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PREFACE. 


t 

The ol)ject of tlie following work is twofold: lirst^to 
Ining out into distinct relief tlie important actions of our 
navy during tlic rc nait war ; and, second, to give a per- 
sonal liistory of the lu’ave officers who covered themselves 
and the nation with honor. 

n 

^ Our navoy 1ms always heeii the pride and hoast of the 
people, for its record is Avithout a blot. Disgracu 'and 
defeat have, often been visited on our arms on tlie land, 
but the former never, and latter rarely oii the sea. 
^V^e have lU'Vpr lost a vesstd in a fair combat, so that no 
c(.)mmander, hoAvever unfortAinate in the loss of his vessel,* 
has e^{!r lost his reputation Avith it — nay, raj;her, he has 
added to his renoAAm by the gallant and determined man 
ner in Avlpch he fought it. 

Isolated, and so far from the great i)oAver3 of the 
world, avm could prouatt ourselves at liomejjnit Avithout 
a niav}" Avith a brilliant record, avo could not command 
respect abroad. Our honor on the, deep and in foreign 
ports Innl therefore to be entrusted to our naval com- 
manders, and noi)ly did they fall'll their t^’ust. We hav(; 
ma'ci’; been, till uoav, scarce a third-rate ppAA^er in our 
inai'itime strength, yet the naA^y, b^r its deeds of renoAA ii, 
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has made ns to he J'on'ardod as a. hrst-i’ate oiie tlVouiih- 
out ^\'()r^cl. Our uutional fc-oouieil almost lost 
amid tlw? swanuiiig ik'ets ol’ Eiiglaml and Franco ; still, 
wherever il floated, it asserted its suprejiuicy .md claimed 
alid n' eiv 'l that respc'ct which hitherto had l)een ’ 
aw.ii.levl only io mmilx'rs. This high character, won hy 
no oiiuT }ia\y ol' t)ur si/c in the civilized world, has not 
on]\' lieeii sne-tained, hut elevated hy our commanders in 
tlii! rec(,‘nt struggle for self-preservation. They therefore 
desL-rve ii se[)aratc place in history, llesides, our naval 
commaiulers Si cm not .so much a ])art of the ])eo])le a.s 
the volunteer generals, u ho step from their oilice and 
ordinary ejnj>lo} inents todhe head of our arjgies. Fi'om 
hoShoyd* their home is on the ocean, and they are lost to 
vie'sv except hy their immediate iriends; and we know 
them on^' hy their deeds of renown. A volunttan' navy 
is impp.s.sihle, except in it.s crew.s. Tin; sailing and ina- 
noeuvring and fighting of a .diip can !>e done only hy 
those -who have had year.s of practical tndning — onlj' 
the results of rvhich rve see. A'fe have thought, there- 
fore, that the early liistoiy, exiierienee, and struggles of 
those men who have covered our flag with glory, would 
he interesting to the American people. Besi les, tlu; 
new instruments of 'warflire- — the heavy ordnance and 
numster shells and unparalleled range ryhich have been 
leached— the iroii-elad vessels and destructive rams amh 
novel modes of attack and defence which have charac- 
terized this naval contest, Lave made it uni(|ne and 
wpethy of a separate and distinct notice. 
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It iij)r to be inferml, tluit^ because some adiuirals ' 
asid eoininodores are omitted iii the folloAViQg ske^s]ies, 
iflid otliers of lo^vei• rank inst.*rted, the distinction is 
meant as a tt?st of tlieir respective merits. Tliose liave 
i?een sejectinl Avlio 2)erformeil, marked service or fouglit 
Separate engagements. Ollu-ers in command of navy- 
} ai\ls, or on ])eaceful may have render(vl equal 

f- ervice to the nation, 1)U laracder of it Avas such asJ4> 

. urnish no material for ra^dueal sketch ; yet their 

rank indicates the liigli ciation of their worth and 

sel’vices by the Governiiiuiu. 

We have only to add that, in almost every case, the 
fae^s and iiei'sonal details hi th*c biograjihical sketches 
liave been furnished eitlier .by the commanders theim 
•selves, or tliejr friends, with their aiqiroval. Hence they 
can be. relied on. 
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MODERN BOIEXOB IX NAVAL WARFARE.— EARLIEST NAVAL ENGAGEMENT OX BBO- 
OBD. — BATTLE OF SALAMI8. — ROMAN MODE OP FIGHTING. — ^ANCIENT ENGINES 
AND IMPLEMENT^ OF DESTRUCTION. — CANNON FIRST USED IN NAVAL CO^I- 
BATS. — ^THE TERRIBLE BATTLE OF LEPANXy. — RAPIDITY WITH WHICn AN- 
oIeNT NAVAL EXPEDITIONS WERE FITTED OUT. — IMPROVEMENT* IN SHIP- 
BUILDING. — THE PAIXrjAN GUN. — EXKLOSION OF SHELLS BY CONCUSSION. — 
OUB SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. — ASTOUNDING RESULTS OP THE tARIOUS 
COMBATS. — OHIF^ CAUSE OF OUR VICTORIES. — SIGHTS ON CANNON. — ^IN- 
FERIORITY OF OUR NAVY AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REBELLION. — 
IMPROVEMENTS IN GUNS. — ^DAULGRSN GUN. — ^DESCRIPTION OF THE PARROTT 
GUN. CONSTRUCTION OP IKON-CLADS. — THE MONITOR, GALENA, AND IRON- 

SIDES. — ^FOUNDATION OF THE IRON-CLAD NAVY. — STRENGTH OF THE NAVY 
AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. — ITS DIVISION. — EXTENT OF COAST TO 
BE BLOCKADED. — ^NUMBER OF VESSELS BUILT AND PUROHASKD. — ^EUROPE ON 
THE BLOCKADE. — ENGLAND, — SOUTHERN EFFORTS TO BREAK THE BLOCKADE. 
— ^BLOCKADE RUNNERS. — ^NUMBER CAPTURED THE FIRST YEAR. — TOTAL NUM- 
BER DURING THE WAR. — INOKKA8B OF OUR NAVAL FORCE DURING THE WAR. 
— ^AMOUNT EXPENDED BY OUR NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

.Modern science Jias worked greater changes in naval 
’warfare since the breaking out of the recent rebellion 
than ever •before’ in the same periQ4’ pf time. .These 
changes have been ijot only in the size and destmctivO' 
po\^r of cannons, but in the piode of constracting ship*; 
of war. - ^ / 

The earliest navd engagement on ^froord was fought 
by Eurythus, a prince who controlled Red Sea., 

3 
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The most noted one of ancient times was* that' of Sa- 
lamis, between the Greeks and Persians. The fleet ,of 
the latter consisted of twelve hundred galleys, manned 
by five hundred thousand men, while the former had 
but four hundred vessels. Xerxes caused his throne to 

< t 

be placed on a mountain overlooking the scene of com- 
bat, in which he sat suiTounded with secretaires, pen in 
hand, to note the heroic deeds of individual commanders, 
and to mark the laggards in the conflict. Tlie moun- 
tain ridges near the Acropolis and the Hill of Mars were 
crowded with spectators of the fight, which ended in the 
dispersion and destruction of the whole Persian fleet. 
This was five hundred yearn before Christ. 

The Romans werq accustomed to advance to the 
attack with their galleys aiTanged in the form of a trian- 
gle-*-thc admiral’s vessel *at the hehd. Then, as now, 
human ingenuity multiplied the engines, of destruction.' 
Turrets were erected on the prow or stern, from which 
aiTows could be discharged in showers; huge engines 
arose from the centre, fr’om which rocks were hurled with 
a power that sent them, like round-shot, through the bot- 
toms of the vessels; battering-rams swung from the 
masts, to beat in their sides ; while pots of live boals and 
melted pitch and combustible compounds were added 
to the battle-gxe and spear. It is said that the ancestor 
of Hannibal threw pots of live and poisonods serpents 
on board his enemy’s ships, which, darting ai’ound on 
deck, spread consternation among the crew. 

The invention of cannon introduced a new element 

into naval warfare. The Venetians, and Genoese, the 
« * 

great naval powers of the 16th century, first used them 
in naval combats. The first great battle fought after their 
• introduction was 'that of Lepanto, in 15Y1, between the 
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Venetians and SpanlsJi on one sidfe, and the Turks on the 
Mher, in which the great question was decided whether 
Christianity or Mohammedanism should control Southern 
Europe. The Tmks had two hundred and thirty galleys 
and transports, with six vessels carrying heavy artillery. 
The Christians had two hundred and fifty, manned mth 
fifty thousand men. Nearly five hundred vessels, with 
two mighty armies on board, met in mortal comb&t. No 
time was lost in distant firing, for the vessels rushed on 
each other in a close death-grapple. Modern naval war- 
fare furnishes no such an imposing array of force. It was 
a^frightful struggle, and when it closed nearly a hundred 
of the Turkish vessels had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, and twenty-five thousand men lay dead on the decks, 
or4iad disappeared beneath the waves. Ten thousand 
Christians also had fallen, making the total number of 
victims in .this terrific sea-fight thirty-five' thousand. 
Such a loss of life in a naval combat at the present day 
can hardly be conceived of. 

In those old barbarous times, as we ai’e accustomed 
to call them, grand naval expeditions were fitted out 
with a rapidity that even in these days would be re- 
garded* with astonishment. Home once fitted out an 
immense fleet in ninety days after the trees were stand- 
ing in the forest. Piso built and equipped, a fleet, to sail 
against the king of Syracuse, of two hundred and twenty 
vessels in forty-five days. 

War- vessels kept pace udth improvements in ship- 
building,* till huge ’ fabrics with three gun-decks, and 
throwing a terrific amount of metal in a single broad- 
side, were launched by the great maritime f>owers of the 
world. 

Hollow shot or shells were very early introduced into 
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tlie navy; but being thrown from mortars, ‘were* used 
chiefly in aissailing fortifled places on land. The Paix^ 
han gun, though invented by an American, about 1812, 
received but little attention here until it wAs introduced 
into France by Captain Paixhan. This Avas a great im- 
provement in naval warfare, for with this piece of ord- 
nance shell were fired point-blank like round-shot. 
Before they were thrown in a curve, and hence of but 
little use on the water. The explosion of shells by con- 
cussion was a great step forward. With this exception, 
however, the improvement in cannon was very slight. 
There is, however, a great difference between the howitzer 
of 1693 and the Dahlgren howitzer, which is used for 
fii’ing grape and canister^ at close quarters. ' 

In our second war with England we made a grfeat 
stride forward in naval warfare. England had been re- 
garded by the world as “ mistress of the ^a,” and the 
attempt to contend with her t»n her favorite element was 
considered the world over to be a piece of madness on 
our pari. 

The first conflict took place between the Cog.stitution 
and Guerriere, and lasted less than an hour, yet so terri- 
bly was the English frigate cut up, that she went down 
in the waves while yet crimson with the blood of her slain. 

In the single-handed fight that occurred not long after 
between the United States and Macedonian, the latter 
had a third of her entire crew and officers, numbering 
three hundred m^n, killed and wounded, while the 
American frigate lost but twelve, all told. So also the 
United States suffered but very little in her hull, while 
the Macedonian received a hundred shot below her bul- 
warks. In the fight between the Constitution and Java, 
the former came out of it with every spar standing, and 
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ready*for anotiier antagonist, while tlie latter resembled 
slaughter-pen, and sank a helpless wreck to the bottom. 
In nearly every contest the same result followed. Not 
only were we the victors, but the disparity between the 
killed in the .two ships, and the fnghtfol manner in which 
the enemy was cut up, while we suflFered but little, 
caused the most unbounded astonishment. The ifJnglish 
accounted for it on the ground of a slight difference in 
the weight of 'the respective broadsides, or attributed 
it to mere accident. We made as great a mistake in 
boasting that our success arose from superior bravery or 
seamanship. The simple truth was, we had introduced 
an improvement in gunnery, of which the English at 
that time were ignorant. We 7i»d placed sights on our 
cannon. The English regulated their firing by a pendu- 
lum, swinging in the square of the hatchway, by which 
the inclinatidn of the ship was ^indicated, and which en- 
abled them to know when the guns were in a horizontal 
position, and thus, if in a smooth sea, on a level with the 
hostile ship. But with a vessel rolling on a swell it Avas 
a very uncertain gtude. On the contrary, we had sights 
on the guns, sometimes on the muzzle-ring, answering to 
the forvvard sight of the rifle, and sometimes tubes were 
laid along the gun, and capable of being adjusted to suit 
the rangO. Hence our guimers took aim AA»hen they fired, 
and the consequence was, that in a broadside engagement, 
we,* in an incredibly short space of time, made a Avreck 
of the enemy. This fifle-practice with* cannpn on board 
ships was an entirely neAV thing in naval warfare. 

This neAV improvement was soon adopted by the naval 
powers of Europe, and others made, — so that at the com-' 
mencement of the recent civil war, our naAry was hardly 
equal to one of the third-rate maritime powers.’ The 
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country was living on the fame of its former achievements, 
and had we heen suddenly thiwvn into war with either 
France or England, we would have been amazed and 
mortified at the sorry exhibition our navy would have 
made. Our ports would have been bloclca,ded and om‘ 
ships shut up in harbors, until avc could have built 
A^esselg- and created a navy of respectable projjoi’tions. 
We were, however, making imju’ovements in guns as 
Avell as England. The Dahlgi’en gun differs from ordi- 
nary cannon only in that the metal is taken from the 
forward part of the juece and put around the breech. 
The great strain always being in the back part of a can. 
non, the strength is concentrated here, so that a Dahl- 
gren gup and one constructed on the old principle of the 
same weight, would have veiy different calibres — the 
former throwing a much larger shot. Almost endless 
experiments have been mgde to make guns of large 
calibre that would be safe. The casting of so large a 
mass as a gun that should be capable of throwing one 
hundred or two hundred pound shot, and yet have it, in 
the coobng process, retain its strength, was vCxy difficult. 
Throwing a jet of water in the bore while the atmosphere 
cooled the outside has overcome some of the difficulty. 

The rified cannon of Parrott attracted but little at- 
tention from the public at large, until the breaking out 
of the war. It seems strange that the superior accmacy 
of the rifle to the musket did not suggest rifled cannon 
before, but . the great difficulty was to makp any large 
iron ball fit so closely as to get a spiral motion from the 
grooves. This Avas at last overcome “by having the ball 
long instead of round, and slightly conical, and a band 
^ of copper metal around the base, which would expand 
into the grooves by the air being forced underneath it 
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when <the charge was fired. A tumbling shot from a 
rifled piece would, of course, be worse than a round shot 
from a smooth bore. 

But a chhrge of thirty or forty pounds of powder 
required great strength in the breech of the piece, and 
to secure this, Parrott resorted to an ingenious contiiv- 
ance. After the gim was cast, the surface of the breecli 
was made of polished smoothness. Then a wrou^t-iron 
bar, several inches square, was rolled by machinery into 
a spiral coil, and the inside dressed off perfectly smooth, 
yet a fraction too small in bore to slip over the gun. 
This was then heated to make it expand, when it was 
driven over the breech. Contracting in cooling, it hugged 
the piece almOst as close as thoi^h it had been welded 
to It. TLis wrought-iron reinforcement gives the rifled 
cannon prodigious •strength, for the strain on the former 
is lengthwise^ of the metal. The various English rifled 
guns, such as the Whitworth,* Armstrong, and others, 
differ only in the manner of producing the spiral motion 
of the shot or in being breech-loading. 

But the gi'eatest improvements have been in the con- 
struction of iron-clad vessels. France and England had 
both for a long time been experimenting on a large scale 
in their construction, and though our attention had been 
directed to it, but little had been done except to encom*- 
age by large appropriations the completion of tlie famous 
Stevens Battery at New York. But the breaking out of 
the civil war stimulated at once the proverbijd ingenuity 
of Amerifcans, and a' great variety of models were pro- 
posed. The increased size of ordnance rendeBed a corre- 
sponding power of resistance in ships necessary, and 
Congress made an appropriation for the carrying out of 
some experiments in building iron-clad stearnera. The 
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Secretary of the NaVy was also authorized 'oO appoint a 
board of three skilful naval officers to investigate the 
plans and specifications that might be submitted for their 
construction, and report on the same. The Navy De- 
paiiiment immediately issued an advertisement for the 
construction of “ one or more iron-clad steam vessels of 
war” for sea’ or river service, “to carry an armament of 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty tons’ weight, 
■with provisions and stores for from one hundred and 
eighty-five to three hundred persons, according to arma- 
ment, for sixty days, with coal for eight days.” This was 
in the forepai’t of August, 1861. The board consisted 
of Joseph Smith, II. Paulding, and C. H. Davis. By the 
middle of the next month their report wa^ ready. Some 
seventeen propositions "with specifications were sent in, 
of which only three were accepted. One was the Moni- 
tor of Ericsson, the price of which was to be $2t 5,000; 
length of vessel 172 feet, breadth of beam^41 feet, depth 
of hold 10 feet, displacement 1,256 tons ; speed per hour, 
nine statute miles. The second was the famous Ironsides, 
of Philadelphia, offered by Merrick & Sons. The price 
of this was to be $780,000; len^h of vessel" 220 feet, 
breadth of beam 60 feet, depth of hold 23 feet, draught 
of water 13 feet, displacement 3,296 tons, speed per hour, 
nine and a balf knots. The third proposition accepted, 
was that of BushneU & Co., New Haven (the Galena). 
The price of this was $235,250 ; length of vessel 180 feet, 
breadth of beam • — feet, depth of hold 12^ feet, draught 

of water 10 feet, displacement, tons ; speed per hour, 

twelve knots. Of these it will be seen that the Ironsides 
was to be very large vessel, and the contractors asked 
for nine months’ time in which to complete her. In ac- 
.cordance "with the recommendation of the Board the 
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Navy Department immediately maUe a contract with the 
three parties named above, and our iron-clad navy was 
commenced. Ericsson’s model was a novel one— ^the ves- 
sel being made to lie very low in the water, and to carry 
but two guns of large calibre, which were to be mounted 
in a shot-proof turret that revolved by machinery placed 
within it, so that, without manoeuvring the vessel, the 
broadside of two guns could be brought to bear bn any 
desired point. 

These were not to be made for exhibition, and to 
awaken ciitieism or excite doubts, but for actual imme- 
diate combat. No time could be wasted on tai’gct prac- 
tice. The ponderous shot and shell already in use and 
to which wooden vessels presented no resistance, were to 
be tested on these, and the question settled at •once for 
the whole world whether anything that would, resist 
them could be made to float. 

The Board did not think it desiiuble to go into the 
question of large sea-going steamers ; for in the first place 
the appropriation was not sufficient, and in the second 
place, in this war, upon which we had entered, we should 
have little need of these, as the contest on the water was 
to be chiefly in our harbors and shoal rivers. 

Various minor improvements, of course, followed 
these, but the three vessels contracted for settled the 
question of iron-clads, and revolutionized naval warfare. 

But some months would necessarily elapse before 
these would be ready for service, and^ in the mean time 
the rebel ^orts must be blockaded, and such war-vessels 
as the enemy had stolen, or could extemporize, met and 
disposed of. 

The coast was to be guarded over three thousand 
miles in extent, while our little navy was scattered ova’s 
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the world at the time of the Tireaking out of hostilities, 
so that tlie home squadron consisted on the 4th of March, 
1861, the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inaugui*ation, of hut 
twelve vessels, only a fe\v of which were"’ in Northern 
ports. These were the Pawnee, screw, at Washington, 
Crusader and Mohawk steamers, and a supply and store- 
ship at New York. Before the month closed, however, 
the Powhatan, Pocahontas, and Cumberland arrived. 

The old navy, all told, consisted of but seventy-six 
vessels, carrying 1,Y83 guna Fifteen vessels returned 
during the year, which, as fast as they could, were ordered 
on duty. 

It can scarcely be Avondered at, that European powers 
at jfirst ridiculed the idea of our blockading so great an 
extent of coast with such an insignificant fieet. 

At the outset our naval force waft divided into two 
squadrons — ^tlie Atlantic, extending south ofOape Florida, 
under Stringham, and the^Gulf squadron, its line of 
blockade reaching from Cape Florida to Grand Gulf, 
under G. W. Mason, who, in September, was superseded 
by McKean. Besides these there was the Potomac flotil- 
la, necessary to keep open the water communication Avith 
Washington. Added to this, the Mississippi KiVer must 
be opened, and a flotilla Avas at once ordered to be built 
on our Avestern waters. Of course the necessities of the 
Government in a war of such gigantic proportions, and 
thrown so suddenly upon it, were too urgent to peimit 
it to Avait for the building of a suJB&cient number of ves- 
sels, and thbse to be used as a part of the naVy, or that 
coidd be ■ easily transformed into war-vessels, were pur- 
chased. One hundred and thirty-six were thus bought 
the first year, and fifty-tAVO built, which, added to the old 
ua.ry, made the new one to consist of 264 vessels, in all 
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caiTying 2,557 guns, with an aggregate of 218,000 tons 
and 22,000 seamen. 

Although the seaports of Wilmington, Nawbem, 
Charleston, Mobile, and New Orleans were very import- 
ant ones in a, military point of view, and their occupa- 
tion by our forces necessary in the great plan for the 
overthrow of the rebel anny, it was not expected they 
woidd be taken at once. Hence the sudden and great 
accession of naval strength was for the purpose of block- 
ading them, for the South being a non-manufacturing 
country, its guns, ammunition, clothing, etc., must be 
brought from abroad. It was of the utmost importance 
to cut off these^ supplies ; and the vessels which brought 
theiUL belonging in the main to neutral powers, and the 
South having nothing deseiving the name of a havy at 
sea, comparatively weak vessels would answer for block- 
ading purposes. Speed was the first consideration; 
number and size of guns a 'secondary one. The South 
being filled with cotton, the want of which had stopped 
many mills in England, it furnished a tempting prize to 
adventui’ons ship-oivners, especially as the articles which 
they brought in exchange for it would command fabu- 
lous prices. It had long ago been established as a law 
of nations that a 'pa/per blockade, or a blockade simply 
declared by proclamation, W'as not binding. • There must 
be an adequate force to maintain it, or neutral powers 
were not obliged to regard it. Hence the enormous 
efforts of pur Government to accumulate suflScient force 
at the various Southern seaports to sustain the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation. Of course, we could nqt have main- 
tained the blockade of such an extent of coast had we 
been at a war mth even a third-rate maritime power. 
The Southern Government, aware of this, began at on(» 
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to construct a powerful ram, for the purpose of 'running 
down our vessels and breaking up the blockade. Hams, 
or rebels constnieted with an ii’on beak to sink ves- 
sels by running into them, had been talked of before the 
war, and Col. EUet urged on Congress the advantage to 
the Government of building such vessels. Their final 
adoption was another new feature in naval warfare. On 
our rivers and the smooth waters of our harbors they 
became powerful engines of destruction. 

Great efforts were made by Southern emissaries to 
get France and England to deny the blockade, and it 
was fondly believed by the rebel Government that Eng- 
land would do this, on account of the cotton, on which 
her mills depended. It had been repealed so often by 
Southern speakers that “ Cotton was king,” that the 
South believed it, and that England, to keep her great 
manufactories going, and her millions ftom starving, 
would risk a war rather than do without it. But the 
British Government dreaded nothing so much as a colli- 
sion with us, for although at the outset her powerful 
navy might overwhelm us, her statesmen well knew oui* 
vast resources, great inventive capacity, national pride, 
and indomitable perseverance in anything that we un- 
dertook; in short, that if we fell, like Samson, we 
would carry tjhe pillars of her commercial temple with 
us in our overthrow. 

But though, as a nation, she did not dare to disre- 
gard our blockade, she was not at all anxious to interfere 
with the private enterprise of her citizens in their efforts 
to render it ineffectual. The amount of shipping engaged 
in this nefarious business may be gathered from the 
fact that the very first year, with our inadequate naval 
ibree, we captured a hundred and sixty-one blockade- 
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iTinners* and ‘during the war, of both small and great, 
mqjt’e than a thousand were taken or destroyed. When 
it is remembered that only a small percentage of those 
actually employed in this business were taken, at least in 
their first voyage, some estimate may be made of the 
number of times the blockade was run. 

From this brief summary it may be seen how weak our 
naval force was at the outset of the war — the urgency of 
the Government in getting those vessels home that were 
scattered over different seas, and the prodigious efforts it 
put forth to obtain a naval force sufficient for the vast 
Avork it had to do. How great this work was, may be gath- 
ered from the fact that during the Avar, tAvo hundred and 
eight vessels were commenced, an^ most of them com- 
pleted, and four hundred and eighteen purchased^ while 
the number of meif in the seivice was increased from 
^,600 to 51,500, and the number of artisans and laborers 
in the various navy-yards froni 3,844 to 16,880, exclusive 
of an almost equal number engaged in private shipyards 
and establishments under contracts. The total sum 
expended by the HaAry Department during the Avar was 
$314,170,960 68, or an annual average expenditure of 
$72,500,930 93. 

Designing this brief outline of naval affairs as an 
introduction to the heroic deeds of our naval /jommanders, 
we refer the reader to the Appendix for fuller and more 
complete statistics. 
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MOTION. 

Evisr since tlie second war with England the navy 
has been thetpride of the country. When the sea closed 
over the Guerri^re, a new era dawned on naval history. 
From that moment the supremacy of England on the 
seas was broken, and ever since, wherever the national 
flag has been borne over the waters of the world, it has 
been lookpd on with respect. Our' navy, in that war, 
obtained a character which commanders and sailors have 
been pi’oud to maintain, until the “blue coats” have been 
synonymous with bravery. The shout that shook the 
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lan^i wlibn Hull returned with tlie news of that first vic- 
tory in a fair hroadside-to-broadside engagement with 
one of England’s finest frigates, kindled a feelj^ig of 
pride in the heart of the people that has never since died 
out. Defeats piay he expected on the land, hut never 
on the sea. With such names heading the list of naval 
heroes as Hull and Bainhridge and Lawrence and Deca- 
tur and Porter and Perry and McDonough and Blakely 
and others, our commanders at the commencement of this 
war had a difficult task before them to maintain the high 
reputation which these illustiious captains had given the 
navy. 

But no better name could be fimnd than Farragut’s 
with which to recommence that ;poll of renown. His 
father was born on the island of Minorca, in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, but camh to this country in 1776, at the open- 
ing of the gredk struggle for our independence. Entering 
at once into the spirit of tliat contest, like Kosciusko, 
Steuben, and Pulaski, he joined the ragged, ill-paid army 
of the colonies, and by his gallant conduct rose to the 
rank of Ma^r. At the close of the war he married Miss 
Shire, of North Carolina, and settled down on our west- 
ern frontier near Knoxville, Tennessee. Here, at Camp 
bell’s station, in 1801, David Glascoe Fan*agut was born. 
Although his early childhood wjis passed* among the 
great forests of the West, his mind turned to tlie distant 
ocean, and in 1810, though but nine years of age, he ob- 
tained a midshipman’s berth under Capt. Porter. This 
place was probably secured through the infldence of his 
father, who was a wann friend of the captain^ they being 
at that time sailing-masters in the navy together. A 
mere boy, of an age needing a mother’s care, and scarce 
big enough to climb to the top of the bulwarks of his . 
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vessel, lie was launched forth on the sea and thh world 
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together. Two years after, the war with England brqike 
out, and. he put to sea in the Essex, bearing on her defiant 
flag, “ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” Porter sailed in 
April, and as he passed down by the b/ittery, he sent 
flve shots into Castle William, to “try its strength;” then 
floating through the NarroAvs, swept off into the broad 
Atlantic. Young Farragut’s first experience of a battle 
on that element which was to be his future home and 
field of renown, was in August. On the 13th the Eng- 
lish sloop-of-war Alert hove in sight, and thinking to 
make an easy prey of the Essex, ran boldly down on ‘her 
weather quarter, and giving three cheers, poured in a 
broadside. The Esses; returned it with such fiiry that in 
eight nlinutes the English vessel had seven feet of water 
in her hold, and struck her colors. Young Farragut had 
gone to school in a wild sort of fashion, a,Tfd his first les- ' 
son was one he was not Ifkely ever to forget. A fort- 
night after. Porter came in sight of an English frigate just 
at dark, and fearing his powerful antagonist might lose 
him in the night, he hoisted a light, but in fjie morning 
the enemy was nowhere to be seen. Four days later he 
found himself near St. George’s bank, close upon two 
ships of war, which immediately gave chase. As night 
came on he fqund the enemy gaining rapidly on him, and 
so he determined to heave about, and try to pass the 
largest ship unobserved, and in case he failed to do so, to 
give him one brpadside and board him. He called the 
creAv about* him and made known his plans. Three 
cheers greeted the bold determination, and soon the 
vessel was bowling along in the darkness in the direction 
where his powerful adversary was last seen. He, how- 
> ever, passed him vrithout being observed. 
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Not*long after Farragut received another lesson in 
na^al matters which his after-career shows was not lost 
on him. Sir James Yeo, of the frigate Southampton, 
sent a challenge to Porter in which, after presenting his 
compliments, h^ said he “ would he glad to have a tMe-a- 
tete anywhere between the Capes of Delaware and the 
Havana, when he would have the pleasui’e to break his 
own sword over his d — d head, and put him down forward 
in irons.” To this Porter replied that he “ accepted vdth 
pleasure his polite invitation,” and “ would prefer meet- 
ing near the Delaware Capes, where Capt. P. pledges his 
hon6r that no other American vessel shall inteiTupt their 
tUe-a-Ute. The Essex may be known by a flag bearing 
the motto : ‘ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.’ And 
when* that is struck to the Southampton, Capt. ‘Porter 
will deserve the treatment promised by Sir James.” • The 
*blustering En^jshman, however, did not take advantage 
of the offer, but one can see l!hat the boy Farragut was 
to study his profession under a competent teacher. 

But young David was soon transferred to a different 
scene. In October, Commodore Bainbridge having sailed 
from Boston with the Constitution and Hornet, Porter, 
then lying in the Delaware with the Essex, was oj’dered 
to join hipi in Port Praya, in St. Jago, or at Fernando, 
Norenha. But the capture of the Java by 4lio Constitu- 
tion, and of the Peacock by the Hornet, caused a cliange 
in the plans of Bainbridge ; and Porter not finding him at 
either of the places above mentioned, or joff Frio, another 
rendezvous designated by the Commodore, he was left to 
cruise where he thought best. After revolving various 
schemes, he at length, in midwinter, took the bold resolu- 
tion to go alone into the Pacific, where he had not a 
depot of any kind, or a place in which a vessel could be 
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refitted, wliile all the neutral ports were under the influ- 
ence of oui* enemy, and make a dash at the British fisher- 
men, aad obtain his supplies from them. His prow was 
at once turned southward. Fierce storms oif Cape Horn 
again and again beat him back ; but he held on, and at 
length took the breezes of the Pacific, and stretched 
northward. Cruising here, he captured several vessels, 
until he had quite a little fleet. One of them, the Atlan- 
tic, he named the Essex Junior, and put it under the com- 
mand of Lieut. HoAvnes. Finding at length it was neces- 
sary to refit, and hearing that English cruisers were after 
him, he repaired to the Marquesas islands, and there, in 
a sequestered bay, rejiaired his vessels. The natives 
Avere at fii’st friendly, Ijut at length the Typees, a warlike 
tribe, succeeded in arousing the others to hostilities and 
a plan was laid to murder all the Arherican creAVS. Por- 
ter saAV that ho must make them feel hi^ •'power, and so' 
taking nearly his whole cretv with him, he boldly entered 
the mountains, swai’ming Avith thousands of the natives, 
and marched toAvards the Typee villages. Compelled at 
first to« retreat, he at length, after incredible hardships, 
reached the summit of the mountains, from which he 
descended in wrath on the beautiful plain below, and 
diiving the natives into a fortress, set fire to their toAvns, 
and returned to the ship. David was now only tAA'elve 
years old, yet he Avas eager to join the expedition ; but 
much to his disappointment was left behind with the few 
that remained to, take care of the ships. In the noontide 
of his fame, his attention being called to this period of 
his boyhoqd, he was asked why he did not accompany 
the captain in his notable campaign against the Typees. 
He replied, Avith his usual humor : “/tacw ruled out — my 
hgs being considered too short to cross the mmmtains^' 
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It may'easily be imagined that they were altogether too 
shprt for such a rough land-cruise as that of the captain’s 
against the hostile tribes. 

But all these new and trying scenes were merely pre- 
paratory to the great trial which was to fix his character 
for all future time. Porter, having finished his repairs, 
and leaving his two prizes behind, set sail in December, 
and arrived in Valparaiso the 12th of January. Here he 
deteimined to wait for the British ship Phoebe, which, 
he learned, had been sent out on pui’pose to captime 
him. She at length arrived; but not alone — the Cherub, 
slo(5pof-war, bearing her company. These vessels bore 
flags with the mottoes : “ God and our countiy — British 
sailors’ best ri^its — ^Traitors offepd them.” Porter im- 
mediately hoisted at his mizen : “ God, our country, and 
liberty — ^Tyrants offfend them.” 

* The Englislj. ships having taken in supplies, cruised 
outside for six weeks, completely blockading the Essex. 
Porter tried in vain to bring on an engagement with the 
Phoebe, but the latter steadily avoided it, though superior 
both in weight of metal and the number of men. Por- 
ter, finding that he had got to fight both vessels at once 
or not at all, and hearing that other British cruisers wore 
on their way to the port, resolved to put to sea. So on 
the 28th of March, the wind blowing fresh,, he stood out 
of port. But in doubling the Point of Angels to clear 
the hai’bor, a squall stmck the vessel, carrying away the 
maintop-mast, and with it several men, who were 
drowned. It would not do to go to sea in this crippled 
condition, and unable to beat back to his forpier anchor- 
age ground, he ran to the northeast side of the harbor 
and dropped anchor within three miles of the city, and 
a mile and a half from the Gastello Viego. He ^vas 
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clearly on neutral ground, and where now, in the same 
circumstances, no nation on the globe would dare to fire 
into au American man-of-Avar. Yet Captain Hillyar 
moved down on him Avith both his vessels, and choosing 
his position, opened his broadsides on the Essex. Porter 
saw at once that to conquer was impossible, yet he 
resolved to fight his vessel to the last, and ordered the 
decks cleared for action. With the few guns he could 
bring to bear, he opened such a terrific fire that in a 
short time both vessels had to haul off for repairs. The 
cannonading had aroused the inhabitants, and they came 
thronging by thousands to see the unequal fight, and 
soon darkened the suiTounding heights. Ilillyar, having 
completed his repairs, came back and took his position 
where Porter could not bring a gun to bear. Proud and 
imyielding, he lay there for a while a helpless target on 
the water. Seeing that he would soon be sent to the 
bottom, he determined to>'maV:e a desperate effort to 
board the largest vessel. But his sheets and halyards 
had been so shot aAvay, that not a sail could be set except 
the flying jib. Gmng this to the Avind and cutting his 
cable, he drifted slowly down on his foes, and getting 
them at length Avithin range of his carronades, opened a 
terrible lire. The cannonade on both sides now became 
swift and aATjful. The Essex, being set on Are and swept 
by the broadsides of both vessels, at length became 
almost totally unmanageable; but still she worked 
slowly forward, hoping to close, when Porter knew his 
inferior bu'c brave crew would carry the vessel like a 
storm. But the English commanders, seeing their ad- 
vantage, kept away. It was a painful sight to behold' 
that crippled vessel, bravely limping up to grapple with 
her powerful adversary, and that adversary as slowly 
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moving off, and pouidng in the while a rapid, murderous 
fire. Hulled at almost every shot, her decks ripped up, 
and strewed with the dead, her guns torn fi’onl their 
caiiiages and rendered useless, it was evident the noble 
fdgate could not be fought much longer. Porter saw 
his hopeless condition and, as a last resort, rather than 
strike his flag, resolved to rmi his vessel ashore and blow 
her up. Her head was with difficulty turned towards 
the beach and had actually got within musket-shot of it 
when the unsympathizing wind suddenly veered and 
blew him straight back on the Phoebe and under her 
raking broadsides. Still unyielding. Porter hoped by 
this untoward event to get foul and board the enemy. 
It was a last vain effort — ^fate was against hiin; the 
Phoebe kept edging away, raking the Essex as she 
retired. 

The scene on board the frigate at this time was hor- 
rible. The cock-pit wa#crowded with the wounded; 
men by the dozen were mowed down at every dis- 
charge ; flftecu had fallen successively at one gun, and 
scarcely a quarter-deck officer was left standing.' And 
where was the boy Farragut all this time ? A midshqi- 
man, it is true, he was, but nevertheless a lad only twelve 
years of age, too young to be standing in such a human 
slaughter-house. Only old and war-hardened hearts 
should beat unmoved amid such a wild scene. Yet there 
he stood — his delicate form rigid as iron, and his young 
heart fearless and proud as that of his commaijder. The 
deck ran blood beneath his tender feet, the splintered 
timbers crashed and shivered around him, and the mur- 
derous shot lifted the locks from his fair young head as 
they shrieked past him. The gore and clotted flesh of 
the brave men falling around him covered his garments, 
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and tlie blood was trickling from a wound in fiis own 
side ; yet there he stood manfuUy to the guns, his childish 
voice Bounding strangely in that wild uproar, and his 
innocent blue eyes blazing with unnatural light amid that 
caniiv'al of death as they turned unbleuphingly on his 
beloved commander. Porter’s case was evidently hope, 
less; but disdaining to yield, he made one more final 
attempt to bring his vessel around so as to make his 
broadside bear. He let go his sheet-anchor, and the 
staggering vessel, swinging slowly around again, pre- 
sented her guns to the astonished foe. But the liawser 
parted in the strain, and the vessel lay an unmanageable 
^vl•eck on the water, while to complete the disaster, the 
flames burst from the hatchway and rolled away towards 
the magjiziue. Porter now sa^v that Ids doom was 
inevitably sealed ; and seeing that his boats had all been 
shot away, he ordered tliose of his crew who could swim,’ 
to jump overboard and attemj§ to reach the shore, three 
quarters of a mile distant. He then, with the few who 
chose to remain on board, among whom was young Fiu’- 
ragut, extinguished the flames, and again shotted the few 
guns that could be brought to bear. It was, however, the 
last feeble effort of despair, for the water being smooth, 
and the enemy able to choose his own positions, he soon 
made a riddle of the American frigate. Her wounded 
were killed while under the hands of the surgeons, and 
only one of the carpenter’s crew remained to stop the 
shot-holes, though the water was now’ pouring through 
in torrents*. Porter would have gone down with his flag 
flying, but for the number of wounded that he would 
be compelled to take to the bottom with him ; and so, 
after this unparalleled struggle of two hours and a half, 
he gave the niclancholy ordem to lower his flag. 
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I Ifave given a lengthy description of this naval com- 
bat, because of its important bearing on Farragut’s char- 
acter. The future Admiral was christened in this awful 
baptism of fire. It was his first great lesson in naval 
combat, and it could not have been otherwise than 
stamped in indelible lines on Ids young heart. It was 
a fearful trial for one so youthful ; but as he had chosen 
the navy for his profession, it was important he should 
see how a ship ought to be fought. To one of his age it 
would naturally occur that such was the only way a gal- 
lant ‘commander would act, and of course he would set- 
tle* it in his mind at once and forever, that it was the 
way he must act if ever called to command a vessel. 
That his future character was fixed in this unparalleled 
combat, his after-life clearly shows. In his daring pas- 
sage of the forts b<!low New Orleans, which to common 
men seemed iqjadness — in his entrance to Mobile harbor, 
lashed to the maintop t(^ direct the battle, he only acted 
over again the scenes of his boyhood. As one contem- 
plates him in these daring enterprises, the mind involun- 
tarily goes back to that battle in Valparaiso, harbor. 
They are the lessons of boyhood put into practice in ma- 
turer yeara We see simply the soul of Porter transferred 
to the soul of the boy that stood and battled by his side. 

That his bearing on this occasion wa^^* gallant and 
heroic beyond his years, is evident from the fact that it 
attracted the especial attention of Porter. A hero of 
the grandest mould himself, and surrounded by heroic 
men — ^witnessing a devotion and courage seldom seen — 
he yet was struck .by the conduct of this boy^ of twelve, 
and made special mention of him in his report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, adding, evidently with regret, 
that notwithstanding his meritorious conduct, he was* 
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“ too young for promotion.” Only twelve yeai’S’old, lie 
yet liad beliaved with such distinguished gallantry that 
he deserved a lieutenant’s commission. The history of 
our navy records no other sucli instance. That such a 
boy, if he lived and circumstances permitted it, would be 
heard from again, was evident. He received his first 
wound in this engagement ; but young as he was, it did 
not keep him from his post of duty. lie was sent home 
in the Essex Junior, among the pai’oled officers. Por- 
ter’s interest in the boy was enhanced by his heroic con- 
duct in this battle, and he had him put to schobl at 
Chester and taught military tactics. He however Was 
soon afloat again, being attached to the Mediterranean 
squadron. In 1816, we find him on board a ship of 
the line, where he became acquainted with the chaplain, 
the Bev. Charles Folsom, who took a great interest in 
him, and to whose instructions Farragut attributes much 
of his after-success in life. iVftejwards, the chaplain was 
appointed our consul at Tunis, and David was sent with 
him. From this intimacy of three years’ duration, sprung 
up a fi^iendship which neither change of cii'cumstances 
nor years of separation ever weakened. Mr. Folsom, in 
a letter respecting Fairagut’s life during the long peace 
that followed, says that it differed little from that of 
other officero.^ By slow degrees he worked his way up 
the difficult ladder of promotion, but did not reach the 
rank of lieutenant till the year 1825. He then married 
a lady of Norfolk ; but it proved a less ha})py connec- 
tion than lie had anticipated, for she soon became a 
great sufferer, and continued so till relieved by death. 
Her trials, liowever, were relieved as much as they could 
be by a care and devotion and tenderness, such as a 
.great soul like his alone can exhibit. 
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In 1841 lie was made commander, and in 1851 cap 
tain. Promotion comes so slow in “piping times of 
peace ” tliat it took him forty-one years to reacli t]|,>e rank 
of captain. He by turns sailed in almost every sea 
visited by our fleets, and by Ms studies and intercourse 
with otber nations became proficient in several modern 
languages. At one time be was stationed at the Norfolk 
navy-yard, and aftemards was placed in command of the 
navy-yard at San Francisco. He also held the post of 
assistant inspector of ordnance for three years. In the 
mean time he maiiled again, and this time also took his 
wife from Norfolk, Miss Virginia Loyal!, daughter of a 
prominent citizen of the place. By her he had one son, 
now a cadet at West Point — choosing the military rather 
thait the naval service. 

He thus passed »through his youth and manhood, and 
bade fair to pass through life "without exhibiting any of 
those extraordinaiy quay ties* for which his boyhood wsis 
distinguished. He was nearly threescore years old 
when the rebellion broke out, having seen forty-eight 
years of service. 

At this time he was living at Norfolk, and being a 
Southerner by birth and connected with the South by 
marriage, it was supposed by his Southera friends that 
he would cast in his lot with them. The tide seemed all 
to set that way. Officers went over by the dozen, whole 
messes resigned ; and it was held dishonorable not “ to 
go with their States,” as it was termed. Very few 
Southern officers were proof against this feeling, especially 
as it was fully bejlicved by them that the North and 
South would hereafter be separate nations. Even Lee 
said that if he thought the Union would ever be restored, 
he would go with the North, but as the two j)prtions 
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must inevitably constitute separate nationalities, lie felt 
it Lis duty to cast Lis future in witL tLe SoutL. A few, 
however, remained true ; and among tLese was Faivagut. 
He Lad grown up from cliildLood witL tLe old flag wav- 
ing morning and nigLt over Lis Lead ; and from tLe time 
when, a mere boy, Le Lad watched its bright folds 
gleaming amid the storm of battle in Valparaiso Lai*- 
bor — and Avith a gi’eat sonwv, such as Lis young heart 
never felt before. Lad seen it lowered to the foe — Lis 
love for it Lad grown with Lis growth and strength- 
ened with his strength ; and now Le could not desert it. 
It was dearer to him than kindred, and Le would stand 
by it to the last, and if fall Le must in the deadly strife, 
it should be beneath it waving in all its^ pristine glory. 
He made no concealment of Lis views, and Lis Southern 
friends were at flrst astonished at what they considered 
Lis treason to the SoutL ; and then became indignant, 
and plainly hinted to Lira that ^t might be unsafe to re- 
main longer in the SoutL. “ Veiy well,” said Le, “ I will 
then go where I can live with such sentiments.” At 
length l^ort Sumter fell, and then came the conspiracy to 
seize the Norfolk navy-yard. Farragut now saw that if 
Le exjiected to render Lis country any service in the awful 
struggle on which she was being so wildly launched, Le 
must leave Norfolk ; and so, on the night of the 18 tL of 
April, 1861 , Le bade adieu to Lis Lome, and turned his 
face northward. TLe very next day the navy-yard was 
set on fire. The Government was thunderstnick at the 
abyss opening beneath it, and knew not wlioin to trust 
amid the general defection. It Lad but few ships ; and 
Farragut’s services being uncalled for, Le took up Lis 
abode on the Hudson River, just below Tarrytown, and 
watched with glooiny forebodings the increasing stoi*m. 
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Being a stranger in the vicinity, his solitary walks in the 
fields were watched with suspicion, and it was whispered 
about that he was one of a band of conspirators to cut 
the Croton Aqueduct. 

The Administration seemed asleep or stupefied ; but 
after the battle of Bull Run, the following summer, it 
aroused from its lethargy, and began to act as though 
the country was i*eally in the midst of civil "war. In the 
autumn it resolved to make a bold push for the capture 
of New Orleans. The West Gulf Blockading Squadron, 
with twenty bomb-schooners, was to constitute the naval 
fsrce, with which a land force of eighteen hundred men 
under Maj. Gen. Butler was to cooperate. Preparations 
were set on foot before the naval commander was deter- 
raftied on — an unwise step to start with ; but the blunder 
was more than compensated by the fortunate selection of 
Farragut. .The country knew but little about him, and 
when his name was published as the head of the expedi- 
dion, vastly more was expected from Porter, who com- 
manded the bomb vessels, than from him. 

He received his orders on the 20th of January, 18G2, 
and on the 3d of next month sailed from Hampton Roads 
in the flag-ship Hartford — a vessel destined to assume a 
place in our naval history second only to that of the Old 
Constitution. The place of rendezvous w^s Ship Island, 
at which he arrived in seventeen days, and immediately 
began to make the arrangements necessary for the hercu- 
lean task before him. He would have entered into a com- 
bat on the deep without any hesitation ; but the work to 
which he was assigned — ^to beat down or run the batteries 
lining both sides of a river — ^^vas an entirely cHfferent under- 
taking. It was a new, untried experiment, and presented 
difiSculties that to some seemed impossible to surmount ; 
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but indomitable energy, he well kneAV, could ^ over- 
come the greatest obstacles, and the fleet set sail and 
arrived safely at the entrance of the Mississippi. It was 
desirable to get the powerful steam frigate Colorado, Cap- 
tain Bailey commanding, over the bars at the mouth of 
the river; but as she drew, with her armament aboard, 
tAventy-two feet of Avater, and the deepest soundings gave 
only fifteen, this Avas found to be impossible. The Mis- 
sissippi and Pensacola Avere got over only by great 
labor ; and at length the fleet was safely anchored at the 
head of the Pass h I’Outre and the SouthAvcst Pass. 
Those AA^ho saAv Avith Avhat care Farragut attended to the 
minutest details — the thorough preparation Av^hich he 
made for every contingency — felt that his bravery was 
equalled by his prudence and forethought. 

The expedition, when it sailed on its secret, unlmoAvm 
destination from the North, created the liveliest interest; 
and Avhen, at last, it Avas disc(Jvered that its object Avas the 
capture of NeAv Orleans, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed, 
for the opening of the Mississippi Avas the fii’st great 
object of .the administration. But the long delays that 
folloAved, cooled doAvn the public expectation, and it 
Avas at last almost lost sight of in the stirring victories 

D O 

that were taking place farther north under the gallant 
Foote. But • Farragut, patient as Avell as daring, Avas 
biding his time. 

Six Avar steamers, sixteen gunboats, tAventy-one mortar 
vessels, Avith five other national vessels, comprised the fleet 
Avhich had noV fairly entered on its Avork. 

It Avas a ^rand spectacle Avhen, on the 16th of March, 
this formidable fleet at last opened its fire. The Ioav 
banks of the river on both sides seemed inherent Avith 
flame, and the deep reverberations of the guns rolled like 
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heavytliunder up the lordly Mississippi. All day long 
the earth trembled under the heavy explosions, and by 
niffht two thousand shells had been hurled agamst the 
forts.* 

Farragut and Porter had obtained the exact distance’ 
of the forts by triangulation, performed by the coast 
survey under Captain Gerdes — ^Messrs. Harris and Olt- 
manns doing the work. Thus, surveyors’ instruments jire- 
pared the way for the direct cannon shot. The rebels had 
not been idle during the delays of the previous weeks, but 
had contrived and constructed every possible instrument 
of* destruction and defence. On the first morning of the 
bombardment they set adrift a fire-ship made of a huge 
flatboat piled with lighted pitch-pine cord- wood. It came 
drifting slowly do'SAm the sluggish stream, burning with a 
fierce crackling roat, and darkening all the sky with its 
volumes of bijjck eddying smoke. Shot and shell had no 
effect on it, save to fill the ' air with flying sparks and 
blazing brands, and it kept steadily on its flaming path, 
straight towards our vessels. Two of the advance steam- 
ers were in danger of getting foul of it, and, slipping their 
cables, moved down the stream. On swept the unwieldy, 
blazing mass, and, keeping the middle of the stream, 
passed the entire fleet without inflicting any damage. As 
it disappeared below, the taunts and jeera of the sailors 
followed it. To be prepared for another. Captain Por- 
ter ordered all the row-boats of the flotilla, a hundred 
and fifty in number, to be supplied with grapnels, ropes, 
and buckefs, ready at a moment’s notice to seize it and 
tow it ashore. At» night the rebels set anothej* adrift, and 
as it towered majestically in the darkness near the forts, 

* The account of the bombardment by the mortars will be found in the sketch 
of V icc- Admiral Porter. 
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signal-lights were run up on all the vessels, and tho5e hun- 
di'ed and fifty boats leaped forth on the water as though 
created* by magic. Do^vn came the pyramid of flame, 
lighting the reed-fringed shores Avith a ruddy glow, and 
turning the muddy Avaters into molten flame. Sivinging 
easily on the mighty current, it moved steadily doAvii till 
its baleful glare Avas cast over the vessels at anchor along 
the banks. Suddenly out of the surrounding darkness, 
right into the blazing light the Westfield dashed Avith a 
full head of steam on, and, steering straight for the burn- 
ing pile, buried its boAVS in the crackling mass, Avhile her 
hose poured a torrent of Avater upon it. Tlie next ino- 
rnent the diminutive roAv-boats shot into the light, and, 
sAveeping sAvittly over the ruddy Avaters, each sailor and 
oar i)airited in dark lines against the fiery background, 
fastened boldly to the burning structure, not knowing but 
that it Avas filled Avith torpedoes and missiles “of death that 
might explode at any momeiVt. They then gave Avay Avith 
a Avill, and in a short time the grand and imposing struc- 
ture that seemed fraught Avith destruction, Avas consuming 
ignobly aAvay against the shore. Loud cheers from the 
whole fleet greeted the gallant exploit. 

The bombardment Avhich had commenced Avas kept up 
steadily for a Aveek, and although the fire, when the exact 
range Avas got, Avas very severe, setting the citadel of 
Fort Jackson on fire and driving the gunners from their 
pieces, the forts seemed as far from being reduced as ever. 
In the mean time shells, fuses, cartridge-boxes, coal, and 
hospital stores Avere getting short ; the gunners on the 
mortar-boat^ Avere Avorn out, andAvhen relieved from their 
guns Avould fall doAvn exhausted on deck. It Avas evident 
that something else must be tried, or the expedition be 
abandoned. In this extremity a council of war Avas called 
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on boird the flag-ship, composed of the different com- 
manders, and the question was put. What next shall be 
done? After it was over, Farragut issued his -order: 
“ The flag-officer, having heard all the opinions expressed 
by the different commanders, is of the opinion that what- 
ever is to be done will have to be done quickly. When, 
in the opinion of the flag-officers, the propitious time has 
arrived, the signal loill he made to weighs and advance to 
the conjlict. * * * He Avill make the signal for close 

action. No. 8, and abide the result — conquer or he corir 
quei'ed."^ 

• A short time before, a French vessel had gone up to 
the forts, and on its return, one of its officers told Farragut 
he never could get by them. He replied, “ I am ordered 
to go to NeAV Orleans, and I intend to do so.” 

This decision hifving been reached, it only remained 
to get his wooden fleet in the best possible state of pre- 
paration for the terrible ordehl to which it was to be ex- 
posed. How this was done cannot be better described 
than in Farragut’s own language. He says: “Every 
vessel was as well prepared as the ingenuity of her com- 
mander and officers could suggest^ both for the preserva- 
tion of life and of the vessel ; and perhaps there is not on 
record such a display of ingenuity as has been evinced in 
this little squadron. The first was by the engineer of the 
Richmond, Mr. Moore, by suggesting that the sheet cables 
be stopped up and down on the sides, in the line of the 
engines, which was immediately adopted by all the vessels. 
Then each commander made his own arrangements for 
stopping the shot •■froin penetrating the boilers or ma- 
chinery, that might come in forward or abaft, by ham- 
mocks, coal, bags of ashes, bags of sand, clothes-bags, and, 
in fact, every device imaginable. The bulwarks were 
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lined with hammocks by some, by splintcr-nettingsf made 
with ropes by others. Some rubbed their vessels over 
with mud, to make their ships less visible, and some 
white-washed their decks, to make things more visible by 
night during the fight. In the afternoon, I visited each 
ship, in order to know positively that each commander 
understood iny orders for the attack, and to see that all 
was in readiness. I had looked to their efficiency belbre. 
Every one appeared to understand his orders well, and 
looked fonvard to the conflict with firmness, but with 
anxiety, as it was to be in the night, or two o’clock in the 
morning.” 

The following order had been previously issued to the 
various commanders : 


You-will prepare your ship for service in the Mississippi river in tlie fol- 
lowing manner : , , 

Send down the top-gallant masts. ^ Eig in the flying *jib-boom, and land 
all the spars and rigging, except what are necessary for the three topsails, 
foresail, jib, and spanker. Trice up the topmast stays, or land the whiskers, 
and bring all the rigging into tlie bowsprit, so that there shall be nothing in 
the range of the direct fire ahead. 

Make arrangements, if possible, to mount one or two guns on the poop 
and top-gallant forecastle ; in other words, bo prepared to use as many guns 
as possible ahead and astern, to protect yourself against the e\iomy’s gun- 
boats and batteries, bearing in mind that you will always have to ride head 
to the current, and can only avail yourself of the sheer of the helm to point 
a broadside gun'inore than three points forward of the beam. 

Have a kedge in the mizzen chains (or any convenient place) on the 
quarter, with a hawser bent and leading through in the stern chock, ready for 
any emergency ; also grapnels in the boats, ready to hook on to, and to tow 
off, fire-ships. Trim your vessel a few inches by the head, so that if she 
touches the bottom she will not swing head down the river. • Put your boat 
howitzers in the foremaintops, on the boat carriages, and secure them for 
firing abeam, &*o. Should any ii\jury occur to the machinery of the ship 
making it necessary to drop down the river, you will back and fill down 
under sail, or yon can drop your anchor and drift down, but in no case 
attempt to turn the ship^s head down stream. Yon will have a spare hawser 
ready, and when ordered to take in tow your next astern, do so, keeping the 
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hawser shlok so long as tlio sliip can maintain her own position, having a care 
not to foul the propeller. 

No vessel must withdraw from battle, under any circumstances, ^without 
the consent of the llag-ofHcor. You will see that force and other pumps and 
engine liose are in good order, and men stationed by them, and your men wili 
bo drilled to the extinguishing of fire. 

Have light Jacob-ladders made to throw over the side for tlio use of the 
carpenters in stopping shot holes, who are to be supplied witli 2)ioces of inch 
hoard lined with felt and ordinary nails, and sec that the ports are marked 
in accordance with the “ordnance instructions” on the berth deck, to show 
the locality of tliO shot hole. 

Have many tubs of water about tbe decks, both for the purpose of extin- 
guishing fire and for drinking. Have a heavy kedge in the port main-chains, 
and a whip on the main-yard, ready to run it up and let fall on the deck of 
any vc.sscl you may run alongside of, in order to secure her for boarding. 

You will be careful to liavo lanyards on the lever of the screw, so as to 
secure tJie gun at the proper elevation, and prevent it from running down at 
each fire. I wish you to understand that the day is at hand when you will be 
called uj)on to meet tlio enemy in the worst form for our i^rofcssion. You 
must be prepared to execute all tboso duties to which you have been so long 
trained in the navy without 'having the opportunity of practising. I expect 
.every vessel’s crew to be well exercised at their guns, because it is required 
l)y the regulations oi* tlie service, and \t is usually the first object of our 
attention; but they must bo equally well trained for stopping shot holes and 
extinguishing fire. Hot and cold shot will, no doubt, be freely dealt to us, 
and there must be stout hearts and quick hands to extinguish the one and 
stop the holes of the other. 

I shall expect tlie most prompt attention to signals and verbal orders 
eltlier from myself or the captain of the licet, who, it will bo nndcr^?too^l, in 
all cases acts l?y my authority. 

D. G. FARRAGUT, 

Flog- Officer f }Vestern G nlf Blochiding 

Having at last made all the prei)ai'ations that ho could 
Avitli the means allowal him, and tlic mortar-boats having 
accomplished all that Avas in their poAV'cr to ^lo for the 
present, the 26th day of A])ril was fixed for the passage 
of the forts. The chain across the channel had been cut 
a few nights before, and a daring rcconnoissancc by Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell, on the night preceding the intended 
movement, shoAved that it had not been repaired. 
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It was detennincd to start at two o’clock in tlifc inoni- 
iiig, and, tlie evening before, Farragut visited his ships for 
a last jnterview with the coinuianders. These brave men 
were anxious as he himself was, as he went from ship to 
ship on that momentous afternoon, to see that his orders 
were undci'stood ; for there were two powerful forts, 
mounted with heavy guns, with their terrific cross-fire, to 
be j^assed, while fire-ships, rams, and iron-clad gunboats 
la}' beyond this gate of death, ready to receive what might 
remain of the crippled squadron, if any portion should 
succeed in getting through. IIopcs, feare, doubts of suc- 
cess, and anticipations of glory, by turns filled their hearts, 
but on none did such a heavy load lay as on Farragut. 

That quiet spring evening was passed lis the few hours 
that precede a desperate battle always is. Some, gay and 
reckless, laughed and joked over the coming encounter, 
■witli all the thoughtlessness of sailors ; ot]iers spent it in ' 
indicting last letters to loved ones at home, and entrusting 
keepsakes to friends, should they fall ; Avhile some God- 
feJiring men knelt in prayer, and committed their lives 
calmly jnto the hands of Him wliose purposes are ever 
right. The mighty river swept placidly by, fanned by the 
balmy breeze, and the (piiet stars came out one by one and 
looked down, tranquil as ever, on the unconscious stream, 
giving no toJeen of tlie coming earthquake. Some, inured 
to tlanger, lay down and slept soundly as ever; others 
paced the deck, taking, as they believed, their last look of 
the tranquil heavens. 

Thus tlfe hours ■\voro a^vay, and midnight came, and 
still all was quiet on land and water, save the solemn 
boom, at short intervals, of a gun from the boats on watch 
far up stream. At length, at two o’clock, rtvo lanterns 
were seen to rise slowly to the mizzen peak of the Hart- 
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ford. tThe hour of action had conic, and quickly the 
boatswain’s shrill call rung over the water, “ Up all ham- 
niocks,” and the drums beat to quarters. „ 

In a moment tliat quiet scene was changed to one of 
intense activity and bustle. The rattling of chains, the 
“yo heave ho” at the anchors, and quick, stern com- 
mands of the officers, and slow revolving of wheels, and 
answering signal-lights sparkling through the gloom, sent 
the blood Avith a ([uicker floAv through every lieart. The 
surrounding darkness imparted a mystery to these sounds 
of preparation, and added a deeper interest to the scene. 
In •one liour everything Avas ready, and the Ioav, black 
masses Avcre moving steadily up tOAvards the slumbering 
forts. • 

The attackwas to be made in tAvo columns. The rislit, 
led by Captain Bailey in the Cayuga, was composed of 
tlic I’ensacolaj Mississippi, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, 
Kineo, and Wissahickon; tlje left, led by Fan’agut in 
the Hartford, of the Brooklyn, Hichmond, Sciota, Iro- 
(piois, Kennebec, Pinola, Itasca, and Winona. The 
latter Av^as to engage Fort Jackson, and the .former 
St. Philip. Porter, Avith the Harriet Lane, Westfield, 
Oavusco, Miami, Clifton, and Jackson, Avas to take up a 
position AA^here he could pour in an enfilading fire Avhilc 
the fleet Avas passing the forts. , 

The enemy Avas on tlie look-out, ajid the vessels laid 
scarcely got under Avay when signal-lights flashed along 
the batteries, and then a belt of fire gleamed through the 
darkness, and the next moment the heavy •shot came 
shrieking along the. bosom of the stream. All eyes Avere 
noAv turned on the Hartford, as she silently steamed on 
— the signal “ close action” blazing from her rigging. In 
the mean time the moi'tar-boats beloAV opened their fire. 
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and the hissing shells rose in graceful curves, and, weaving 
an arch of fiery network over the advancing fleet, 
droppcjjl with a thunderous sound into the forts above. 
In a few minutes the advanced vessels opened, firing at 
tlie flash from the forts. The white smoke rolled and 
heaved in vast volumes along the shuddering waters, and 
one of the wildest scenes in the history of war uoav com- 
menced. The fleet, with full steam on, was soon abreast 
of the forts, and its rapid broadsides mingling in with 
the deafening explosions on shore, turned night into fiery 
da}^ Louder than redoubled thunders the heavy guns 
sent their deafening roar through the gloom, not in dis- 
tinct explosions, but in one long, wild, protracted crash, 
as tlioimh the ribs of nature Avere breaking' in final con- 
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vulsion. Amid this hell of terrors, a fire-raft, pushed 
steadily forAvard by the ram Manassas, loomed through 
the smoke like a phantom from the unseen AA^orld. As 
if steered by adverse fate, it bore straight doAvn on the 
Hartford. Farragut sheered off to avoid the collision, 
and in so doing ran aground, Avhen the fire-ship came 
■full against him. In a moment the hungry flames leaped 
up the rigging and darted along the smoking sides of 
the Hartford. It seemed all up Avith the gallant Farra- 
gut, and but for that stern discipline he ahvays maintains, 
his fate Avould have Ijcen sealed. There Avas no panic on 
board at' this aAvful catastrophe — every man Avas in his 
place, and in a moment the hose was manned and a 
stream of Avater turned on the flames. The poAverful 
engines Avero reversed, and soon forced the vessel off into 
deep Avatcr, though all aflame. The. firemen, cool and 
collected, plied their hose, Avhile the gunners still stood 
to their guns, and poured in their broadsides, and still 
the signal, “close action,” flamed above the staggering 
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ship. The fire was at length got under, and Farragut 
again moved at the head of his column. And now came 
do^vn the rebel fleet of thirteen gunboats and two iron- 
clad rams to mingle in the combat Broadside to broad- 
side, hull crashing against hull, it became at once a 
gladiatorial combat of ships. TIkj Varuna, Captain 
Boggs, sent five to the bottom one after another ; find, 
finally overcome by her unparalleled exertions, the noble 
boat Avent doAvn to join her adversaries beneath the 
turbid Mississippi. 

Farragut at last found himself past all the forts, with 
thirteen out of the seventeen vessels of tlie fleet. The 
Itasca, Winona, and Kennebec were so terribly cut up 
that they had to turn back, and floated in a crippled 
condition down the river. The Kinco Avas accidentally 
run into by the Brooklyn, and badly stove — ^receiving 
• besides twelve ‘sjiots in her hull ; yet she gallantly fought 
her Avay through. The Hartford, Cayuga, and Varuna 
encountered the greatest apparent dangers; yet every 
vessel, especially the Brooklyn, humaidy speaking, 
ought to have been lost, for never before Avere suoh frail 
boats exposed to such a teiTible fire and lived. The 
several commanders Avere Avorthy to fight under such a 
glorious leader, and carried their ships Ibi’Avard Avith a 
steadiness Jind nerve that have covered their "names Avith 
imperishable renoAvn. 

When the sun struggled up through the morning mist, 
he looked doAvn on a scene never to bo forgotten Avhile 
naval deeds' arc honored by the nation. There lay the 
forts Avith the rebel flags still flying. But their doom 
Avas sealed. And there, too, drmm ashore or wrecked 
or captured, Averc thirteen of the enemy’s gunboats out 
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of the sevoiteen he had brought doAvn to assist l!he forts 
in demolishing our fleet. 

Our total loss in this unparalleled combat was one 
hundred and seventy-one. 

Farragut now steamed up the river towards New 
Orleans, having first dispatched Captain Boggs in an 
open boat, through a^bayou inlet, to announce to Porter 
his success. In his letter to the latter he says, with a 
8<mgfroid and brevity that provoke a smile : “ We have 
had a rough time of it, as Boggs will tell you ; ” and 
then adds, that as soon as he has captured New Orleans 
he will return and finish the forts. As he passed upj he 
heard cannonading ahead, for Bailey in advance had 
come upon powerful batteries at English* Town, and was 
getting severely handled. But the Hartford coming to 
his rescue, they were soon finished. 

The way these were disposed of ctyfhot be given 
better than in Farragut's own language : “ They permitted 
us to approach within a mile and a quarter before they 
opened on us. Captain Bailey, in the Cayuga, Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Harrison, was in advance of me, and 
received the most q# the first fire; but, although the shoot- 
ing was good, they did not damage his little vessel much. 
He fell back, and the Hartford took her place. We had 
only two ^uns, which I had placed on the top-gallant 
forecastle, that could bear on them, until w^e got within 
half a mile. We then sheered ofij and gave them such 
a fire ‘ as they never dreamed of in their j)hilosophy.’ 
Ike Pensacola ran up after a while, and took the star- 
board battery off our hands ; and in "a few moments the 
Brooklyn ranged and took a chance at my friends on the 
left bank. They were silenced in, I should say, twenty 
minutes or half an hour. But I cannot keep a note of 
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time cn such occasions. I only know that half of the 
vessels did not get a chance at them. The river was too 
narrow for more than two or three vessels to act^to ad- 
vantage ; but all were so anxious, that my greatest fear 
was that we should fire into each other ; and Captain 
Wainwright and myself were hallooing ourselves hoarse 
at the men not to fire into our ships. This last affair,” 
he says, “ was what I call one of the little elegances of 
the profession — a dash and a victory.” But in speaking 
of the passage of the forts, in the same letter, he says : 
“ It was one of the most awful sights and events I ever 
s£wv or experienced. The smoke was so dense that it was 
only now and then you could see anything but the flash 
of the cannon and the fire-ships and rafts.” 

New Orleans was now at his mercy, and Lovell, com- 
manding the rebel troops in the city, took himself off and 
left it once naore under the control of the mayor, Monroe 
From him Farragut, through Captain Bailey, demanded 
the surrender of the city, and that the national flag be 
hoisted by noon on the City Hall, Mint, and Custom 
House, which were the property of the United Stages, To 
this summons the Mayor sent a long, windy, ridiculous an- 
swer. Ih regard to the raising of the flags, he said: “As 
to the hoisting any flag other than the flag of our adoj)tion 
and allegiance, let me say to you that the man lives not in 
our midst whose hand and heart would not be paralyzed 
at the TMre thought of such an act ; nor could I find in 
my entire constituency so wretched and desperate a rene- 
gade as wduld dare to profane with his hand the sacred 
emblem of our aspirations.” He then goes on to com- 
pliment Farragut as much as he could concerning his 
“noble but deluded nature,” and winds up with an ap- 
peal to be very careful of the feelings of his gallant con- 
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stituency, assuming an air of superiority and injured in- 
nocence that entitle him to a preeminence among all con- 
quered rulers of cities. To this piece of fustian and 
rhodolUantade Farragut returned the following quiet, 
brief reply: 

United States Flaq-Shzp IIaiitford, ) 
Off the City of New Orleans, April 26 . ) 

To his Honor the Mayor of New Orleam: 

Your Honor will please give directions that no flag but that of the United 
States will be permitted to fly in the presence of this fleet so long as it has 
the power to prevent it ; and as all displays of that kind may be the cause of 
bloodshed, I have to request that you will give this communication as general 
a circulation as possible. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, • 

Tour obedient servant, 

D. G. FARRAGUT. 

No bluster in this, but a very plain hint, that his hon- 
or, pompous and inflated as he is, may easily understand. 
‘•No flag but the stars and stripes will kiss the air in my 
sight while my guns, shotted and ready, bear on your 
citj^” Stern and inflexible in the discharge of his duty, 
.yet humble and meek before his Creator, he, on the same 
day on which this curt message was sent to the mayor, 
issued the following order : 


United States Flag-Ship Hartford^ ) 
Off the Oitt of New Orleans, April 26 , 1862 . ) 

Genebal Obdeb : 

Eleven o’clock this morning is the hour appointed for all the officers and 
crews of the fleet to return tlianks to Almighty God for His great goodness 
and mercy in permitting ns to pass through the events of the last two days 
with so little Iocs of life and blood. At that hour the church pennant will be 
hoisted on every vessel of the fleet, and their crews assembled will, in humili- 
ation and prayer, make their acknowledgments therefor to the Great Dis- 
penser of all human events. 

D. G. FARRAGUT, 

Flag-Officer Western Ou^f Bhclcading Squadron. 
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Although he had refused to confer further with the 
impudent Mayor, he ordered Captain Morris to hoist 
the flag on the Mint The latter sent a par^ on 
shore, and soon the old flag swung once more to the 
breeze in sight of the enraged population. The officer in 
charge warned the spectators that the guns of the Pen- 
sacola would open fire on the building if any one attempt- 
ed to haul it down. Leaving no guard to protect it, he 
returned to the ship and directed the howitzers in the 
maintop to be loaded with grape and trained on it. 

At eleven o’clock, in accordance with the order given 
abqye, the crews were all assembled on deck for prayers, 
and only one look-out left in the maintop to watch the 
flag. The solemn service had been progressing perhaps 
twenty minutes when the deep silence was broken by the 
discharge of the howitzers overhead. It at once aroused 
. every man fr^m his devotions, and as all eyes turned 
towards the Miht they saw four men on the roof of the 
building tearing down the flag. In an instant the gun- 
ners, without waiting for orders, sprang to the guns and 
pulled the strings. The next moment a whole broad- 
side was expected to pour into the city ; but not a gun went 
off. As it looked like rain, the gunners had removed the 
“wafers” by which they were discharged, before the 
service commenced, so that only the click of the locks 
was heard. But for this, fearful destruction would have 
ensued. 

Farragut also had trouble with Clouet, the commander 
of a French man-ofiwar, who, choosing to consider the 
order of the former as threatening the city with immedi- 
ate bombardment, had protested indignantly against it. 

Wearied out with the ridiculous proceedings all 
round, he gladly turned over the city to Butler, and 
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advanced up the river with his fleet He sent Cap- 
tain Palmer ahead to demand the surrender of Baton 
Rouge, and, while the correspondence with the Mayor 
was going on, arrived himself and took possession. He 
then directed the Captain to proceed to Natchez and 
seize it, while S. P. Lee continued on to Vicksburg and 
demanded its surrender. To this the military governor, 
Antry, replied that Mississippians did not know how to 
surrender, and if Farragut could teach them, to come on 
and try. 

After a somewhat spicy correspondence with Lovell, 
with regard his to taking vengeance on the inhabitants of 
a place near which the latter chose to place guns to fire 
into our passing vessels, Farragut proceeded to test the 
batteries of Vicksburg. Porter was ordered up with his 
mortar flotilla to shell out the heights, and at two o’clock 
on the 28th of June the signal to weigh anchor was given, 
and with the Iroquois (Roland commanding), the Oneida 
(S. P. Lee), the Richmond (James Alden), and Sciota, 
Pinola, and Winona, slowly steamed up into the fire of 
the batteries. 

The rebel guns opened on the fleet, the shot apparently 
being directed principally on the flag-ship. As the Hart- 
ford slowly approached, moving only fast enough to give 
steerage way, she opened a fearful fire from her starboard 
battery. She was so near that the gunners on shore could 
be plainly seen working their guns and waving their hats 
in defiance. Farragut, with his accustomed audacity, 
mounted to the mizen rigging to direct the Movements ; 
but his life there was not worth a farthing, for the enemy 
fired too high, and hence their concentrated storm of shot 
and shell tore through the rigging of the vessel, shrieking 
in a ^perfect hurricane around him. He therefore de- 
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scendedto the deck, and not two minutes after, the rigging 
where he had been standing was tom into shreds. Had 
he remained a little longer, he undoubtedly would have 
fallen a dead or wounded man on the deck below. 

For two hours he lay broadside to the batteries, pour- 
ing in an incessant fire, when, finding that he could not bring 
his guns to bear any longer, he put on steam and shot past, 
up the river. He had been strack by a splinter, which, 
however, only made a braise. The Kichmond, Oneida, 
Pinola, Sciota, ran the batteries with him. Captain 
Craven, of the Brooklyn, had received orders not to leave 
any batteries behind him without silencing them, and after 
sustaining the same fire for two hours, dropped down the 
river, remaining with the Kennebeck, Katahdin, and 
Porter mortar fleet. The loss on those which succeeded 
in passing the batteries was forty-five. 

Farragut now sent dispatches to Captain Davis, com- 
manding the squadron of the Upper Mississippi, and 
Halleck, asking their cooperation in the movements 
against Vicksburg. In the mean time, he wrote to the 
Government, that, though he might be able to silqpce the 
batteries of Vicksburg, and could go up and down when 
he chose, yet the place could not be captured without the 
aid of ten or twelve thousand men to approach it from 
the rear. The bombardment, however, was kept up, 
though with but little effect. 

About the middle of July, Farragut again steamed 
past the batteries, and anchored below with the rest of his 
fleet. The* next month he fulfilled his thraat against 
Donaldsonville, unless the inhabitants ceased the prac- 
tice of firing on his vessels as they passed up and down 
the river, and opened his guns on the place and nearly de- 
stroyed it. 
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He also dispatched a part of his force to take Gal- 
veston, Corjius Christi, and Sabine City. Commander 
W. B. Renshaw captured the former, and G. W. Kittredgc 
seized Corpus Christi, and Acting-master F. Crocker Sa- 
bine Pass. Lieut-commander Thos. McKean Buchanan 
was also dispatched to the Southwest Pass ; and up the 
Teche he had a sharp engagement with rebel batteries, 
and the rebel gunboat Cotton. 

The next month we find Farrajnit a«rain doAvn the 
river, in front of Baton Rouge — ^a part of his fleet assist- 
ing in the engagement on land, in which the gallant Gen- 
eral Williams fell in the veiy moment of victory. 

His career during the rest of the season was dis- 
tinguished chiefly for hard work, "without dny great battles. 
Among the incidents illustrative of his character that 
abound on the Mississippi, is one which showed his 
sang /void. In order to show how impervious iron- 
clads could be made agamst the heaviest shot, he was 
asked one time to accompany the Benton, the strongest 
boat in Davis’s fleet, in a reconnoissance of a new battery 
that had been erected near Vicksburg. He did so ; but 
the vessel had been but a short time under the fire* of the 
battery, when a heavy shot crashed through tlie mailed 
sides, and, striking a person beside him, tore him to frag- 
ments, thrciwing the blood and clotted flesh over his 
own person. Gazing a moment at the frightful spec- 
tacle, he coolly turned to the officer beside him and said : 
“ I am not going to stay here ; I am going on deck.” 
It seemed a curious place to go for safety ; bdt the anec- 
dote throws a world of light on the character of the man. 
When the storm raged fiercest, and shot and shell fell 
thickest on the vessel^ he ^vished to stand on her exposed 
deck. . 
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But the next year, in the very month (April) in which 
he 2 >assed the batteries of forts Philip and Jackson, he 
again showed what wooden vessels could do against* for- 
midable shore batteries. Grant Avas working his sIoav, 
toilsome Avay towards Vicksburg, and Farragut was 
ordered up to coo 2 )erate Avith him. But since he Avas 
there the year before, the rebels, oAving to the stupidity of 
the War Department, Avhich, in the face of Porter’s 
earnest representations, refused to occupy Port Hudson, 
had erected formidable Avorks, which Avere more difficult 
to i)ass than the batteries at Vicksburg. 

With the flag-ship Hartford, accompanied by the Bich- 
mond, armed Avith twenty-six eight and nine-inch Colum- 
biads, the Mississi2)pi, Avith tAventy-onc, the Monongahela 
with sixteen heaAry guns, and the gunboats Kineo, Al- 
batross, Sachem, and Gennessee, carrying each three 
•Columbiads and tAVO rifled 32-i)ounders (all screAV pro- 
jAcllers except the MississijAjAi), Jie, on the morning of the 
14th of Ajiril, anchored below the place. Here the pre- 
parations Avere all completed, and as Farragut determined 
to run the terrible gauntlet in the night, and hence^could 
have no lights aboard the vessels, the decks, gun-carriages 
and nettings Avere Avhitewashed, so that the gunners could 
distinguish enough to Avork their pieces. The next morn- 
ing he reached Prophet’s Island, in full vieAV of the rebel 
batteries. Four mortar-boats Avere anchored some three 
miles distant, to throAv shells into the hostile Avorks. At 
one o’clock these opened fire, and all the afternoon the 
blazing shell* SAvejft in long curves over the stream and 
dropped amid the hpstile guns. They seemed, however, 
to produce but little effect. A small land force had been 
sent to the rear of the garrison to distract their attention ; 
for Farragut, notAvithstanding his former success,, saw 
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clearly enough that his vessels were to be put to a severer 
test than ever before. 

That night, Avhen all was ready, the Hartford ran up 
a red light — ^the signal to weigh anchor — and the little 
fleet moved cautiously up the stream. The Hartford, 
with the Albatross lashed to her side, led the van, fol- 
lowed by the Richmond with the Gennessee, and the 
Monongahela with the Kineo. The Mississippi and Sa- 
chem came last. The rebel batteries extended for nearly 
four miles along the banks, tier above tier. The ex- 
perience of the past year had not been lost on the enemy, 
and they had fortified the place so that it Avas thought 
impossible for boats to get past it Made perfectly aAvai’e 
by their men on Avatch of the movements of Farragut, 
the latter had scarcely started, Avhen signal-lights flashed 
from battery to battery, and then a blaze leaped u]) on the 
shore from a pile of combustibles gathered for the pur- 
pose, Avhich soon SAvelled ta a conflagration that made the 
Avhole bosom of the stream in front, light as day. Not- 
withstanding all his precaution, it Avas plain that Farragut 
Avould have light enough on his aAvful passage. When 
the silent, dark vessels entered this illuminated space, the 
fire of the rebel batteries Avas aAvful beyond conception. 
The vessels at once poured in their starboard broadsides, 
as rapidly the guns could be loaded and fired. There 
Avas but little air stirring. The huge volumes of smoke, 
rolling out in fierce contortions over the ruddy bosom of 
the stream, added indescribably to the terror of the com- 
bat, Avhile above it the shells rose and fell incessantly, 
Avith shrieks that ribbed the continuous thunder-peal be- 
loAv Avith a strange, unearthly sound. The immense 
volumes of smoke soon Avrapped river and shore in im- 
penetrable darkness, rent only by the solid sheets of fire 
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that burst through. Amid this terrific uproar there arose 
from the water the despairing cry of “ Help ! oh, help ! ” 
from a drowning man who had fallen overboard. „ But 
amid this wild hurricane of death no help could be given, 
and the cry grew fainter and fainter, as the poor fellow was 
borne down by the swift current, till it was lost in the 
distance. The river was narrow at this point, and soon 
the ships, in the smoke and darkness, could not see each 
other, and again and again barely escaped firing a broad- 
side into each other. The shouts of the ofiiccrs rose over 
the din, and the whole scene became one of complete be- 
wilderment ; yet the brave ships struggled on, stemming 
the mighty current, in the stem endeavor to pass this 
gateway of hell. • An officer stood on the prow of each 
vess(!l, striving to pierce the gloom, while a line of men 
stretched from him to the stern, to transmit orders ; for if 
•she should run aground in the darkness, her doom 
was sealed. For an hour and a half this fearful nightly 
combat lasted, before the Hartford, with the Albatross 
lashed to her side, succeeded in passing beyond the bat- 
teries. Farragut now turned his eye down stream,^to see 
what had become of the rest of his fleet ; but not a vessel 
greeted his' eye, except, through the intervening darkness, 
now and then a black hull would start out amid the gushes 
of flame, that, like a blaze of lightning, illuijiinated the 
river, showing that they were still struggling below. The 
Bichmond came next to him, but a shell had entered her 
starboard port, bursting inside with a terrific explosion 
that almost iifted the strong ship from the water. Soon 
after a storm of shot burst through her buhvarks, sending 
everything to wreck in its passage. Lieut-Commandcr 
Cummings, with speaking trumpet in hand, was shouting 
out over the uproar to his crew at the time, and by his 
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side stood Captain Aldeu, and both fell at once to the 
deck — the former with his left le^ torn off just below the 
knee. As they bore him away, he said : “ Put a tourni- 
quet on 111}'^ leg, boys. Send my letters to my wife, and 
toll her I fell in doing my duty.” As the surgeon took 
olf the shattered limb, he said, “ I would willingly give 
my other leg, if 'we could but pass those batteries.” The 
vessel struggled on amid flame and smoke, and succeeded 
in ])assing the most potverful batteries, when a shot en- 
tered her steam-chest, which so disabled her that she 
began to drift helplessly down stream. Just then a tor- 
pedo burst under her stern, with a force that made all her 
timbers quiver. The Gennessee, Avhich was alongside, now 
took her in tow, and steamed rapidly down stream. The 
Monongahola, with the Kineo, that came next, fared but 
little .better. Her commander (McKinstry) fell early in 
the battle, and the command devolved ^ on Lieutenant 
Thomas. In the smoke and darkness, she lost the chan- 
nel, and suddenly found herself aground directly under 
the lire of a heavy batter}^ where she lay for nearly a 
half an hour, riddled and tom by shot and shell. At 
length she succeeded in backing off, and once more boldly 
turned her prow up stream, and began to stem the rapid 
current. But the tremendous fire to which she had been 
so long exposed had disabled her machinery, and it was 
soon evident that the gallant struggle was in vain, and 
she too dropped down to the mortar fleet at Pro^ihet’s 
Island. Last of all came the noble Mississippi, with a 
crew of thfee hundred aboard, sweeping proudly over the 
waters whose name she bore, with the 8 clma lashed to her 
larboard side, to assist her in case her machinery gave way. 
She got opposite the to^vn, and, feeling that her greatest 
danger was over, put on steam and shot swiftly ahead. 
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The next moment she struck bottom near the western 
shore, having lost her course in the darkness. There she 
lay, a moveless target. The enemy saw her, and imme- 
diately concentrated an awful fire upon her. Captain 
Smith ordei’ed the gunners to keep up their fire, and her 
broadsides exploded so rapidly that one could scarcely 
count the reports, and in the mean time he put fortli 
every effort to get the vessel afloat. Her decks were soon 
slippery with blood, and the dead and wounded lay 
strewn around like autumn leaves. The ship, however, 
under her great headway, had buried herself so deep in 
the mud that she could not be forced off, and Smith re- 
solved to destroy her. Amid the raining shot, com- 
bustibles were piled fore and aft, to be fired as soon as the 
crew had taken to the boats. By some mistake the torch 
was applied forward before the order was given, and while 
*the crew still Cl‘9wded the deck. A panic followed, and 
some flung themselves overboard, many of whom were 
drowned. Captain Smith, however, coolly lighted his 
segar, and quietly, but rapidly, hurried the men ashore ; 
and then, spiking the guns — many of them with hie own 
hand — ^lie, with Lieutenant Dewey and Engineers Boek- 
elder and ifower, who had stood by him to share his fate, 
left the vessel, and stepped on board the iron-clad Essex, 
which had come to his assistance, commanded by Captain 
Caldw6ll, and amid the tempest of shot and shell that 
incessantly swept both vessels, removed all the sick and 
wounded, and dropped do^vn stream. As the light of the 
burning vessM arose on the midnight air, the ’enemy on 
shore sent up frantic yells of delighk The next moment 
two shells burst in the abandoned ship, scattering several 
casks of turpentine amid the blazing combustibles. A 
torrent of fire immediately rolled over the vessel, which, 
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lightened by the removal of her crew and the action of the 
flames, now slowly floated off; and her bow, catching the 
doAVTiward current, swung heavily down stream, bringing 
her other broadside to bear, which had not yet been used. 
The guns, heated by the fire, soon began to go off, one 
after another, as though fired by an invisible hand. The 
flag was still floating above the flaming ruin, and the 
grand old vessel, as if conscious that the country’s honor 
was committed to her keeping, swept steadily down 
stream, flaunting her colors in the face of the foe, and in 
her death-struggles still thundering on the hostile batteries. 
It was a wild and gi*and spectacle that she presented, as, 
erect amid the roaring flames — ^not wildly swaying with the 
current, but moving steadily, as though steered by sm un- 
seen hand, with her flag still flying and her guns roaring 
— she passed proudly and all alone, out of the desolating 
fire. Still drifting with the current, 8|,ie swept on till 
Prophet’s Island concealed her form. Then there sud- 
denly arose a pyramid of fire and smoke, lighting up the 
shores like a conflagration, followed by an earthquake 
sound* The fire had reached her magazine, and in one 
loud explosion the proud vessel, which had so long braved 
the seas, went to the bottom, carrying her flag Avith her. 
Of about three hundred that composed her creAV, sixty- 
five, or nearly a quarter, Avere killed, Avounded, or taken 
prisoners. Seventy, Avho reached the Avestem shore, made 
their Avay through the Avoods and sAvamps, and finally 
reached the ships bcloAv. 

Farra^^ut, Avith the Albatross, Avas now above the place, 
but all alone. His fleet Avas cut off from him. He had 
not only been lucky in getting safely through, but his ves- 
sel had been handled with consummate skill ; for it was 
necessary to strike the rapid current running almost at 
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right angles to his course, as he passed the point, so as to 
keep his boAvs from being swept around, and the vessel 
borne back doAvn the stream under the batteries. In the 
darkness, this was a very difficult matter. 

Though he had not succeeded in getting the vessels he 
needed above the jdace, he at once began to bombard it, 
Avhile the fleet attacked it from beloAV. 

In the subsequent siege of the place by Banks, Farra- 
gut did good service, inflicting severe injury on the rebel 
batteries. 

While at Port Hudson he heard, in the latter part of 
June, that Donaldsonville Avas about to be attacked by the 
rebels, and moved doAvn before it, and on the day of 
attack opened such a flanking fire on the enemy that he 
Avas obliged to withdraAv, although the stonning party had 
already got inside. He also bombarded Grand Gulf. 

Much impatience Avas exhibited East at the sloAvncss 
Avith Avhich operations Avent on around Vicksburg. Far- 
ragut Avas blamed by a portion of the press. Among 
other papers Avhich shoAved dissatisfaction Avith his course 
Avas the Journal of Commerce. This one he took notice 
of in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, saying that 
he did so because he heard that the information of the 
Avritcr Avas obtained from the War Department. 

His duties on thcAvaters of the Mississippi and coast of 
Texas, the blockading of Avhich Avas under his charge, Avere 
not of the kind most congenial to his tastes, lor a great part 
of the time he Avas compelled to keep his squadron scattered 
on every si’de. Guerrillas had to be attacked in one place, 
an annoying little* batteiy silenced in another, streams and 
channels opened to our forces, or shut to blockade run- 
ners, and rebel property destroyed Avhere it Avas of use to 
the Confederate government — making those duties varied 
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and liarrassing. Here and there, too, losses were sus- 
tained which he had no means of preventing, as most of 
the work had to he done by subordinates that, from thc 
l)eculiar circumstances in which they were placed, had to 
act without specific orders. 

Hence it was with satisfaction that he heard he was to 
to be removed from this sort of guerrilla warfare on the 
water, and once more hoist his pennant on the deep. The 
strongholds on the Mississippi having fallen, the Govern- 
ment next turned its attention to Mobile. It was decided 
that a land and naval force combined should operate 
against it — the former under Generals Canby and Granger, 
and the latter under Farragut. In January, 1864, he 
sailed for Mobile Bay to make a reconnoissance of the forts 
and batteries, and vessels commanding its entrance, for 
the purpose of obtaining an accurate knowledge of their 
strength. Morgan and Gaines were the c^iief forts bar- 
ring it, and he gives the following as the results of his 
investigations : 


On tho' morning of the 20th instant I made a reconnoissanco of Forts 
Morgan and Gaines. I wont in over the bar in the gunboat Octorara, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Lowe, taking the Itasca in company as a precaution 
against accident. Wo passed up to Land Island, and laid abreast of the 
light-house on it. Tho day was uncommonly lino and the air very clear. 
We were distant 'from tho forts three (3) and three and a half (SJ) miles, 
and could see everything distinctly, so that it was easy to verify the state- 
ments of tho refugee McIntosh, in respect to tho number of guns visible on 
tho bastions of the fort. I could count the guns and the men who stood by 
them; could see tlie piles that liad been driven across from Fort Gaines to 
tho channel opjAisito Fort Morgan — the object of which is to force tho ships 
to keep as close as possible to tho latter. There were no vessels in tho bay 
except one transport steamer. j 

I am satisfied that if I had one iron-clad at this time, I could destroy . 
their whole force in tho bay, and reduce the forts at my leisure, by cooper- 
ation with our laud forces — say five thousand men. Wo must have about 
two thousand and five hundred men in tho rear of each fort, to make regular 
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approaches by land, and to prevent the garrison’s receiving supplies and re- 
inforcements ; the fleet to run the batteries, and fight the flotilla in the bay. 
Ihit without iroii-clads, wo should not be able to fight the enemy’s vessels of 
that class witli much prospect of success, as the latter would lie on the flats 
where our ships could not go to destroy them. Wooden vessels can do noth- 
ing with thciJi unless by getting within one or two hundred yards, so as to 
ram them or pour in a broadside. 

I am told by Mr. Shock, the first engineer, that two of the iron-clads 
now being constructed at St. Louis are finished, and that three or four ought 
to be by this time. If I could get these, I would attack them at once. 

There was a very full and elaborate description of the 
rebel works in and about Mobile bay and harbor furnished 
by a mechanic from New Hamj)shire whoAvas employed in 
the South Avhen the rebellion broke out, and who took Avork 
at his trade at Mobile on half-pay to escape conscription. 
Taking advantage of a furlough granted him that he might 
visit his father in Alabama or Florida, he escaped to Pen- 
sacola, and at this time Avas on board the Octorara. Ac- 
cording to his statement Fort Morgan mounted some thirty 
guns in all — a portion of them carrying an enormous 
Aveight of metal — and Fort Gaines twenty-one. There 
were also tlu’cc steamers and four rams inside, Avaiting to 
receive any vessels that might succeed in passmg the forts. 
Batteries also lined tlie shore, and torpedoes paved tlie 
bed of tiiG channel. That Farragut thought ‘Svith one 
iron-clad he could destroy all the force in the bay” shoAvs 
a daring and consciousness of poAver that would be alarm- 
ing in any one but a commander avIio Avas not bom to be 
beaten. 

The latter part of next month (February), he shelled 
Fort PoAvell on Shell Island in Grant’s Pass* for a Aveek, 
but made but little impression on it, as he could not, on 
account of the shalloAvness of the water, get his vessels 
nearer than 4000 yards. The poAverful rebel ram Tennes- 
see had not at this time got over Dog River Bar into the 
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harbor, and Farragut wished to make his attack before she 
did. 

On the 1st of March he again bombarded Fort Powell, 
and in an hour and a half silenced it. During the day, 
however, to his great surprise, he sa-w the Tennessee steam 
sloviy up opposite Grant’s Pass, Avhere his squadron lay. 
He noAV wrote to the Department that it Avould be “much 
more difficult to take Mobile with wooden vessels than it 
would have been a week ago.” 

A month later he says : 

I fully understand and appreciate my situation. The experience I Lad 
of tlie fight between the Arkansas and Admiral Davis’s vessels on the ^iissis- 
sippi, showed plainly how unequal the contest is between iron -clads and 
wooden vessels in loss of life, unless you succeed in destroying the iron-clad. 
I therefore deeply regret that the Department has not been aide to give ns 
oxK of the many iron-dads that are off Charleston and on the Mississiiq)!, 
I have always looked for tlie latter, hut it appears that it takes ns twice as 
long to build an iron-clad as any one else. It looks as if the contractors and 
the fates were against ns. AVhilo the rebels are bendin;^ tlieir whole ener- 
gies to the war, our peoi)lo are expecting tlio war to close by default: and if 
tlioy do not awaken to a sense of their danger soon, it will bo so. 

Jlut be assured, sir, that the navy will do its duty, lot the issue come when 
it may, or I am greatly deceived. 

I think you have many ready and willing to make any sacrifico their coun- 
try can recpiire of them. 

All I ask of them i.s to do their loholc duty ; tlio result belongs to God. 

A few weeks subsequent to this lie says : 

My mail from New Orleans this morning is very discouraging. Our 
army is not only falling l>nck to tJiat most demoralizing of places, Ncav Or- 
leans, but I am informed by Lieutenant-Commander Cook, at Matagorda, 
that General Hanks has ordered Matagorda to he abandoned, and tlio forts 
and earthworks to be destroyed. The general is in New Orleans ; tlie army 
said to be at Morganzia, just above Port Hudson, on the western shore. 

I ran in shore yesterday, and took a good look at the iron-clad Tenno.^see. 
She fiie.s the blue flag of Admiral Buchanan. She has four ports of a side, 
out of which she lights, I understand from the refugees, four Y-inch Brooks 
rifles, and two li)-inch colurribiads. She has a torpedo fixture on the bow. 
Their four iron-clads and three wooden gunboats make quite a formidable 
appearance. 
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Tho Department has not yet responded to my call for the iron-clads in the 
Mississippi, which I was led to believe were intended for this squadron. 

I am placing heavy iron cutters on the bows of iny vessels, and shall also 
have torpedoes to place me on an equality with my enemy, if ho comes out- 
side. No doubt he will have tho advantage of mo inside, as they are plant- 
ing them every day ; we can see them distinctly when at work. 

Torpedoes are not so agreeable when used on both sides ; tliorefdre I have 
reluctantly brought myself to it, and have always deemed it unworthy of 
a chivalrous nation ; but it docs not do to give your enemy such a decidccl 
superiority over you. 

Thus the winter and spring wore away, and mid-sum- 
mer came before the preparations were completed for the 
contemplated attack. Farragut was at length informed 
that the iron-clad Tecumseh had arrived at Pensacola. 
There she was detained for want of coal, and had it not 
been for Captain Jenkins, of the Richmond, Craven said 
on his arrival, “God knows when I should have got 
here.” He worked incessantly to carry out Farragut’s 
^vishcs, and th,p latter said of him, “ He carries out the 
sj)irit of one of Lord Collingwood’s best sayings, ‘ Not to 
be afraid of doing too much ; those who are, seldom do as 
much as they ought.’” 

On the 8th of July he had an interview with General 
Canby, ai)d it was finally agreed that the latter should first 
invest Fort Gaines Avith the army; and the troops were 
landed for that purpose, ar»d began to throw up Avorks. 
He, in the mean time, had issued the folloAving order: 

Strip your vessels and prepare for the conflict. Send down all your 
superfluous spars and rigging. Trico up or remove the whiskers. Put up 
the splinter-nets on tho starboard side, and barricade tho wheel ami steers- 
men with sails and hammocks. Lay chains or sand-bags on the decks over 
tho machinery ' to resist a plunging fire. Hang tho &heet-o*hains over tho 
side, or make any otliqr arrangement for security that your ingenuity may 
suggest, ].and your starboard boats, or lower and tow them to tho port 
siclo, and lower the port boats down to the water’s edge. Place a leadsman 
and the i)ilot in tho i)ort-quarter boat, or the one most convenient to tho 
commander. 
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The vessels 'will run past the forts in couples, lashed side by side, as here- 
inafter designated. The flag-ship will lead, and steer from Sand Island N. 
by E. by coTupass, until abreast of Fort Morgan ; then N.W. lialf N., until 
past the Middle Ground ; then N. by W. ; and the others, as designated in 
the drawing, will follow in duo order, until ordered to anchor; but the bow 
and (piarter line must bo preserved, to give the chase-guns a fair range ; and 
each vessel must be ke])t astern of the broadside of the next ahead. Each 
vessel will kee]) a very little on the starboard quarter of his next ahead, and 
-wlion abreast of the fort will keep directly astern, and as we pass the fort 
will take the same distance on the i)ort-qiiarter of tlio next ahead, to enable 
the stern guns to fire clear of tlie next vessel astern. 

It will bo the object of the admiral to got as close to the fort as possible 
before opening fire ; tlie ships, however, wdll open fire the moment the enemy 
opens upon us, witli their chase and other guns, as fast as they can be brought 
to bear. Use short fuses for the shell and shrapnell, and as soon as within 
three or four hundred yards, give the grape, it is understood that hereto- 
fore wo have fired too high ; but with grape-sliot it is necessary to elevate a 
little above the object, as grape wdll dribble from the muzzle of the gun. 
If one or more of tho vessels bo disabled, their partners must carry them 
through, if possible ; but if they cannot, then the next astern must render 
the required assistance ; but as the admiral contemplates moving with tho flood- 
tide, it.wdll only require suflicient power to keep the crippled vessels in the 
channel. 

Vessels that can, must place guns upon the poop and topgallant forecastle, 
and in tho tops on the starboard side. Should the enemy fire grape, tliey 
will remove the men from tho topgallant forecastle and poop to tlie guns be- 
low, out of grape range. 

The howitzers must keep up a constant fire from tho time they can reach 
with shrapnell until out of its range. 

I). G. FAliKAQUT, 

Rear-Admiral^ Commanding IF. 0, B, Squadron, 

The preparations having been completed, the signal was 
lioisted at daylight, August 5th, to weigh anchor and get 
under way. The wooden vessels were lashed in the fol- 
lowing order: The Brooklyn, Captain James Alden, 
commander, led the fleet witli the Octorara, jAeutenant- 
Conmiander C. 11. Greene, on the port side. Next came 
the flag-ship Hartford, Captain Percival Drayton, with the 
Metacomet, Lieutenant-Commander J. E. Jewett; the 
liichmond. Captain T. A. Jenkins, Avith the Port Boyal, 
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Lieutenant-Commander B. Gheradi ; the LackaAvana, 
Captain G. B. Marchand, Avith the Seminole, Commander 
E. Donaldson; the Monongahela, Commander F. H. 
Strong, Avith the Kennebec, Lieutenant-Commander W. 
P. McCann; the Ossipee, Commander W. E. LeRoy, 
Avith the Itasca, Lieutenant-Commander George BroAvn ; 
and the Oneida, Commander R. M. Mullany, Avith the 
Galena, Lieutenant-Commander C. H. Wells, completed 
the line. 

It Avas a novel position for Farragut to find himself 
in — fblloAving instead of leading — and one Avhich he took 
very reluctantly, and only at the earnest solicitations of the 
officers, Avho said that the Brooklyji, having four chase 
guns to the Hartford’s one, and also an ingenious machine 
for picking uj> torpedoes, Avith Avhich they kncAV the chan- 
nel to be lined, should be the leading vessel. They stated, 
moreover, that in their judgment the flag-ship, oh the 
movements and* signals of Avhich all the other movements 
depended, should not be so much exposed as she Avould be 
at the head of the line, for she might be crippled before 
they came up Avith the forts. Farragut demurred very 
much to this arrangement, saying that “ exposure Avas one 
of the penalties of rank in the navy;” besides, it did not 
matter Avhere the flag-sliip Avas, as “she Avould always be 
the main target of the enemy.” 

. The fleet, Avith the Brooklyn ahead, steamed sloAvly on, 
and at a quarter to seven the Tecumseh fired the first gun. 
Twenty minutes later the forts opened their fire, Avhen the 
Brooklyn replied Avith two 100-pounder Parrot]; rifles, and 
the battle fairly commenced. The rebel rams and iron- 
clads, lying under the protection of the fort, added their 
fire, playing almost exclusively on the Avooden vessels. 

Farragut had lashed himself near the maintop, so as to 
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be able to overlook tbe whole scene, and watched with 
absorbing anxiety the progress of the fleet through the 
treniendous fire now concentrated upon it. Suddenly, to 
his utter amazement, he saw the Brooklyn stop and begin 
to back, causing the order t(i reverse engines to pass down 
through the whole fleet, and bringing it to a sudden halt 
just as it was entering the fiery vortex. “ What could this 
mean,” had hardly leaped to the lips of Farragut, when 
he heard the cry, “ The Tecumseh is going down ! ” 
Glancing his eye towards the spot where she lay, he saw 
only the top of her turrets rapidly disappearing beneath 
the water. The sight at this moment was enough to try 
the stoutest heart, and it brought out, like a flash of light- 
ning, all the heroism in the man. What! his whole line 
halted — the Tecumseh, for which he had waited so long, 
as the only match in his fleet for the ram Tennessee, gone 
to the bottom with all her noble crew, and the fiery tem- 
pest fidl upon him! With his usually mild face now 
blazing with the light of battle, and unalterable resolu- 
tion written on every lineament, he shouted out, in a voice 
that rung over the thunder of cannon, to start the engines 
and steam right on ; and, dashing to the head of the line, 
with his bold signal fluttering aloft “close Action,” he 
drove straight for the blazing fort, followed by the scpiad- 
ron, — the commanders believing, as he said, “ that they 
were going to a noble death with their commander-in- 
chief.” The buoys were right ahead which had turned the 
Brooklyn back, indicating Avlicre torpedoes were sujiposcd 
to be sunk, ready to lift his ship into the air-as they had 
the Tecumseh ; but, pointing between them, the order was 
to move on, and with the foam dashing from the bows 
of his vessel he swept forward, “determined,” he said, 
“ to take the chances.” The fleet followed, gun answering 
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gun, in one continuous thunder-peal that shook land and 
Avater. 

Wheeling to the northwest as he kejit the channel, he 
brought his whole broadside to bear AArith fearful effect on 
the fort. As he moyed in flame and smoke past it, still 
standing high up in the rigging, he saAV the ram Tennessee 
steam out to attack him. He, hoAvever, did not stop to 
engage her, but, giAung her one broadside, kept on towards 
the rebel gunboats Selma, Gaines, and Morgan, that Avere 
raking him with a scourging fire. The Selma, especitilly, 
by keeping on his boAvs, made sad havoc Avith her stern- 
guns, Avhile his OAvn 100-pounder rifle could not be 
brouglit to bear, as its carriage had been shattered by a 
shell. He therefore cast off his consort, the Metacomet, 
Avith orders to pursue her. She at once gave chase, and, 
after a sharp race of an hour, captured her. The Morgan 
and Gaines ran into shalloAV Avater under the guns of the 
fort, Avhere the hitter Avas set on fire, but the former in the 
night escaped up the Mobile river. 

The other vessels folloAving in the Avake of the flag-ship, 
one after another SAveptpast the batteries, the crews loudly 
cheering, and Averc signalled by Farragut to come to an- 
chor. Buu the officers had scarcely commenced clearing 
decks Avhen the rebel ram Avas seen boldlj'^ standing out 
into the bay, and steering sti’aight for the fleet, Avith 
the purpose of attacking it. The moment Farragut dis- 
covered it, he signalled the vessels to run her doAni, and, 
hoisting up his oAvn anchor, ordered the pilot to drive the 
Hartford full on the monster. The Monongahela, under 
the command of the intrepid Strong, being near the rear 
of the line, Avas still moving up the bay Avhen he saAv the 
ram heading for the line. He instantly sheered out, and, 
ordering on a full head of steam, drove Avith tremendous 
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force straight on the iron-clad structure. lie struck her 
fair, then, swinging round, poured a broadside of eleven- 
inch shot, which, fired at such close range, fell with the 
Aveight of descending rocks on her mailed side. Yet they 
bounded back, and dropped harmlessly into the Avater, 
Wheeling, he again struck her, thougli he had carried 
aAA’ay his OAvn iron proAV and cutAvater.* The LackaAvana 
came next, and striking the ram Avhile under full head- 
Avay, rolled her over on her side. Such Avas the force of 
the shock that her oAvn stem Avas cut and crushed to the 
planks for a distance of three feet above the Avater’s edge 
to five feet bcloAv, springing her aleak. If his yards and 
topmasts had not been doAvn, they Avould have gone over- 
board Tinder the shock. As the vessel sAvung around 
broadside to, a gunner succeeded in planting a nine-inch 
shell, fired Avithin tivelve feat of the ram, into one of the 
shutters, breaking it into fragments, Avhich Avere driven 
into the casemate. The rebels could be seen through tlie 
portholes making defiant gestures, Avhile they cursed and 
blackguarded our crew in revolting language, Avliich so 
exasperated them that they fired on them Avitli muskets, 
and even hurled a spittoon and holy-stone at tliem, Avhich 
made them scatter. The next moment, doAvn*' came Far- 
ragut in the Hartford, but just before the vessel struck, 
the ram sheered so that the bloAv Avas a glancing one, 
and the former rasped along her iron-plated hull and 
fell alongside. liecoiling for some ten or tAvelve feet, the 
Hartford poured in at that short distance a Avhole broad- 
side of nirje-inch solid shot, hurled Avith charges of thirteen 
pounds of jTOAvder. The heavy metal, though sent Avith 
such aAvful force, and in such close proximity, made no 

* Strong, by tliis bold movement, doubtless saved some of the vessels, and ought 
to have been proinotcd. 
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impression, but broke into fragments on the mailed 
sides, or dropped back into the water. The shot and shell 
from the Tennessee, on the other hand, went ci’ashing 
through and through the Avooden sides of the Hartford, 
streAving her deck Avith the dead. One 150-pound shell, 
exploding inside, prostrated men on the right hand and 
left, one of the fragments going through the sjAar and 
berth decks, and clean tlirough the launch into the hold 
beloAv among the Avounded. 

Farragut noAV stood off, and began to make a circuit 
in order to come doAAUi again, Avhen the LaekaAvana, 
Avhich Avas driving the second time on the monster, 
struck by accident the Hartford a little forward of the 
mizzen mast, and cut her doAvn to Avithin tAvo feet of 
the Avatcr. She Avas at first thought to be sinking, 
and “the Admiral! the Admiral! — save the Admi- 
ral!” rang over, the shattered deck. But Farragut, 
seeing that the vessel Avould still float, shouted out to 
put on steam, determined to send her, crushed and 
broken as she Avas, full on the ram. 

By this time the monitors had craAvled up, and were 
pouring in their heavy shot. The ChickesaAV got under the 
stern and knocked aAvay the smokestack, Avhile the Man- 
hattan sent one shot clean through the vessel, and disabled 
her stem port shutter with a shell, so that the gun could 
not be used, while a third carried aAvay the steering gear. 
Thus, Avith her steering-chains gone, her smokestack shot 
aAvay, many of her port shutters jammed, the Tennessee 
stood amid tte croAvding gunboats like a bleeding stag 
at bay among the "hounds, Avhile the Ossipee, Le Boy 
conunanding, Avas now driving toAvards her under fiill 
headway ; and a little farther off, bearing doAvn on the 
same aAvful errand, Avere coming the Hartford, Mononga- 
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hela and Lackawana. The fate of the poor vessel was 
now sealed, and her commander hoisted the white flag, 
but not until the Ossipec was so near, that Lc Roy could 
not prevent a collision, and his vessel rasped heavily 
along the iron sides of the ram. lie received her surren- 
der from commander Johnson — the admiral, Buchanan, 
having been previously wounded in the leg. This ended 
the morning’s work, and, at ten minutes past ten, Farra- 
gut brought his fleet to anchor within four miles of Fort 
Morgan. 

The killed and wounded on board the fleet amounted 
to two hundred and twenty-two — among the latter was 
Captain Mallory, of the Galena. Fifty-two were killed, 
of which twenty-five, or about half, were killed on board 
the Hartford, showing to what a fearful fire the flag-ship 
had been exposed. The Brooklyn was the next severest 
sufferer, receiving the heaviest fire of tlje fort. 

The loss of the Tecumseh, ■with her gallant commander 
Craven and his crew, nearly all of whom went to the bot- 
tom, chastened somewhat the joy over this great victory. 
Crav.en was in the turret Avhen the torpedo exploded, 
which almost lifted the iron-clad from tliQ water, and 
bloAving such a huge opening in her bottom that she 
sunk before the men from below could get on deck. 
Farragut, when he saw her go doAvn, and just as he was 
starting to the head of the line, sent Acting Fnsign 
Henry C. Nields with a boat to rescue any of the sur- 
vivors that might be swimming in the water, and nobly 
did he perform the perilous duty assigned him. Sitting 
in the stern of the boat, he gave his* orders coolly as his 
great commander could have done, and the rowers bent 
steadily to their oars while shot and shell fell in a per- 
petual shower around them. He succeeded in picking 
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up ten within six hundred yards of the fort. A smile of 
pleasure lighted for a moment Farragut’s face as he saw 
from his high perch lutfv faithfully and heroically the 
daring youth performed his perilous task. 

The only other vessel lost was the Philippi, which fol- 
lowed the fleet against orders, and being struck by a shot 
was run ashore by her commander and deserted, when the 
rebels burned her. 

Some idea of the terrible fire that had rolled over the 
waters that morning may be obtained by reflecting Avhat 
an enormous amount of powder must have been exploded, 
since the Hartford and Brooklyn alone fired nearly five 
thousand pounds. The fleet and batteries together must 
have expended enough, if put together, to have lifted the 
city of Mobile bodily from its firm foundations. 

The spirit of the commander in this great combat 
seemed to have actuated every officer and man. Parragut 
said of his flag-lieutenant, G. Crittenden Watson, who 
stood on the poop during the entire action, attending to 
the signals, “ He is a scion worthy of the noble stock he 
sprang from.” Drayton, the flag-captain, said that al- 
though many of the crew had never before seen a battle, 
not one flinched. At difierent times the greater part of 
four guns’ crews were swept away, yet in every case the 
killed and wounded were quietly removed, the injury at 
the guns made good, and in a few moments, excejjt fi’om 
the crimson deck, nothing could lead one to suspect that 
anything out of the ordinary routine had happened. 
Charles Melville, knocked down and wounded with fifteen 
others, and presenting a ghastly spectacle, no sooner got his 
wounds dressed than he returned to his gun, and, though 
scarcely able to stand, worked it bravely to the last 
Tliomas Fitzpatrick set the same splendid example, mov- 
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ing a hero amid the crew, though his face was streaming 
with blood. The same could be said of James K. Garri* 
son, Thomas O’Connel, James E. Sterling, and Alexander 
Mack, all wounded — and all fighting bravely till the last 
shot was fired. But to mention all who bore themselves 
worthily and well, one Avould have to give the entire list 
of the ofiicers and creAvs. 

IVo days after the victoiy, Farragut issued the fol- 
loAving order : 

Flaq-Ship IIartfokd, j 
Mobile Bay^ Aug. 1864. j 

The admiral desires the fleet to return thanks to Almighty Ood for the 
signal victory over the enemy on the morning of the 5th instant. 

D. G. FAKRAGUT, 

Rear-Admiral Commanding W» G. B. Sguadrcnu 


Thus, after every battle, this great yet humble com- 
mander exclaimed, “ Not unto us, but to Jhy name be all 
the praise and glory ! ” His dependence on God Avas full 
and complete, yet all his plans were laid with care and 
consummate skill. He shoAved admirable forethought in 
lashing his ships together ; for the one on the farther side 
from the fort Avould necessarily receive but liitle injury ; 
and therefore, if her consort Avas disabled by the enemy’s 
fire, could carry her out of range, and, if she sunk, pick up 
her creAV. Hence, though he lost half his fleet, he Avould 
have the other half safe in Mobile Bay for further service. 
By this arrangement he also shortened his line of battle 
one halfj and consequently it was only half as long under 
fire as if ^e had advanced in single line. If they had 
sailed tAvo abreast Avithout being lashed together, there 
Avould have been great danger of getting fouled. , 

ITie night after the battle. Fort Powell was evacuated, 
the rebels blowing it up. The next morning the Chick- 
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csaw went down and shelled Fort Gaines, and the follow- 
ing morning Colonel Andei'son, the commander, sent a 
note to Farragut, offering to surrender, and asking for 
terms. The re])ly was, first, unconditional surrender. 
When this was done the jirisoners should be treated in 
conformity with the custom of civilized nations, and pri- 
vate property, with the exception of arms, be resj)ected. 
These terms were accepted, and at a (piarter to ten o’clock 
the same morning the rebel Hag catne down, and the stars 
and stripes went up, amid the loud and prolonged cheers 
of the fleet. 

Fort Morgan still refused to surrender, and Granger 
having perfected his siege operations, Farragut moved 
down on Sunday night, the 21st, with his fleet, and next 
morning at daybreak opened a terrific bombardment U])on 
it. The batteries on shore joined in with their overwhelm- 
ing fire, and all day long it rained a horrible tempest on 
the devoted fort. Farragut said: “ A more magnificent lire 
has rarely been ke[)t iq).” The inhabitants of Mobile 
giithered on the shores and house-tops and toAvers to gaze 
on the terrific scene, Avhile the buildings, thougli. miles 
away, rattled under the awful explosions, and one vast 
suljfliurous cloud heaved and tossed above the quiet Avaters 
of the bay. Just at twilight the citadel of the fort took 
lii’c, and the garrison, finding themselves unable to ex- 
tinguish the flames, Avhich noAV shot heaveuAvard in the 
increasing darkness, flooded the magazine to ])revent its 
blowing up, and thrcAV large (quantities of j)OAvder into the 
AA'ells. * * 

All night long the bombardment Avas kejit up, ribbing 
the darkness Avith ghastly scams of light, as shells crossed 
and recrossed each other in their fiery track. 

Thus the fearful night Avorc on, and at six in the 
7 
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inoming a dull, heavy explosion came over the hay from 
the smoking fort, and half an hour later a white flag Avas 
seen to wave from its ramparts. General Page oflercd to 
surrender the fort, and asked the terms. The same as 
those gha'n to Fort Gaines Avere offered and accepted. In 
his impotent rage, hoAvcver, the commander ordered all 
the guns to be spiked, the carriages disabled, and arms, 
ammunition, &c., destroyed. He also, Avith some other 
officers, broke their sAA'ords, under the silly impression that 
this Avould lessen the humiliation of the surrender. 

“ The Avhole conduct of the officers of Fort Gaines and 
Fort Morgan,” said Farragut, “ presents such a striking 
contrast in moral principle that I cannot fail to remark 
upon it. Colonel Anderson, Avho commanded the former^ 
finding himself in a position perfectly untenable, and en- 
cumbered Avith a superfluous number of conscripts, many 
of Avhom Avere mere boys, determined to surrender a fort 
Avhich he could not defend, and in this de'lermiiiation was 
supported by all his officers save one ; but, from the mo- 
ment he hoisted the Avhite flag, he scrupulously kept every- 
thing intact, and in that condition delwered it over ; Avhilst 
General Page and his officers, Avith a childish spitefulness, 
destroyed the guns Avhich they had said they Avould defend 
to the last, but Avhich they never defended at all, and 
threAv aAV'ay or broke those Aveapons Avhich they had not 
the manliness to use against their enemies ; for Fort 
Morgan ncA’^er fired a ffun after the commencement of the 
bombardment, and the advanced pickets of our anny Avere 
actually on its glacis.” 

As before stated, the ceremony of surrender took place 
at tAvo P.M., and that same afternoon the garrison Avas 
sent to NeAv Orleans in the United States steam el’s Ten- 
nessee and Bienville, Avhere they arrived safely. 
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Farragut remained for awhile blockading the place, 
and sending off expeditions to destroy public property ; 
but liis health needing some relaxation from his duties, he 
at length received permission to return home. 

He sailed in the Hai’tford on the 20th of November, 
and on the 12th of December reached New York harbor. 
The city, apprised of his coming, made preparations to 
receive him Avith fitting ceremonies. 

A revenue cutter, with the committee of reception on 
board, met him doAvn in the NarroAvs, and a croAvd Avelcom- 
ed him at the docks in Ncav York. He Avas then driven to 
the Custom House, Avhere a more formal reception took 
place. Collector Draper Avelcomed him to the city in a 
flatterin" address, to A\diich Admiral Farra^ut made the 
folloAving reply, Avhich Ave give as being, in our estimation, 
the most characteristic, unstudied, and best one of any that 
he has made : 

“My Fpjknds: T can only reply to yon as I did before, by saying that 1 
receive these comidiinents with great tliankfiilncss and deep emotions. I am 
entirely unaccustomed to make such an address as I would desire to do upon 
this occasion ; but, if I do not express wliat 1 think of the honor .you do me, 
trust mo I feel it most deeply. 1 don’t think, however, that I particularly 
deserve anyMiirig from your hands. I can merely say that I have done my 
duty to the best of my abilities. I have been devoted to the service of my 
country since I was eight years of age, and my father was devoted to it hofure 
me. I Iiave not specially deserved theso demonstrations of your regard. I 
owe everything, perhaps, to chance, and to the praiseworthy exertions of my 
brother officers serving with me. That I have been fortunate is most true, 
and I am thankful, deeply thankful lor it, for my country’s sake. I return 
my thanks to the committee for their resolutions, especially for the one in 

regard to the creation of an add .tioiial rank.” 

• • 

On the last day of the year another reception took 
place at the collector’s headquarters, Avhen the sum of 
$50,000 — a gift from the ATOalthy men of Ncav York — Avas 
presented to him. 
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Wherever he went ovations awaited him — even the 
little village of Hastings, to Avhich he retired with his 
wife in tlie winter, made an imposing display on his 
arrival. 

His reception at this place contrasted strikingly 
with his first entrance into it, an unknown man, three 
years before. Suspected of conspiracy, his movements 
A\'ere then Avatched ; noAv the Avintry heavens rang Avith 
acclamations and the shout of “ See, the conquering hero 
comes ! ” 

Farragut Avas no more afloat during the Avar; and 
noAv, raised to the rank of Admiral, modestly Avears the 
honors a gratefid nation loves to heap on his head. 

In person Farragut is spare, but his form is fimily 
knit and very supple. Fie has ahvays prided himself on 
the latter quality, and it has been his custom almost daily 
tor years, to interlace his fingers in front of him and thrust 
his legs, one after another, through the letter “O” made 
))y his clasped hands. A fcAV months ago, hoAvever, he 
cauo-ht a severe tumble Avhile croing through this difficult 
operation, Avhich has caused him to abandon it. He finds 
that age and hard Avork Avill tell on limbs, hoAvcver vigor- 
ous and elastic. 

Although F’arragut possesses the originality, in con- 
ception and plan, belonging to true genius, he is not like 
Napoleon the First, avIio rarely called a council of Avar. 
He advises Avith his commanders, hears their suggestions, 
grafts the good ones on to his OAvn plan, and thus makes 
an admirable' use of the ability Avhich surrounds him. 

Brave as a lion, he has the dash and' daring Avhich a 
sailor loves, and Avhich, if joined Avith success, makes a 
commander the idol of the people. To see him drive on 
tlu’ough the deadly fire of batteries toAvards the enemy’s 
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vessels beyond, one would think him a reckless, desperate 
man, to Avhom success, if it came at all, Avould be pure 
luck. But this would be an erroneous conclusion, for no 
man ever jdanned more carefully his bloAV beforehand than 
Farragut He endeavors to ascertain from the enemy’s 
defences and preparations Avherc he least expects that blow 
to fall, then jdants it so suddenly that he has no time to 
interpose a new defence, and so terribly that it grinds 
everything to powder. His crouch is as careful and 
stealthy as the panther, and his leap as sudden and 
deadly. The awful fury Avith Avhich he presses the attack 
Avhen once commenced, does not arise Irom the frenzied 
excitement of battle, but from the Avcll-scttled conviction 
that he has chosen the best course that could be adopted, 
and victory must be reached right ouAvard in it, if reached 
at all. 

Genius, pfudence, and judgment in })reparing for battle ; 
unconquerable energy and desperate vehemence in pushing 
it ; imperturbable coolness in the most unexpected and 
sudden disaster, and total unconsciousness of danger, 
though death and havoc reign supreme on his decks; 
loving tq lead his line Avhere the peril is greatest, and 
asking his subordinates only to folloAV him — he possesses 
all those qualities Avhich go to make uja a great and suc- 
cessful commander. Modest and unassuming, he dislikes 
the pompous cerejuony of public ovations — retaining still 
his boyish frankness of nature and geniality of heart, 
that make him accessible to the humblest and beloved 
by all. Many anecdotes are told of the kindness of his 
heart, playfulness of disposition, and boyish freshness of 
nature, that add greatly to the interest one takes in his 
character. Among others, a friend of his has related to 
us the folloAving, that occurred on a trip the Admiral 
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recently made to tlic White Mountains. At Conway, a 
man brought his little daughter, at her own urgent request, 
some fifteen miles to see him, for she would not bo con- 
tent till she had looked on the great Admiral. Farragut 
took the child in his arms, kissed her, and talked idayfully 
with lier. He was dressed in citizen’s costume, and looked 
in lior eyes very much like any other man, and totally un- 
like the hero whose praises had been so long ringing over 
tlie land. In her innocent surprise, she said, “Why, you 
do not look like a great general. T saw one the other day, 
and he Avas covered all over with gold.” The Admiral 
laughed, and, to please her, actually took her to his room, 
and put on his uniform, when she Avent aAvay satisfied. 
One such little incident as this throAVS a flood of light on 
one phase of his character, shoAving that he is kind and 
good as he is brave and great. The nation may avcU be 
proud of him, not only for the aid he brought to our 
cause by his astonishing victories, but for the lustre he has 
slied on our navy the Avorld over. 



CHAPTER III. 

REAU-ADMIKAIi CHARLES WILKES. 

ni3 NvVTIVITY.— A MIDSHIPMAN. — HIS FIRST CRDISK. — UIS EARLY SERVICES. — 
APPOINTED TO THE DEPOT OF OlIAKTS AND INSTRUMENTS. — HIS EFFORTS TO 
CREATE A NATIONAL OliSKRVATOBY DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL. — SENT 
TO SURVEY ST. GEOROk’S BANK. — ^APPOINTED TO COMMAND THE ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION. — ACCOUNT OF HIS EXPLORATIONS. — TAKES VENGEANCE ON THE 
CANNIBALS FOR THE MURDER OF HIS NEPHEW. — HIS AFTER- VOYAGE ROUND 
THE WORLD. — COlfuT-MARTlALLED. — NAMES OF THE VARIOUS WORKS THAT 
HE PUBLISHED. — AT THE BEGINNINO OF THE AVAR PLACED IN COMMAND 
OF THE FRIGATE SAN JACINTO, AND SENT TO THE WEST INDIES TO CAPTURE 
THE PRIVATEER SUMTER. — SEIZES THE BJUTISII MAIL-STEAMER TRENT, AND 
CARRIES OFF MASON AND SLIDELL. — EXCITEMENT IN BOTH HEMISPHERES 
OVER THE SEIZURE. — THE ACT FINALLY CONDEMNED BY THE PRESIDENT. — 
MADE COMMODORE, AND PLACED FIRST ON THE LIST. — ASSIGNED TO THE 
COMMAND OF THE POTOMAC FLOTILLA. — MADE ACTING REAR-ADMIRAL, AND 

SENT TO PROTECT OUR COMMERCE IN THE WEST INDIES. SirSPENDED. — 

PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST. 

Charles Wilkes is a native of the city of New York, 
where he was born in the year 1801. A mere lad, he 
entered the navy as midshipman, when he was fifteen 
years old. 1819 and 1820 he was attached to the 
squadron of McDonough in the Mediterranean. The 
two following years he served in the Pacific under Com- 
modore Stewart, and exhibited so much nautical skill 
that he was selected for a separate command. In 1826. 
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when twenty-five years old, he, after ten years’ service, 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant In 1830 he avsis 
appointed over depot of charts and instruments, and Avas 
the first man in the country to set up fixed astronomical 
instruments and make observations Avith them. He 
placed the obscrA^atory in his oavii garden ; but, on at- 
tempting to build a firm inclosure around the stone piers 
erected to sustain his instruments, he receh^ed an informal 
notice from the NaA'^y J3epa.rtment, that it Avould not be 
allowed. On inquiring the reason, he was told that a 
national ohsen'atonj vxi-s' unconstitutional. It seems 
hardly credible that this could haA^e happened a little 
OA'er thirty yeai’s ago. The constitution has been made to 
play a very curious vole in our national history. He 
Avas taken from this post and sent to survey St. George’s 
Bank, Avhich Av^as a great bugbear to navigators, and 
pei’formed the service Avith entire satisfaction. 

lie Avas noAV transferi’ed to a position of still greater 
responsibility. ]?’or some time the Government had been 
contemplating an expedition into the Antai’ctic Ocean, 
to sco«Avhat lay beyond the stormy seas of Cape Horn, 
and at length organized it, and placed him ,at its head. 
It consisted of five ships, and sot sail August 18th, 1838. 

Beaching the Pacific Ocean, he explored various groups 
of islands lying south of the equator, and discovered many 
never before knoAvn. Having finished his surveys here, 
he, at the end of the year 1839, turned his proAv for the 
Antarctic. Pushing boldly toAvard the south pole, he at 
length reached the icy barrier that surround's it, and dis- 
covered the Antarctic Continent, never before seen by 
explorers. 'With the American Hag flying in the strange 
breezes of this unknoAvn, mysterious region, he boldly 
sailed along the barrier of ice in full sight of the land he 
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could not reach, — running half as many degrees of longi- 
tude as it is across the Atlantic Ocean. The next year 
he explored the Fcjcc Islands, wliere a nephew of his was 
killed by the cannibals, for which act he took summary 
vengeance. He thus opened these islands to future navi- 
gators and missionary establishments, which were subse- 
quently planted by the Christian world. He then set sail 
north, and visited the Hawaiian Islands, the Northwest 
Coast of North America, and made explorations by land 
in California. Crossing thence to Asia, he visited Ma- 
nilla, Loochoo, Borneo and Singapore ; and, retuming by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope and the isle of St. Helena, 
completed his voyage around the world, and reached 
home June 10th, 1842, having been gone four years. 
The next month ho was made commander. During the 
year charges were made against him, by some of his .offi- 
cers, and lie w£\s court-marshalled. He Avas, however, 
acquitted of all, except of illegally punisliing some of his 
crew, for Avdiich he Avas reprimanded. He published a 
narrative of his explorations in five octavo volumes, Avhich 
made his name Avidely knoAvn in both hemispheres. 
Eleven otlicv volumes and atlases Avere subsequently pub- 
lished, of Avhich he Avas the author of the one on meteor- 
ology. In 1849 he published another book, giving an 
account of his observations in California and Oregon. 
In 1855 he Avas made Captain. The next year he j)ub- 
lished his “Theory of Wind.” Five years of comparative 
quiet noAV passed, but on the breaking out of the rebellion 
in 1861, he was sent to the West Indies in the frigate 
Sun Jacinto, to capture the privateer Sumter. 

While cruising in the region he learned that Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell had reached Havana from Charleston 
on their way to England, as accredited ministers for the 
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Confederate States to Great Britain and France. He 
immediately sailed for that port, and there ascertained 
that they had taken passage on board the English mail 
steamer Trent, which was to sail from St. Thomas on tlic 
1st of November. He immediately determined to cap- 
ture them, and for that purpose cruised in the neighbor- 
hood of the course it was supposed the vessel would take 
on her voyage to England. On the 8th he saAV her smoke 
rising over the Avater, and immediately beat to quarters, 
and ordered Lieutenant Fairfax to have tAvo boats manned 
for the purpose of boarding her. The steamer, as she 
approached the Avaiting frigate, hoisted English colors. 
Wilkes ran up the American flag, and, as she dreAV near, 
fired a shot across her boAv as a sign to heave to. She 
hoAA'Cver paid no attention to the summons, and kept 
steadily on ; he then fired a shell across her boAV, which 
was saying, “ the next Avill be a broadside.” The English 
commander understood it, and hove to. Lieutenant 
Fairfax then proceeded Avith las boats alongside, and 
mounted the deck. The captain being pointed out to 
him, he informed him that he was Lieutenant Fairfax of 
the American frigate San Jacinto, commanded by CajD- 
tain Wilkes, and asked to see the passenger list. The 
request Avas peremptorily declined. 

The Lieutenant then told him that he was informed that 
Messrs. Mason, Slidell, Eustis, and McFarland, Avere on 
board, and he meant to find them. These gentlemen, 
hearing the discussion, then came forAvard. Lieut. Fair- 
fax quietly communicated to them the object of his visit. 
They at once protested against being taken on board of 
the American vessel. The passengers noAV began to 
croAvd around, in a. state of great excitement. The lieu- 
tenant, fearing that violence Avould be used, ordered the 
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lieutenant in the boat alongside to come on board witb 
a party of marines. The appearance of these armed men 
on deck of the British vessel was the signal of still greater 
excitement. “ Marines on board ! ” was shouted on every 
side. “ What an outrage ! ” “ What a piratical act ! ” 
“ England will open the blockade for this,” and various* 
other exclamations which showed the bitter feeling that 
was aroused. Fairfax was in the cabin, and the lieuten- 
ant, hearing the altercation and angry threats, marched 
his marines in among the startled passengers, wlio fell 
back at their presence. Amid the confusion was heard a 
woman’s voice, which proved to be that of Slidell’s daugh- 
ter, Avdio stood before the door of the state-room into Avhich 
her father had retired, declaring that no one should take 
him aAvay. Finding that the prisoners would not go 
without force, the lieutenant took Mr. Mason by the col- 
lai- and called on Mr. Hall to assist him. Slidell now 
came through the AvindoAV of the state-room, when he too 
Avas seized, and the party hurried off into the boats. The 
families of the gentlemen preferring to keep on to Eng- 
land, they Avere alloAved to remain on board the steamer, 
and site resumed her course. 

i 

The news of the arrest of these men in our port caused 
the Avildest excitement. Washington Avas throAvn into 
fever heat, and the Avhole nation aroused. Some Avere 
delighted at the capture of these arch traitors, otliers 
alarmed at the consequences that Av'ould result from their 
capture. “ What Avould England say to it ? ” Avas asked 
on every side. ^Fages of argument were Avritten to’shoAv 
that the seizure Avas in accordance Avith the hiAv of nations, 
and past history Avas ransacked for precedents to justify 
it. The Secretary of the Navy indorsed the act by a letter 
of thanks to Capt. Wilkes, and Congress passed a vote 
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of thanks. A han(|uet was given to the Captain in Bos- 
ton, and the country seemed determined to sustain the 
act at all hazards. The news caused still greater excite- 
ment in Kngland. “ The British flag had been insulted,” 
was the angry exclamation on every side. The deck of 
an English vessel had been invaded by a hostile force, and 
the cry of “ redress or war ” rolled over the land. After 
the first burst of passion had subsided with us, the affair 
did not wear so gratifying an aspect. We were not in a 
condition just then to go to war with England, and what- 
ever else might be the result, it was plain that such a 
catastrophe at this critical juncture would give the South 
its independence. This was not a pleasant alternative; 
yet Congress and the Secretaiy of the Navy had indorsed 
the act, and if the President did the same, we must abide 
the decision, whatever the results might be. The British 
government at once denounced it as an affront to tiie 
British flag, a violation of international law, and demand- 
ed the restoration of the prisoners. The press throughout 
the country laughed at this extreme sensitiveness to the 
ohligations of international law on the part of a nation 
which had violated it more than all other maritime powers 
put together. Still her crimes in this respect could not 
sanction us in committing similar ones. The wrong, if 
one, was the same, whatever her conduct may have been. 
The feeling, however, was very general, that, because 
Great Britain was the chief of sinners in the invasion of 
maritime rights, therefore we had a right to sin also. 
But fortunately our Government took a' more statesman- 
like view of it. What England deserved was one thing ; 
\vhat precedent we should establish to be used in future 
con)[»rications Avas quite another. Our record must be kept 
clean, \vithout any reference to feelings of pride or passion. 
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The demand of the British government for the return 
of tlic prisoners on board an English ship was finally ac- 
ceded to, and the threatened storm averted. Some, who be- 
lieved the North could conquer both the South and Cana- 
da, and at the same time maintain the blockade, whi[) the 
English navy, and chase her commerce from the seas, >vere 
disappointed and offended at the humiliation, as they 
termed it, of the Government But none, judging from tlie 
tone of their press, Avere more diagi’ined than the rebels. 
They professed to be ashamed of the poltroonery of Ameri- 
can blood, and scoffed at the base self-degradation. But the 
truth Avas, this unfortunate occurrence seemed to be such 
a stroke of good fortune for them that they did not Avnnt 
to lose the benefits of it. Mason and Slidell Averc sent 
abroad to secure the intervention of foreign governments 
in their behalf, and their mission promised to be success- 
ful before it Avas begun. In their imaginations, the storm 
of foreign Avar Avas already darkening over the North, and 
they saAV their independence scemred. To see it dissi- 
pated so suddenly, aroused all their anger and derision. 

Many at the North accepted the action of our Govern- 
ment on the ground of expediency alone, but it Avas in 
fact justified on the strict ground of international laAV^ 
Much ingenious argument Avas expended to justify Capt. 
VVilkes, but men forgot that international law, like the 
laws of civilized Avarfarc, is not based on the strict rule 
of justice, but of mutual benefit. They are simply gen- 
eral rules, adopted for the good of all parties, under the 
present order of ’things ; nothing more. 

The Secretary of State gave several reasons to sIioav 
the propriety of the decision Avhich the government (‘ame 
to, but only one Avas needed. Capt. Wilkes’ duty under 
international laAV Avas, if he regarded the carrying of 
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Mason and Slidell as a violation of neutral rights, to 
seize the vessel and carry her into a neutral port, and 
have the case decided by a prize court. This was the 
first step to be taken ; and until this was done, all require- 
ments about the status of these men, and what constituted 
articles contraband of war, were out of jdace. Neither 
the press, nor the people, nor Caj)t. Wilkes, wei’c to be judges 
of that. The iirst step which he did take being a wrong 
one, there was no use of discussing the intiansic ments 
of the case. 

To justify Capt. Wilkes would be to lay down the 
extraordinary doctrine, that any sloop-of-war may turn 
her dock into a lyrize, court and adjudicate on its own 
seizures. This would be a monstrous principle for our 
government to establish, and yet this is exactly what it 
would have done, had it sustained Capt. Wilkes. It 
evidently dawned on his own mind, after his first repoi’t 
Avas sent to the Government, that his action Avas unjusti- 
fiable on this very ground, for he made a second, in Avhich 
he apologizes for not bringing the vessel in, on the ground 
of inability to do so. But this Avas plainly an after- 
thought, and had no foundation in fact. 

On the reorganization of the navy in 18G2, he Avas 
promoted to the rank of Commodore, and placed first on 
the list. He Avas then assigned the command of the 
flotilla in the James liiver. The rebel troops at City 
Point having attacked our transports, he moved up and 
shelled it, leaving it a heap of ruins. AftcrAvards he Avas 
made acting rear-admiral, and Avas sent in command of 
a squadron to the West Indies, to protect our commerce 
there. His presence in those Avaters annoyed the Eng- 
lish much, Avho imagined that it was done to insult them, 
because of their denunciations of his conduct in the 
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Trent affaii’. The scene of his discomfiture was made to 
witness his promotion and a still larger exercise of power 
g-rantcd him. 

Afterward, having allow'ed some Governmental docu- 
ments to be made public, he was court-martialled, and 
the trial told so heavily against him, that he was sus- 
pended for awhile, and eventually placed on the retired list, 
where he now is. He is an able man, and stands among 
the first of American explorers, and as such is more 
widely loioivn than any other regular naval commander. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SILAS H. STRINGRAM. 

niS NATIVITY. — ENTERS THE NAVY. — SAILS UNDER RODGERS. — AFFAIR OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND LITTLE BELT.— WAR DECLARED. — CHASE OF THE BELVl- 
DERE.— SERVES UNDER DECATUR OX THE COAST OF ALGIERS. — RESCUES 
THE CREW OF A FRENCH BRIO AT GIBRALTAR. — A GALLANT FEAT. — 
CAPTURES SLAYERS ON THIS AFRICAN COAST AND SENT HOME WITH HIS 
•PRIZES. — MADE LIEUTENANT, AND SENT TO THE WEST INDIA STATION/ — 
CAPTURES A NOTORIOUS SLAVER. — TRANSFERRED TO THE BROOKLYN NAVY 
YARD. — COMMANDS THE OHIO IN THE BOMBARDMENT OF VERA CRUZ. — 
COMMANDS THE BRAZILIAN SQUADRON. — SENT TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. — 
PLACED OVER GOSPORT NAVY YARD. — AT COMMENCEMENT OF THE REBEL- 
LION MADE FLAG-OFFICER OF THE ATLANTIC BLOCKADING SQUADRON. — 
COMMANDS THE EXPEDITION SENT TO CAPTURE HATTERAS.— THE BOM- 
BARDMENT. — JOY OVER HIS VICTORY. — BLAMED FOR NOT PROSECUTING IT, 
AND IS RELIEVED OF HIS COMMAND. — ^IH.ACED ON THE «RETIUED LIST. 

Adjiiual Stringiiam "w-as born in New York State, 
and entered the service in 1809, in 1810 as midsliipinan, 
and seiwcd under the gallant Rodgers in the frigate Presi- 
dent till 1815. In 1811, the year before the second war 
with England was declared, though then but thirteen 
years of age, he got a taste of the life he might expect in 
his ])rofession. In May of that year. Commodore Rodgers, 
whose vessel was then lying at Annapolis, heard that an 
American had been impressed on board an English frig- 
ate, near Sand}' Hook. Impi’cssment of Americans on 
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board of British men-of-war was at that time one of the 
outrages against which we remonstrated, and for which 
we finally declared war. Its repetition, riglit on our 
coast, Avas too gross an insult to be overlooked, and he 
immediately Aveighed anchor and hastened northward to 
get the man released, or fight the English vessel. On 
the IGth of May, at noon, a sail Avas made, and the Presi- 
dent immediately stood toAvards it. The latter bore 
aAvay, and the President gave chase. Rodgers did not 
come up Avith the stranger till after dark, and so did not 
knoAV his strength. But Avhen he got Avithin hail, he de- 
manded the name of the ship. No answer being returned, 
except to send back, Avord for Avord, his own hail, the 
question, after a short interval, Avas again put, Avhen a 
shot came for a reply from the stranger, striking the main- 
mast of the frigate. Three more guns folloAved, in quick 
succession, Avhen the President opened her broadsides. 
After a feAv shots, Rodgers, finding that his insolent 
enemy made but feeble resistance, ordered the fire to 
cease, and again hailed the vessel. This time he got an 
answer. Seeing that his antagonist Avas disabled^ and 
having finally compelled him to answer his hail, he 
though he had given him a sufficient lesson in good man- 
ners, and so gave the name of his OAvn ship. He then 
wore round, and, running a sliort distance to leeward, 
hove to for the night The next morning he scut an 
officer aboard, Avho reported the vessel to be the English 
ship of Avar Little Belt She Avas sadly cut uj), having 
lost thirty-one of her crcAV by the President’s broadsides. 
The captain, Bingham, angrily refusing any assistance, 
both vessels bore aAvay to their respective ports, to report 
this momentous event to the tAvo nations, already on the 
verge of Avar, and needing only a spark to kindle the 
8 
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smouldering embers into a blaze. No one at this day can 
imagine the tremendous excitement this affair created on 
both sides of the water. Rodgers was assailed on all 
sides ; but his officers stood by him. 

The next year war Avas declared. Our little navy at 
this cidtical jjeriod Avas so insignificant, comjjared to that 
of the English, that it Avas at first determined not to send 
it to sea at all, but to keep it for harbor defences ; but 
this fatal decision Avas changed by the resolute determina- 
tion of tAvo na\’al officers — Bainbridge and SteAvart. 

A large fleet of Jamaica men Avas reported to have 
sailed, and should be at this time off our coast, and Rod- 
gers, Avho Avas then in NeAv York harbor, Avas ordered to 
intercept it. The amount of abuse he had received for 
his attack on the Little Belt had not lessened his anti- 
pathy to the English ; and, in an hour after ho received 
the orders — as if fearing they might bo revoked — his 
squadron, Avith all sail set, Avas standing proudly doAvn 
the bay. Stringham Avas noAv fourteen years old, and 
the scene he Avitnessed left an indelible impression on his 
memory. The gallant officers and sailors of that squad- 
ron had none of the misgivings of the Government. They 
Avanted no shelter in port, and asked no favors but an un- 
fettered command and the broad ocean, and the privilege, 
Avith their flag fl}’ing in the breeze, to lay alongside of the 
proudest frigate in the proud English naAry. When the 
order to Aveigh Avas given, never was anchor to the cat- 
head sooner, or Avith a heartier “ yo-heave-ho,” nor top 
sail sheeted home sooner, for every pulse on board that 
little squadron Avas bounding with joy. As the vessels 
bore majestically doAATi the bay, the men were beat to 
quarters, and all told, if any among them disliked the 
coming contest, or a single one Avho had not rather sink 
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alongside, giving gun for gun, than surrender, he might 
leave at once and go ashore in the pilot boat. Fore-and- 
aft, like a rising storm, went “ not onc^ not one ! ” and 
then three thundering cheers rolled over the placid waters 
of the bay, Stringham’s voice joined in the shout, and, 
tliough a mere lad, he panted for the fight. That little 
squadron was to make the first claim for equal rights on 
the sea. Two days after, just at sunrise, an English frig- 
ate was seen in the northeast, and all sail crowded in pur- 
suit. Tlie chase led do^vn the wind, and the President 
being a fast sailer, when going free, soon left the squadron 
far astern, and all day long bore steadily down on the 
Englishman, gaining slowly but steadily. At four o’clock 
he got within gunshot, and in a very short time the ex- 
cited crew expected to be alongside. But at this critical 
moment the wind lulled, and the Englishman began to 
creej) away fron\ the President, liodgers then deter- 
mined to cripple his antagonist, so that he could come up, 
and, training the first gun himself, pulled the lanyard. 
The well-aimed shot struck the stern of the British frig- 
ate, and, crashing through her timbers, plunged into the 
gun-room. Shot after shot was now fired in quick suc- 
cession ; but at the fourth discharge the gun burst, killing 
and woundinj; sixteen of our own men, and flinmuff 
the Commodore into the air, who fell back on the deck 
with such violence that his leg was broken. The enemy, 
seeing the accident, now opened fire ; but the President, 
recovering from her disaster, soon began to heave her 
shot with such precision, that the Belvidere (the name of 
the English vessel) was compelled to cut away her 
anchors, throw overboard her boats, and spring fourteen 
tons of Avater, in order to lighten herself. By this sacri- 
fice she gained in the desperate chase, and the President 
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was compelled to give tip the pursuit. Tliis was the first 
real engagement with a foe of equal size that young 
Stringham tras in, and his disappointment at the result 
was intense. He was in no after engagement during the 
war, though the navy covered itself with imjierishable 
glory. In 1815, he was transferred to the brig Spark, 
Capt. Gamble, which constituted a part of Decatur’s 
squadron in the Algerine war, and helped to take an Al- 
gerine frigate. The next year, while his vessel was lying 
at Gibraltar, he performed one of those acts of gallant 
daring that have always distinguished our navy. A 
French brig, attempting to come into the bay in a heavy 
gale, Avas capsized, and lay Avallowing in the sea, totally 
helpless. The creAV of the Spark saAV her distress, and 
Stringham, though a stripling of only eighteen years of 
age, volunteered to go to her assistance. Gamble gave 
his consent, and the former, Avith six seamen, leajied into 
a small boat and pulled through the turbulent sea to- 
Avards the Frenchman. He reached the brig, and, Avith 
great difficulty and danger to his boat, succeeded in tak- 
ing off five of the creiv, and then bore aAvay to transfer 
his burden to his vessel and return. But, the wind and 
Avaves beat him back, and he could make no headAvay in 
that direction. He then turned and pulled for the Al- 
gerian shore ; but as he approached it he saw the surf, 
lashed by the gale, breaking furiously upon it. There 
was now no alternative, however, but to pass through it ; 
and the roAvers bent to their oars with all their strength. 
The breakers caught the fhiil, heavily-laden boat, and, 
lifting it high into the air, hurled it, bottom side up, on 
the beach. Each one noAV had to struggle for his life.* 
Stringham got ashore ; but one of his crew and two of 
the Frenchmen were borne away by the surf and 
droAvned. 
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In 1819 we find Stringham on board the Cyane, con- 
veying the first settlers to Liberia. While on the Afn- 
can coast he was put with an armed crew in command 
of a boat, and sent out in search of slavers. He suc- 
ceeded in capturing four, and was made prize-master, and 
sent home with his prizes. In 1821 he was promoted to a 
first-lieutenancy, and ordered to the Hornet, then on the 
West India station. There he captured a notorious pi- 
rate-ship and slaver. From 1825 to 1829 he was at 
the Brooklyn navy yard, and afterward went as first- 
lieutenant of the Peacock in search of the Hornet, sup- 
posed to be lost. During the search he was transferred to 
the F.almouth, and sent to Carthagena, and in 1830 re- 
turned to New York. For the next five years he Avas 
engaged on shore duty. He then was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean, but in 1837 was again in command of the Brook- 
lyn navy yard. In 1842 he Avas ordered to the razee In- 
dependence, but the next year returned to tlie navy yard. 
He Avas here Avhen Marshal Bertrand visited the country, 
and helped to honor the illustrious Frenchman. In 1846 
he Avas placed in command of the ship-of-the-line Ohio, 
and took pa^t in the bombardment of Vera Cruz during 
its investment by Scott. AftetAvard, for a short time, he 
commanded the Brazilian squadron, but in 1851 took 
cliarge of the Gosport navy yard. The three subsequent 
years he commanded the Mediterranean squadron — his 
flag-ship being the ill-fated Cumberland. He Avas then 
ordered again to the Gosport navy yard, Avhere he re- 
mained till 1859. In March, 1861, he Avas called to 
Washington as a member of a naval court-martial. The 

O 

rebellion breaking out, he Avas appointed flag-officer of 
the Atlantic blockading squadron. In August he Avas 
sent Avith General Butler, commanding a land force, to 
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capture Fort Hatteras. This fort commanded the inlet 
to Pamlico and Albermarle Sounds — a great rendezvous 
for rebel privateers, and the Avaters of wliich commanded 
nearly the Avhole coast of North Carolina. No secret Avas 
made of the expedition, and the Confederate authorities 
had ample time and notice to prepare for defence. The 
expedition consisted of the flag-ship Minnesota, the United 
States steamers Wabash, Monticello, Pawnee, Harriet 
Lane, and the chartered steamers Adelaide, Peabody, and 
the tug Fanny. The Adelaide and Peabody Avere trans- 
ports carrying the troops, and toAving schooners loaded 
Avith surf-boats, in which to land them. These Averc 
a part of two regiments — ^five hundred of the TAVcntietli 
New York Volunteers, Colonel Weber commanding, and 
tAVO hundred and tAventy of the Nintli, Colonel llaAvkins 
connnanding, with one hundred of the coast-guard, under 
Captain Nixon, and sixty ofthe Second United States Ar- 
tillery, under Lieutenant Lamed — making nine hundred 
in all. The expedition sailed on the 2Gth of August, 
1861, at one o’clock, and the ncAvs of its departure Avas 
soon .telegraphed all over the country, causing the greatest 
excitement, — for all Avere eager to have something done 
to offset the mortilication caused by the defeat of Bull 
Run. 

Light summer airs prevailed, and the next morning, 
at half past nine o’clock. Cape Hatteras Avas sighted. At 
fiA^e the squadi’on came to anchor south of the Cape, and 
the boats Avere hoisted out ready to commence landing 
the troops in the morning. At four next morning the 
drum roused the men, and, a hasty breakfast being taken, 
between six and seven the signal Avas made to disembark 
the troops — the PaAvnee, Monticello, and Harriet Lane, 
in the mean time to cover the landing, which Avas to take 
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place about two miles east of Fort Clark, Fort Hat- 
teras, a regularly constructed earthwork, with bomb-proofs, 
and guns mounted en barbette, was some one hundred 
and thirty rods inland, while fort Clark was a redoubt 
lying between it and the ships, and near the shore. 

At ten o’clock the Wabash, Cumberland, and Minne- 
sota opened their broadsides, and, running backwards and 
forwards past the battery, rained shot and shell Avithout 
intermission upon it. An hour later, the Susquehannah 
came up, and the four vessels poured in a continuous lire 
on the doomed earthwork. The smoke from fifty-seven 
guns rolled aAvay over the Avater, and, settling in the still 
air, shut out, except at intervals, the fort, Avhose guns 
replied, but could not reach the ships. While this tre- 
mendous cannonading Avas going on, three miles aAvay 
the surf-boats Avere pulling for the shore. Although the 
Aveathcr Avas calm, a heavy southerly gale had preA^ailod 
just before the fleet arrive<l, and Avas evidently still bloAV- 
ing farther doAvn the coast, from the effect of Avhich the 
surf Avas breaking witli tremendous poAver on the exposed 
beach and momentarily increasing in force. The .boats, 
as soon as , they entered the bi'eakers, Avere hurled vio- 
lently fbrAvards, then left aground, so that the soldiers 
had to Avade ashore, Avetting their guns and ammunition. 
It Avas impossible in the heavy seas, to launch the boats 
again, and return after the remaining troops, lying off in 
smooth Avater. All this time Stringham kept uj) the 
bombardment, though expecting every moment the signal 
of the land attack, AA-hich Avas to be the signal to cease 
firing. But, despite all their exertions, but three hundred 
men could be got on shore, A\dth only tAVo hoAvitzers, one 
of Avhich Avas disabled in the landing. This little force 
hoAvever, immediately formed and marched along the 
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beach toward the fort. Tlic vessels ceased firing, and 
watched its steady progress. The garrison at the battery 
also saw it advancing, and fled inland to the protection 
of Fort Hatteras. At two o’clock the American flag was 
flying above it. The Monticello, Capt. Gillis, was now 
ordered to feel her way into the inlet. In doing so, how- 
ever, she came within range of the guns of Fort Hat- 
teras, and was struck several times ; Avhile inside, a rebel 
steamer was seen towing a schooner filled Avith troops, 
toward the fort. Stringham immediately hoisted the sig- 
nal “engage batteries,” and the ponderous shot and shell 
again rained against the fortifications. The cannonade 
Avas kept up till a little after six, aaIicu the signal “cease fir- 
ing” Avas displayed from the flag-ship, and silence once 
more reigned over the Avaters. The Avind noAv rising, the 
squadron hauled off to get an ofling in case of a gale, Avith 
the excejftion of the Monticello, PaAvnce, and Harriet 
Lane, AAdiich Avere ordered to lie close in sliore and protect 
the troops. The condition of the latter Avas any thing but 
])leasant. Cut off from their comrades, cut off from the 
ships,^and., if a stonn arose, Avhich might be expected at 
any moment on that inhospitable coast, sure to be captured, 
the 2>i’ospect before them Avas gloomy enough. Wet 
through, Avith but little ammunition, and no jn’ovisions, 
they, as night came on, fell back toAvard the shore. As 
they did so they luckily came upon some sheej) and 
geese, Avhich they at once appropriated and carried back 
to the beach. Camj) fires Avere then built, and the hastily 
dressed mutton and foAvls sjiittcd on bayonets and cut- 
lasses, and roasted. As darkness closed around them, 
the rain began to fall, foretelling a stormy night. The 
fcAV fires burned dimly along the strand, on Avhich all night 
long the Avhite-crested billoAvs broke Avith a deej) moton- 
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onous roar. The hours passed slowly away, and the poor 
fellows looked forward to a southern prison as their doom. 
But at length it began to lighten in the cast, and as the 
early dawn brightened over the broadly heaving Atlantic, 
they saw with joy the vessels again standing towards the 
land. A little after seven the signal “was again run up 
“engage batteries,” and now Fort Hatteras took all 
the storm. After a couple of hours, hoAvover, Stringham 
saw that many of his shot fell short, and ordered the fir- 
ing to cease, and the gunners use liftecn-sccond fuses only, 
■with ten-inch guns. He had been using ten-second fuses. 
The fire was then renewed, and, the Harriet Lane coming 
up with her rifled guns, the fort took a terrible pounding. 
Commodore Barron, of the rebel navy, — in whose charge 
the defences of the North Carolina coast had been placed, 
— came to the fort the previous evening, and assumed 
command. A few months before, his flag had waved from 
the Wabash, that he as a federal officer commanded, and 
now he saw her guns turned on him, a traitor. lie 
soon noticed that the guns of the fort were too light to 
reach the ships, Avhich with their heavy metal could, 
while keeping out of his range, hurl shells and shot, 
with unerring precision, into his "works. Ho saw at 
once it Avas a hopeless fight, yet he could have kept to 
his bomb-proofs, and Avaited for a storm to disperse the 
fleet, Avhich might be expected any hour on that coast; 
but the Avooden ventilator of his magazine taking fire 
from our shells, a panic, it Avas supposed, seized the troops, 
and they demanded that the fort should be surrendered. 
So just before noon a Avhite flag Avent up — the firing 
ceased, and the little band on shore began to move 
toAvards the fort. The crcAvs of the sciuadron, Avhen they 
saAv this, simultaneously sent up three rousing cheers. 
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Gen. Butler went in to receive the surrender, and soon 
returned with Barron and the officers on board. Seven 
hundred and fifteen men, a thousand stand of arms, sev- 
enty-five kegs of j)owder, five stand of colors, thirty-one 
cannon, besides provisions, stores, and cotton, were the 
fruits of this victory. The "wild delight with which the 
news was received, showed how deeply the nation had 
felt the disgrace of Bull Bun, and how eager it was to 
seize on any success that would help to wipe out its re- 
membrance. 

The Harriet Lane, in trying to cross the bar, grounded, 
and it was feared for a while that she would be lost, but 
she was finally got off. The fleet returned to Fortress 
Monroe amid the acclamations of the people, and ova- 
tions were freely tendered to Stringham. But the plau- 
dits, that were rained on him soon gave way to unmeas- 
ured and unmerited blame, for not taking his fleet into 
the sound, and prosecuting his victories along the coast. 
It was said that he was in a hurry to get back, and be 
ffited and lionized, and an attempt was made to throw 
ridicule upon him. It afterwards turned out that his 
vessels drew too much water to go over tjhe bar, and, 
moreover, that his orders were to return immediately, 
after the reduction of the forts, to Fortress Monroe. 
When this was finally ascertained, the denunciations 
were turned from him on the navy department, for its 
shiftless management; but too late to soothe the wounded 
feelings of the brave commander. Whether it was oAving 
to the unmerited abuse he received, causing him to be 
dissatisfied with the service, or not, he, for some reason, 
the next month, at his own request, was relieved from 
his command. The next year, Aug. 1st, he was made 
rear-admiral on the retired list. 
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Dupont, as his name indicates, is of French extrac- 
tion, his father and grandfather both having emigrated to 
this country in 1799. 
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He was born at Bergen Point, New Jersey, Septem- 
ber 27tb, 1803. The remembrance of the vital aid 
rendered us by the French nation in our struggle for in- 
dependence being fresh in our memories, it was not diffi- 
cult to get a son of one of its recent citizens into our navy ; 
and Samuel, in 1817, at twelve years of age, obtained a 
midshipman’s warrant and sailed on his first cruise in the 
seventy-four gunship Franklin, under the gallant Com- 
modore Stewart. Being an apt scholar, he rapidly ac.- 
quired the knowledge of his profession, but, promotion 
coming slowly in times of peace, he, though steadily rising 
step by step in rank, did not reach the position of com- 
mander till 1845. All this time he faithfully fulfilled his 
duties in Avhatever waters he sailed. In 1845 he was or- 
dered to the Pacific to the command of the Congress, and 
saw much service, during the Mexican war, on the coast 
of California. ^ 

In 1848, hearing that Lieutenant Hey wood, Avith a 
small party, Avas beleaguered in the Mission House at St. 
Jose by some five hundred Mexicans, he landed a hundred 
marines and sailors, and boldly advancing against this 
force, five times as great as his oAvn, scattered them in 
confusion, and rescued the lieutenant. His gallant “ blue 
jackets ” Avere received by the rescued party with rousing 
cheers, Avhich they returned Avith a sailor’s heartiness. 

In 1856 he Avas made captain, and the next year 
placed in command of the steam-frigate Minnesota, and 
ordered to convey Mr. Heed, the American minister, to 
China. He remained cruising in the Chinese Avatei’s for 
tAvo years, Avhen he returned to the United States, and, 
on the 1st of January, 1861, Avas appointed over the 
Philadelphia navy yard. In the summer, Avhilc String- 
ham Avas preparing the expedition against Hatteras, the 
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Secretary of the Navy consulted Avith him respecting the 
seizure of some Southern harbor occupying a central posi- 
tion, Avhich Avould ansAver for a depot and place of rendez- 
vous, etc., for our fleets in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico. He recommended Port Hoyal, a place but 
little knoAvn at the time in the North. His vieAvs being 
adopted, he Avas put in command of the Atlantic block- 
ading squadron, and directed to fit out an expedition to* 
capture it. 

A fleet of fifty sail — ^transports and all — ^Avas assem- 
bled in Hampton Roads, attached to which Avas a land 
force, some twenty thousand strong, under Gen. W. T. 
Sherman. The Government, having learned Avisdom by 
experience, determined that the destination of this expedi- 
tion should bo kept secret; and each commander was 
furnished Avith sealed orders, Avhich were not tp be 
opened till out to sea. Bad management in some of the 
minor details delayed the sailing of the fleet later than 
Avas intended, and the beautiful month of October slipped 
aAvay, leaAdng it still in the Avaters of the Chesapeake. 
Dupont had sent off some tAventy coal vessels, Avith.direc- 
tions to rerdezvous off Savannah, in order to deceive the 
enemy as to the real point of attack ; and, at length, on 
the 24th of October, gave the signal to the fleet to Aveigh 
anchor. No such imposing naval force had ever before 
been seen in our Avaters, and the appearance it presented 
as it moved down the bay, was most grand and striking. 
When the neAvs Avas received that it Avas fairly out to sea, 
the most intense excitement prevailed throughout the 
country. The secret of its destination had been well 
kept ; and hence a mystery enveloped it Avhich served to 
increase the excitement. Various conjectures were made 
respecting the point along the coast on Avhich the descent 
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was to be made. Some suggested Wilmington, others 
Savannah and Charleston ; Avliile but a few guessed its 
real destination. All were agreed in one thing, however, 
that it would send consternation through the South. But 
in a few days, liowever, the elation of the j)co|>le was 
changed into gloomy forebodings, for a storm of unpre- 
cedented fury swept along the Atlantic coast, caiTying 
wreck and destruction in its path. One might have well 
been filled with anxiety had the fleet been composed of 
thorough-going sea vessels ; but it was known that many 
of those used as transports Avere never intended for the 
sea — ^bcing mere river steamers, and even ferry-boats. 
Loaded to their utmost capacity with stores and ammuni- 
tion, and precious lives, hoAv could they outride such a 
hurricane? Men in Washington turned pale as they 
heard, hour after hour, the heavy storm surging by, and 
it began to look as though God’s froAvn Avas on the enter- 
prise. The Southern papers overfloAved Avith exultation 
and thanksgiving, and every one called to mind the 
Spanish Armada, Avhose strength and pride Avere humbled 
by just such a storm, and left a helpless Avreck on the 
Avaters. ' 

Humors of Avrcck and disaster came at intervals from 
along the coast ; but it Avas many days before any defin- 
ite information Avas received. 

The fleet took the storm on the most dangerous part 
of our coast — off Cape Hatteras — and Avas scattered by 
it like autumn leaves in a gale. From four o’clock, Fri- 
day morning, till midnight, the tempest Avas at its height. 
Signal lights Avere hoisted after dark in the rigging of the 
vessels, Avhich rose and fell like fireflies along the heaving 
deep. Noav up and now doAvn, as the laboring ships 
reeled from the Avatery summits to the yaAvming gulfs be- 
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low ; they one moment gleamed dimly through the blind- 
ing storm and rain, that fell in torrents, and then disap- 
peared, as if quenched for ever, in the tumultuous billows. 
Some of the vessels soon became unmanageable, others 
endeavored to lay-to, and all were fearful, even could they 
outride the hurricane, that they would be dashed against 
each other in the darkness. The wind hoAvled and 
shrieked through the rigging, and the thousands of sol- 
diers, unaccustomed to the sea, stood appalled at the 
might and terror of the angry elements. The Winfield 
Scott, loaded with nearly five hundred troops, labored 
fearfully, and soon sprung a leak. Hoisting signals of 
distress, she cut away her masts. This failing to relieve 
her, she tumbled overboard her three rifled cannon. 
Next, the tents, equipments, and muskets were thrown 
into the sea, while tlie pumps were kept vigorously at 
’ work. The Bienville saw her signal of distress and 
hove-to. It did not seem possible that a small boat 
could live a moment in such a sea, and Captain Steed- 
man, imAvilling to order any of his crew to attempt the 
perilous task of carrying a hawser to her, shouted, “Who 
will volunteei; to save the Winfield Scott ? ” “ I,” “ I,” 

replied a score of brave sailor’s, and three boats were 
at once lowered, and the next moment were riding like 
cockle-shells on the careering waves. Two were swamped, 
but the lives of the crew saved. At length the two ves- 
sels drifted together, with a crash. Taking advantage of 
the collision, fifty soldiers leaped aboard the Bienville — 
some fell between, and, Avith a shriek, disappeared in the 
boiling Avaters. Three Avere caught betAveen the grinding 
timbers, and, crushed out of the form of humanity, 
dropped silently into the deep. The chief-engineer and 
his assistants, panic-stricken, also escaped over the sides 
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of the vessel while in contact with the Bienville. The 
remaining soldiers were now wild with terror ; but the 
captain of the vessel, seeing the dastardly escape of the en- 
gineer, came on board, and, putting him in irons, took him 
and the crew back. It was midnight, and five feet of water 
wem in the hold, and terror and death Avere on every side. 
But the return of the captain, with the engineer and crew, 
restored order, and the soldiers became calm and steady 
again. The storm at length began to abate, Avhen they 
then gained on the leak, and the vessel Avas saved. 

Tlie creAV of the transjjort Peerless Avere taken from 
her in a sinking condition ; but the steamer Governor, 
Avith the Marine battalion on board, was soon left help- 
less and sinking. Under the blows of the heavy seas 
the brace-chains of the smoke-stack parted, and it Avent 
ove.rboard ; but breaking three feet above the hurricane- 
deck, a little steam could be kept up. Tlien the steam- ' 
pipe burst, Avhile the frail vessel A\’’as leaking badly. At 
dark a vessel Avas seen in the distance, and a rocket Avas 
sent up through the storm, asking for help. An ansAver- 
ing signal flashed out, filling every heart Avith hope. But 
she Avas unable to render any assistance, ai\d kept on her 
Avay. Rocket after rocket Avas noAV sent up in the 
darkness — mute cries of distress, till all were gone — 
and then the soldiers Avere ordered to keep up a fire of 
musketry ; but the vollies scarcely made a sound in the 
louder tumult of the wind and Avavcs. A hundred men 
were kept at the pumps, others held on to the braces, that 
threatened to part every moment, and thus the fearful 
night Avore aAvay. 

As daylight broke slowly over the vrild and stormy 
waste, tAvo vessels were descried off the starboard bow. 
One, the Isaac Smith, commanded by lieut. Nicholson, 
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saw the signal of distress and stood towards her. At ten 
o’clock the former hailed, saying he would take off tlic 
crew. By great exertion a hawser was got on board ; but 
through some carelessness was soon lost and dragged 
in tlie v/ater. The Smith then stood off, and the Young 
Hover came up, the captain of which said he would 
stand by them to the last, which was answered by a loud 
cheer from the deck of the Governor. The Smith soon 
came back, and another hawser was got aboard, but again 
pai’ted. All this while the water was rapidly gaining on 
the vessel, and every moment she threatened to go dowi 
with all on board. The Young Rover, seeing a frigate 
in sight, stood toward her with a signal of distress. It 
j)roved to be the Sabine, Capt. Ringgold, who soon was 
Avithin hail, giving the comforting assurance that he 
Avould take all on board. But night Avas noAV coming on 
again, and it A\''as ;iot until eight or nine o’clock that her 
stern could be brought near enough to the boAV of the Sa- 
bine to alloAV a boom to be rigged out, along Avhich thirt)' 
Avere “Avhipped” aboard, Avhen haAVsers and cables parted, 
under the tremendous plunges of the vessels. Ringgold 
noAv detennined to get alongside, hazardous as the at- 
tempt Avas. It seemed impo.ssible to do this Avithout com- 
ing in collision Avith the Gov^ernor Avith a force that Avould 
crush her like an egg-shell. It AA^as, however, done ; 
though the Sabine had tAventy feet of her hurricane-deck 
carried aAvay by the former. Forty Avere then got on 
board, Avhile one, falling betAveen the vessels, Avas crushed 
to death. The Sabine noAV started ahead, determined to 
tow the disabled vessel till morning. The hearts of those 
left on board sunk at the prospect. There Avere three 
feet of Avater in the hold, and rapidly gaining; and the 
sea running mountains high. That she could be kept 
0 
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afloat till morning seemed hardly possible. But every 
thing movable was thrown overboard, and the water casks 
started to lighten the ship ; so that, though slowly settling, 
she floated nobly through the rest of the night. At day- 
break, the boats of the Sabine j)ut off to her relief, though 
a fearful sea was running at the time. They dared not 
apiu'oach the guards of the vessels lest they should be 
swamped, and so lay off and called on the soldiers and 
crew to jump overboard. It was a fearful alternative ; but 
no other was left. The ranks were kept in military order, 
(11 id one soldier after another stepped out as he was or- 
dered and leaped into the sea, and was liauled aboard the 
boats. Thus all were saved, with the exception of one 
corporal and six privates, wlio left the ranks in their 
fright, and were lost. The hawser was then cast loose, 
and the vessel wallowed for a short time heavily in the 
sea, and then with a lieavy lurch went to the bottom. 

At length the gale spent its fury, and the scattered 
vessels, some far out to sea, resumed their course, and, by 
Sabbath evening, fourteen of them were in sight of each 
otluM’, though the flag-ship Wabash Avas nowhere to be 
seen. 

On Monday these vessels arrived off Port Boyal, and 
at noon the Wabash hove in sight, with the Susquehan- 
nah — Avhich Dupont liad taken from blockading duty off 
CJiarleston harbor — and some thirty-six more of the fleet 
and the gunboats. 

This and the next day, while the gunboats were feel- 
ing their way u[) the channel and marking it out for the 
passage of the larger vessels, three rebel gunboats came 
down and attacked them, but were easily driven off. 
Preparations "were now made to land the troops ; but on 
consultation it was deemed best, for several reasons, that 
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the navy should first attack alone. The following day, 
Wednesday, ■was spent in completing preparations, and 
every thing got ready for action in the morning. 

The two islands of Hilton Head and Bay Point guard 
the entrance of Port Royal Sound and are nearly three 
miles a^xart. On the extreme point of these two islands 
two fortifications had been erected — Fort Walker, on 
Hilton Head, mounting twenty-three guns; and Fort 
Beauregard, on Bay Point, mounting fifteen guns. There 
was, besides, a mortar battery, mounting four guns. 

Thursday morning dawned calm and beautifid, and 
the waters of the bay flashed like a mirror in the early 
moonlight. At nine o’clock the signal from the Wabash 
to get under Avay Avas run up, and tliirteen vessels, the 
Wabash leading, moved majestically off toward the bat- 
teries. I)uj)ont could get none of his large frigates up, 
and the battle avtis to be fought by the Wabash, Susque- 
hanna, Mohican, Seminole, PaAvnee, Unadilla, Pembina, 
Bienville, Seneca, Curlew, Penguin, OttaAva, and Van- 
dalia. In single file, Avith ports o])en and bristling Avitli 
heavy guns, these vessels SAvept rapidly tip toAA'ard Fort 
Walker, jtre.wnting a majestic spectacle. Beyond tlie 
entrance of the harbor lay the little rebel fleet, under 
command of Tatnall, formerly of our navy, and, still far- 
ther in, a fleet of steamers loatled Avith sptictators, that 
had come doAvn from Charleston to Avitness the destruc- 
tion of the Yankee fleet. Dupont, in the Wabash, led 
the imposing column, and every eye Avatched Avith the in- 
tensest interest his movements, as he steadily approached 
the loAv silent structure on Hilton Head. As he came, 
near, it poured in a tremendous fire, but Dupont kept on 
in dead silence, till the second steamer came abreast, 
Avlien the three foiavxard vessels opened at once Avith their 
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powerful broadsides, and the shot and shell from seventy- 
five guns fell in one wild crash on the fort. Dupont had 
determined to fight the forts while in motion, so as not to 
let his ^vooden vessels be stationary targets for the enemy’s 
fire ; and, having delivered his broadsides, moved on. Each 
vessel as it came opposite the fort delivered its broadside, 
so that there was no cessation to the fire till the wdiole had 
passed. Having got beyond the fort., Dupont wheeled, 
still followed by the vessels in single file, and poured his 
fire into Fort Beauregard. Thus these thirteen vessels 
moved in the form of a flat letter O, flaming mid thunder- 
ing all the wdiile with a power and terror indescribable. 
All eighty-pound rifle ball went clean through the main- 
mast of the Wabash, making an ugly hole. Another 
jiierced her after-magazine, letting the water into it, yet slie 
still kept on her sublime way, proudly leading the long file 
of flaming ships. Captain Rogers, actiijg as aid to Du- 
pont, says : “ The Wabash was a destroying angel — ^Img- 
ging the shore ; calling the soundings ivitli cold indiller- 
ence ; sloiving the engine so as only to give steerage 
way ; signalling the vessels their various evolutions ; and 
at the same time raining shell, as with target' practice, too 
fast to count. Shell fell in the fort, not twenty-eight in a 
minute, but as fast as a horse’s feet beat the ground in a 
gallop. The resistance was heroic, but what could flesh 
and blood do against such a fire ? I Avatched tivo men 
particularly, in red shirts; I saw them seated at the 
muzzle of a gun, apparently Avaiting, exhausted, for more 
ammunition. They Avere so still that I doubted Avhether 
they Averc men. This terrible fire fell around them — I 
saw them move, and I knew they Averc men. They 
loaded the gun — a shell burst near them, and they 
dropped, doubtless bloAim to atoms.” 
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In the mean time the gunboats, having found that 
in a cove they could get an enfilading fire on Hilton 
Head, took up their position there, and rendered good 
service. A little after noon the signal “ cease firing ” 
was made from the flag-ship, and the steamers swept 
beyond the reach of the batteries to rest the men 
and give them some refreshment before returning to 
their terribly exhausting work. The gunboats, however, 
from their enfilading position, kept up a galling fire. 
About three o’clock, just as the vessels were getting 
ready for action again, the rebel flag was struck. 
The tiring ceased, and Captain Rogers jujnped into a 
boat lowered from the flag-ship, and rowed swiftly 
toward the shore. He fotmd the works deserted, the 
ramparts desolate, and jflanted the stars and stripes 
upon them. 

When the thousands on board the fleet, who for five 
long hours had watched the terrible conflict, saw our 
flag go up, the excitement was unbounded. Many of the 
ofiicers wept like children, but a wild enthusiasm over- 
rode eveiy other feeling, and from ship to ship, down the 
whole mighty fleet, there went up a cheer such as never 
before stirred the placid Avaters of that bay, Avhile the 
various bands struck up “The Star-spangled Banner,’’ 
making the air ring Avitli the stirring strains. UjX)n see- 
ing this fort abandoned, the garrison of the other left 
also and fled inland. 

A portion of the troops Avere noAv landed, and Gen- 
eral Sherman assumed command of the jAlacc, and issued 
a proclamation to the people of the State of South Caro- 
lina. This Avas General T. W. Sherman, not W. T. 
Sherman, the hero of Atlanta. Savannah could proba- 
bly have been taken at this time, had he marched 
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promptly foi’ward, such was the terror occasi metl by this 
victory of Dupont. His orders, however, were to fortify 
himself there, build jiiers, docks, &c., and fit up the port 
for a naval depot. 

Port Royal, from this time through the war, sus- 
tained a prominent position in all our naval movements 
along the Atlantic coast. 

The victory created the wildest enthusiasm througli- 
out the North. The national flag had been planted on 
the traitorous soil of South Carolina, never to be dis- 
placed till every stronghold of the State was in our pos- 
session. Dupont at once became the hero of the day. 
Naval men ivere especially delighted. Our ill-successes 
on land thus far had been a cause of deep mortification, 
and this first great essaj^ of the navy recalled to mind tl:e 
halo of glory it hung round the nation during the first 
year of the second war ivith England, ivhen successive 
defeats on land made the people’s cheeks crimson Avith 
shame. Whenever one met a naval man the eye of the 
latter brightened, and Avith a proud shake of the head he 
Avoul,d say, “ I told you hoAV it would be Avhen the ‘ blue 
jackets’ got a chance.” “Ah! we arc all sure of the 
navy,” was the common remark. It is said that Com- 
modore Barron, then a prisoner in Port Warren, Avhen 
he read a description of the fight, and how gallantly his 
old ship, the Wabasli, bore hcrseltj forgot he Avas a 
I’ebel prisoner, and exclaimed, “By heavens! our navy 
can beat the Avorld.” 

Dupont’s career Avas noAV one of continued success 
along the coast. Fort Clinch surrendered — ^the first na- 
tional fort reclaimed. Captain Drayton, sending a boat’s 
creAv on shore to raise the American flag, pushed on to 
Old Fernandina, Avhere a Avhitc flag Avas displayed. Short- 
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ly after, and when passing New Fernandina, a few rifte- 
shots were fired from some bushes, and a railroad train was 
jierceived just starting. As it was naturally supposed to 
contain soldiers escaping, he directed Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Stevens to try and stop it ; and the road passing lor 
some distance near the river, “and we going at full s])eed, 
there was an O25i)ortunity of firing several shots at the 
two locomotives attached to the train, which, however, 
did not prevent its escape across the railroad bridge, which 
is four miles from the town, and it was soon lost in the 
woods on the other side. We afterwards found on the 
track the bodies of two men who had been killed l)y our 
shots, one of whom was a soldier ; and the report was 
that ex-Senator Yulee was on board one of the carsj and 
had also been struck, hut this, I think, was a mistake.” 
Thus was presented the novel spectacle of a vessol-of- 
war attacking a railroad train. 

Dupont alsoVisited the coast of Florida, and captured 
St. Augustine, keeping the Avhole Southern seaboard in 
a state of alarm. The slaves crowded to the protection 
of his ilag, and were left sole occupants of their late 
masters’ plantations. 

The waters of Warsaw and Ossibaw Sounds, Bruns- 
wick, Darien, and other places, owned the sway of his flag, 
and the whole coast of Georgia was lield by his squad- 
ron. At the siege of Pulaski, one of the batteries on 
shore was under the command of the officers and crew 
of the Wabash. He also seized Stone Inlet and Kiver, 
and thus secured a base of operations against Charleston, 
and maintained the blockade with a rigor not before 
exhibited, and did all a man could, do with the limited 
means in his power. 

In 18 G2 he was made one of the nine active rear- 
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admirals. In January of the next year occurred the fa- 
mous raid of t >\’0 rebel rams on his blockading squadron 
off Charleston Harbor. As so many conflicting statements 
ha\'c been given of this affair, we insert the accounts of 
the two commanders, whose vessels alone were seriously 
injured. The captain of the Mercedita says, under date 
of the last day of January : 


8112: T have to report that, at 4.25 this morning, two iron-clad rams, from 
Charleston, in the obscurity of a thick liazo, and the moon having just set, 
sucfoedod in passing tlio bar, near sliip channel, unperceived by the scpiad- 
ron, and made an attack upon this ship, being first encountered. 

Particular vigilance was exhibited by ollicers and men in expedition of 
VC: sols to run the blockade. 

At 3 A. M., wo had slip])od cable and overhauled a troop steamer, running 
for tlio cluuinol by mistake. At 4, I laid down. Lieut. Cornmaudor Abbott 
was on deck giving orders to Acting Master Dwyer about recovering the 
anclior, when they saw a smoke and tlio faint iippcaranco of a vessel close at 
hand. T heard them exclaim, “ She has black smoko ; ” “ watch, man the 
guns,” ‘‘ spring the rattle,” call all hands to quarters.” Mr. Dwyer came to 
the cabin door, telling mo a steamboat was close abefard. I was then in the 
act of getting my pea-jacket, and slipped it on as T followed him out ; jumped 
to poop ladder, saw smoko and a low boat, apparently a tug, altliough I 
thought it might bo a little iiropeller for the S(puidron. 

1 sang out, “ Train your guns right on him, and be ready to fire as soon 
as T order.” I bailed, “ Steamer aboy ! Steer clear of us and heavo-to. 
What steamer is that ? ” Tlieu ordered my men, “ Tire on him.” Told him, 
“ Yon will bo into us. Wliat steamer is that ? ” Ills answer to first or sec- 
ond hail was, “Hallo ! ” The other replies were indistinct, either by inten- 
tion or from being spoken inside of his mail armor, until in the act of 
striking us with his ])row, when he said, “Tliis is the Confederate States 
ste.ani ram.” I repeated the order, “ Fire I fire ! ” but no gun could be trained 
on him, as ho approaclied on the quarter, struck us just abaft our aforemost 
02-pouiider gun, and fired a heavy rifle througli us diagonally, penetrating 
tliO starboard side through our Normandy condenser, the steam-drum of port 
boiler, and exploding again.st port side of ship, blowing a hole in its exit 
some four or five feet S(piare. 

The vessel was instantly filled and envedoped witli steam. Reports were 
brought, to me, “Shot through both boilers,” “fires put out by steam 
and water,” “ gunner and one man killed, and a number of men fatally 
^jcalded, watiT over firc-rboin floor, vessel sinking fast.” “The ram lias cut 
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us through at and below watcr-lino on ono side, and the shell has burst at 
the other almost at water-edge.” 

After tlio ram struck, she swung round under our starboard counter, her 
prow toiicliing, and luiiled, “ Surrender, or I’ll sink you! Do you surren- 
der ? ” And after receiving reports, I answered, can make no resistance ; 
my boiler is destroyed.” “ Then, do you surrender? ” I said, “ Yes ; ” hav- 
ing found my moving power destroyed, and that I could bring nothing to 
bear but muskets against his shot-proof coating. 

Ho hailed several times to send a boat, and threatened to fire again. 
After some delay, a boat was lowered, and Lieut. Commander Abbott asked 
if he should go in her, and asked for orders what to say. I told him to see 
what they demanded, and to tell him the condition we were in. 

He proceeded aboard, and, according to their demand, gave his parole on 
behalf of himself and all the otliccrs and crow. His report accompanies 
tliis. The ram having been detained lialf an hour or more, ran out for 
steamer Keystone State, which vessel and three others we had tried to 
alarm by liglits. Wc saw a shell explode as it liit the ram, without injuring 
her. Saw the Keystone State was hit several times, and saw the smoke and 
steam pouring from her, Tlio firing then receded to northward and east- 
w’ard, and was pretty brisk at tlio head of the line. 

The Keystone State, cominaiirlcd by Le Roy, was 
also disabled, and claimed as a piii^e by the rebels. The 
details of tlic fight are tlms given by the commander : 


Between four and five a. m., 31st January, 1863, a gun was fired near, 
and supposed to bo the Mcrcedita, and some lights wore seen. Soou after 
discovered a dark object a little ahead of her, and llieii a column of black 
smoko was noticed rising from the vessel, hut I suiiposed was either a tug 
out from Charleston or some stranger passing along. Another column of 
black smoke was seen more to the north and cast of the Horcedita. 
suspicions aroused, I ordered the forward riilo trained upon the first steamer, 
whicli was standing toward this ship, also other guns to bo ready, (hive 
notice to the engineer of the watch to ho ready to move, and, tlio stoamers 
drawing nearer, ordered the cable slipticd, and enough motion to get com- 
mand of the ship. By this time the stranger was abreast the starboard 
waist. On hailing, “ What steamer is that? ” the rcjily was, “Hallo! ” fol- 
lowed by some words'that were unintelligible. Satisfied, from the view ob- 
tained through my night glasses, that the steamer was a ram, I ordered the 
starboard bow gun fired at her, which was at once responded to by a shot 
from the stranger, when I ordered the starbofird battery fired as soon as the 
guns could be brought to bear, putting the helm anort. On heading to the 
northward and eastward, discovered a ram on cither quarter. Soon after 
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tlic first, f^un, fire was reported forward below. After oxtinguisliing it, fire 
was iijxain reported in tlie same place, wlicu the ship was kept off seaward to 
enable ns to put out the fire a*id get things in a condition to attack the 
enemy. Ordered full steam, and about daylight discovered blfick smoko and 
stood for it, for the purpose. .of running her down, exchanging shots rapidly 
with lier, striking her rei)catcdly, hut making no impression, while every 
sliot from her was striking us. About 6.17 a.m., a shell, entering on the port 
side, forward of the forward guard, destroyed the steam cliimncys, filling all 
the forward part of the ship with steam. Tlie port boiler emptied of its con- 
tents, the ship gave a heel to starboard, nearly down to the guard, and the 
water from the boiler, and two sliot-liolcs under water, led to the impression 
the ship Avas filling and sinking, a foot and a half water being rej^orted in 
the hold. Owing to the steam, men were unable to get supplies of ammuni- 
tion from forward. Ordered all boats ready for lowering. Signal-books 
tlirown overboard, also some small arms. The ram being so near, and the 
sliii) helpless, and the men being slaughtered by almost every discharge of 
the enemy, I ordered the colors to bo hauled down, but finding the enemy 
Avcrc still firing upon ns, directed the colors to bo relioistod and resume our 
fire fi’orii the after-battery. 'Now the enemy, either injured, or to avoid 
the scpiadron approaching, sheered olY towards the harbor, exchanging shots 
with the Ilousalonic, which vessel was in chase. Put fore-and-aft sail on the 
ship, sent yards aloft and bent sails ; there being no Avind, drifted along to 
tijo north and cast, Avlicn tlie Memphis took us in toAV. Our surgeon being 
killed, the surgeon of tlio ^Memphis came on hoard. Having accomplished 
tills imicli, the rams returned to the harbor. Beauregard issued a proclama- 
tion declaring the blockade destroyed, and that foreign governments should 
so regard it. The pompous manifesto was not regarded by Dupont, and he 
continued the blockade. 


Many blockade runners were captured by Dupont du- 
ring the year, and he had the entire confidence of the 
Navy Department and the people. 

The snecessful fight of the Monitor with the Men’i- 
mac threatened an entire revolution in maritime conflicts, 
especially in harbor warfare, and Secretary Welles imme- 
diately set about having a fleet of these vessels made, 
wliich he believed would put every port on the coa.st in 
our ])ossession. In addition to these, a powerful iron-clad, 
the Ironsides, was built, and, in the spring of 18G3, ^vas 
ready for service. ‘ When the fleet was completed, it Avas 
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(letormined the first essay of its strength should he 
against Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbor. Of its suc- 
cess no one seemed to entertain a doubt, for the impene- 
trability of these vessels to shot was assumed, while it 
was believed that no mason- work ever built by man could 
long withstand the tremendous weight of metal they could 
hurl from their monster guns, the like of which had never 
before been used on ships of war. This fleet was com- 
posed of nine vessels, and placed under the command of 
Admiral Dupont. 

Having rendezvoused in Port Iloyal, he sailed from 
there on the 1st of April, 1863, to try the great experi- 
ment of the century, and the next day arrived at the 
embouchure of the Edisto river. The water over Charles- 
ton bar not being of suflicient depth in ordinary times to 
float them, the heavy sjjring tides of April, which gave 
a foot more of water, was selected for the passage of the 
vessels. On Sunday morning at daybreak the fleet 
moved out to seji, and in a few hours lay off Charleston 
harbor. The next day Dupont transferred his flag to 
the Ironsides, and the fleet, taking tlie flood-tide, passed 
safely over the bar, and came to anchor inside. The 
wooden vessels lay outside as a reserve. The rebels hav- 
ing destroyed all the old laud-marks by which pilots were 
guided, the channel had to be buoyed out, which was suc- 
cessfully done by Mr. Boutelle of the Coast Survey. But 
just as everything was ready, a thick haze settled down 
over the water, obscuring the range, so that the attack had 
to be postponed. On the 7th, however, a gentle northerly 
breeze dissipated the mist, and the bay and forts and 
distant city lay basking in the clear sunshine. J ust two 
years before, this month, the national flag was hauled 
down on Fort Sumter, and now it was universally be- 
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lieved that its anniversary day would be celebrated by 
salutes from national cannon from the same spot and to 
the same flag. 

The officers of the navy, however, were not so sanguine. 
Dupont, like Farragut, had not unbounded faith in iron 
clads, least of all in unwieldy monitors. As through 
his glass he surveyed the work before him, he saw that his 
little fleet was to be put into a crucible to which no ves- 
sels before had ever been subjected. Steeples and roofs, 
in the far background, and the neighboring shores, were 
lined with spectators, assembled to witness the Titanic 
struggle. As Dupont’s eye swept around that bristling 
harbor, it was cannon here, and there, and everywhere. 
In front, lay Sullivan’s Island to the right, and Morris 
Island on the left, the two points curving in toAvards each 
other till they approached within a mile. Midway in the 
channel between them, built on an artificial island, stood 
Fort Sumter. Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, was 
opposite Sumter, Avhile, aboyc and below, batteries Avere 
erected on every available point On the left, opposite 
this , central fortress, stood battery Bee, on Cummings- 
Poiat, Avhile beyond, should the vessels ever get there, 
battery succeeded battery, clear up to the city, three miles 
distant. Stretching doAvn toAvards the fleet Avere other 
batteries on Morris Island, and among them Fort Wag- 
ner. The sight Avas enough to daunt the stoutest heart, 
for uncounted cannon lay shotted and aimed, ready to 
open on that little fleet It Avas Dupont’s purpose to 
j)ass as quickly as possible up the channel, and get to the 
Avest and northAvest of Fort Sumter, Avhich Avas knoAvn 
to be less impregnable than the front face. That there 
Avould be great difliculty in reaching this desirable point 
Avas Avcll knoAvn, for it had been ascertained that torpe- 
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does, and all sorts of obstacles which engineering skill could 
invent, had been sunk in the channel opposite the fort. 
To remove these Ericssor^ had invented a machine which 
Avas to be fastened to the bow of the leading vessel, and 
pushed up amid this net of obstructions, exploding and 
pulling uj) Avhatever might arrest the passage of the 
ships. 

At noon, the signal from the flag ship to move to the 
attack Avas seen, and the little fleet, looking like mere 
rafts on the Avater, steamed sloAvly forAvard. There Avas 
none of the pomp or splendor of grand old frigates, toAver- 
ing proudly over the deep, in these Ioav black monitors, 
creeping sloAvly to the conflict. 

It Avas four miles to Fort Sumter, and the batteries 
of Morris Island commanded the Avhole distance. The 
vessels had advanced but a short distance before the 
WcehaAvken, leading the Avay Avith the strange machine 
in front, stopped, having got tangled up Avith the un- 
Avieldy, novel thing. It took an hour to free herself, and 
then the fleet moA^ed on again. The spectators on shore 
gazed with breathless interest on the spectacle, the music in 
Fort Sumter ceased, and the rapid roll of the drum Avas 
heard beating to quarters, which called every gunner to his 
place. The fleet kept steadily on till opposite Fort Wag- 
ner, Avhere Dupont expected to meet the first bloAV of the 
hurricane ; but all its guns kept motionless and still in 
their places, and only curious eyes greeted the advancing 
vessels. Next they floated by Battery Bee, but silence 
like death reigned over the Ioav works. What does all 
this mean ? This silence is ominous, and shoAvs a confi- 
dence in something yet to come that portends no good. 
Still the fleet kept on ; but just as the Weehawken was 
rounding-to, to make the entrance of the harbor, she came 
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within the circle of fire from Forts Sumter and Moultrie. 
Then the crater opened from the top of Sumter, and 
domi came a storm of shot and shell. Moultrie joined 
in, and thunder answered thunder with awful rapidity. 
The heavy metal fell like hailstones on the Weehawken ; 
but she kept steadily on towards her assigned position, 
followed by the whole fleet. But suddeidy she stopped 
in the very vortex of the fire. She had run upon a haw- 
ser stretched from Sumter to Moultrie, buoyed up on 
casks, and strung with nets, cables, and torpedoes. Her 
propeller, getting entangled in these, became unmanage- 
able, and she drifted helpless through the wild hurricane. 
The other vessels, as they come up, see the danger, and 
sheer off to try the channel on the other side of the fort. 
But here a roAv of piles is encountered, rising ten feet out 
of the water — while farther up, the channel is crossed and 
rccrossed Avith obstructions, backed by three iron-clads, 
that can hold those vessels under a fire that nothing that 
ever floated could survi\"e. To add to the perplexity, 
the Ironsides, in the heavy tide, suddenly refused to obey 
her .rudder, and she drifted toAvards Fort Moultrie, get- 
ting foul of the Catskill and Nantucket in her passage. 
The plan of the battle was now irrecoverably gone, and 
Diqjont signalled to the fleet to disregard his move- 
ments. It Avas therefore eA'ery one for himself ; and then 
was seen Avhat splendid commanders Dupont had to sec- 
ond him in this unprecedented struggle. Five batteries 
Avere in full j^lay, and nearly three hundred cannon of 
the heaviest metal Avere trained on those monitors, that 
noAv had only the simple problem to solve — ^whether they 
can knock Fort Sumter to pieces vsith their enormous 
gun>, before they .arc carried to the bottom under the 
tons of metal that fall Avith a ceaseless crash upon them. 
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The gallant Rhind, left to act as he pleased, lays the 
Keokuk boldly alongside of the fort as though it were a 
ship, and with his little monitor makes a broadside en- 
gagement of it. Close behind him comes Rodgers in the 
Catskill, and, following hard after, the heroic Woi’den in 
the Montauk. A little farther off lie the other vessels, all 
seeking to sound the full terrors of this awful abyss of 
fire. Within rifle-shot distance of the nearest batteries, 
they stand and hurl against them their ponderous shells. 
The gunners, stripped to their waists, and begrimed with 
powder and smoke, work their monster guns with a cool- 
ness and rapidity that tells fearfully on the solid fiice 
of Sumter. Shot weighing four hundred and twenty 
pounds strike like heaven’s own thunderbolts the trem- 
bling structure, but they arc nothing to the ans^v^ering 
shots that fall faster than the forge’s hammer on their 
sides. The din of this heavy metal striking and bursting 
on every si^e is infernal, and the deafening cxjdosions 
shake land and sea. It seems one vast volcano, be- 
fore which everything must be engidfed. Nothing 
built with mortal hands could long live there, an<l in 
thirty minutes the Keokuk came limjjing out of the fire, 
fast settling in the waters. One of the port shutters of 
the flagship was shot away, exposing her gun deck, 
while a red-hot shot buried itself in her wooden bows. 
The Nahant was soon disfigured with thirty wounds. 
The Passaic was in the same plight, Avith her turret so 
knocked to pieces that it could not revolve. The Nan- 
tucket was reduced to one gun, Avhile the Catskill had 
been pierced by a rifled shot. Five of the new iron- 
clads must now be reckoned out of the fight. But Avhat 
thirty-two guns, (the total armament of this fleet,) against 
those encircling batteries could do had’ been done, and 
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now, to put only fifteen or sixteen against them, was 
downright madness. Besides, night was coining on, and 
so Dupont wisely signalled the fleet to retire. 

During the evening, the commanders of the iron-dads 
came on board the flagship, and Dupont, after a full 
report of the condition of the vessels, decided that it 
^\■ouId be impossible to take Charleston with them alone. 

From the following statement, made by him to the 
War Department, the folly of renewing the attempt with 
the same vessels is so apparent, that it is a matter of 
wonder that any one could be found so destitute of com- 
mon judgment as to uphold it : 

“No ship had been exposed to the severest fire of the 
enemy over forty minutes, and yet, in that brief period, 
as the Department will perceive, by the detailed reports 
of the commanding officers, five of the iron-dads wore 
wholly or partially disabled ; disabled,, too (as the ob- 
structions could not be piussed), in that Avhich was most 
essential to our success — I mean, in their armament, or 
poiver of inflicting injury by their guns. 

“..Commander Khiiul, in the Keokuk, had only been 
able to lire three times during the short period he was ex- 
posed to the guns of the enemy, and was obliged to with- 
draw from action to prevent his vessel from sinking, 
which event occurred on the following morning. 

“ The Nahant, Commander Do^vnes, was most seriously 
damaged, her tmret being so jammed as effectually to pre- 
vent its turning ; many of the bolts of both turret and 
pilot-house were bi’oken, and the latter became nearly 
untenable, in consequence of the nuts and ends flying 
across it. 

“ Captain P. Drayton, in the Passaic, after the fourth 
fire from her 11-inch gun, was unable to use it again 
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during the action ; and his turret also became jammed, 
though he was, after some delay, enabled to get it in mo- 
tion again. 

“ Commander Ammen, of the Patapsco, lost the use of 
his rifled gun after the fifth fire, owing to the carrying 
away of the forward-cap square bolts. On the Nantucket, 
Commander Fairfax reports that, after the third shot 
from the 15 -iiich gun, the port stopper became jammed, 
several shot striking very near the port, and driving in 
the plates, preventing the further use of that gun during 
the action. 

“ The other iron-clads, though struck many times se- 
verely, were still able to use their guns, but I am convinced 
that, in all probability, in another thirty minutes they 
would have been likewise disabled. 

“ Any attempt to pass through the obstructions I have 
referred to would have entangled the vessels, and held 
them under the most severe fire of heavy ordnance that 
has ever been delivered ; and while it is barely possible 
that some vessels might have forced their way through, 
it Avould only have been to be again impeded by fresh, and 
more formidable obstructions, and to encounter other 
powerfid batteries, with Avhich the whole harbor of 
Charleston had been lined. 

I had hoped that the endurance of the iron-clads 
would have enabled them to have borne any weight of 
fire to which they might have been exposed; but when I 
found that so large a portion of them ^vere wholly or one- 
half disabled, by less than an hour’s engagement, before 
attempting fto remove (overcome) the obstructions, or test- 
ing the power of the torpedoes, I was convinced that per- 
sistence in the attack would only result in the loss of the 
greater portion of the iron-clad fleet, and in leaving many 
10 
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of them inside the harbor, to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

“ The slowness of our fire, and our inability to occupy 
any battery that we might silence, or to prevent its being 
restored under cover of night, were difficulties of the 
gravest character, and, until the outer forts should have 
been taken, the army could not enter the harbor or afford 
me any assistance.” 

So unequal Avas the contest, Avhich lasted less than 
forty minutes, that the entire fleet of iron-clads fired only 
one hundred and thirty-nine shots, “though, during that 
same period, Dupont says the “ enemy poured upon us an 
incessant storm of round-shot and shell, rifled projectiles 
of all descriptions, and red-hot shot.” 

The Avhole aflair Avas so palpable and complete a fail- 
ure, that the Department dared not directly blame Du- 
pont for not succeeding. Still, reluctant to acknowledge 
itself any Avay in fault, it rejjroaehed him for not saying 
beforehand, hoAv imj)ossible success Avas. The simple truth 
is, the Secretary of the NaA^", as Avell as tlie public gen- 
erally, had come to have such a high opmion of the invul- 
nerability of the iron-clads, that they considered Charles- 
ton as Aurtually ours, the moment the attack commenced. 
But, instead of complete success, this iron-clad fleet, the 
first ever set afloat and tested, effected absolutely nothing. 
It Avas too mortifying to confess the fact, Avithout jjut- 
ting the blame on some one, and so it Avas placed on the 
commander, Dupont. He felt this keenly, and indignant- 
ly denounced the injustice of it. A correspondent of the 
Baltimore American published such a false statement of 
the Avhole matter in that paper, that Dupont felt bound, 
in justice to his officers as Avell as to himself, to notice it, 
Avhich he did in a lengthy reAueAV. In a clear, concise 
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statement of facts, he fixed the charge of deliberate false- 
hood against the writer, leaving no doubt as to the motive 
that instigated the base attack. In conclusion he says, 
“I noAv take leave of this, the most odious subject that I 
ever had occasion to notice. Some other assertions of 
Mr. Fulton, which might be flatly contradicted, I have 
not discussed, nor have I thought it worth while to con- 
sider his opinions upon purely professional points. To 
undergo the fire of the enemy and the stabs of an assas- 
sin of character, at one and the same time, is too much 
for my philosophy ; and, for further protection against as- 
saults of the latter kind, I look for and expect the coun- 
tenance of the Department.” 

Chief-Engineer Stimers joined in the attack on Du- 
pont, and, in the steamer Arago, on which he was a 
passenger on his way North, indulged in such unwar- 
rantable language toAvards his commander, that the latter 
brought charges against him, and he Avas court-martialled. 
Though no definite result Avas reached, the public has 
long since rendered its verdict in the matter. A lengthy 
correspondence also folloAved betAveen Dupont and the 
Secretary of the Navy, and, although the latter avoided 
all direct accusation, the tone of his letters Avounded 
the chivalrous old Admiral, Avho felt that he Avas being 
made the scapegoat of other men’s sins. He felt espe- 
cially the censure pronounced against him, some time 
afterAvards, for alloAving the guns of the sunken Keokuk 
to fall into the hands of the rebels, for Avhich he Avas in 
no Avise to blame ; and, said in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy : 

“Having indulged the hope that iny command, 
coA^ering a period of twenty-one months afloat, had not 
been without results, I was not prepared for a contin- 
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uance of that censure from the Department which has 
characterized its letters to me since monitors failed to 
take Charleston. 

“ I can only add now, that, to an officer of my teinjicr- 
ament — whose sole aim has been to do his whole duty, 
and who has passed through forty-seven years of service 
without a word of reproof^ — these censures of the Navy 
Department would be keenly felt if I did not know they 
were wholly undeserved.” 

This was a little evasive ; for “ he did feel them 
kcenl)-, although they were undeserved.” The injui-tice 
stung him, against which there -was no redress. Brave 
and chivalrous himself as a knight of the olden time, 
this deliberate infliction of wrong by others, in order to 
shield themselves, wounded most deeply his sensitive 
nature. 

It ended — as all such affairs must end — in tlie resig- 
nation or removal of the commandei’, dud the ultimate 
condemnation and exposure of tliose who are really the 
guilty parties. 

In June, Du[)ont was relieved from his command, 
and Admiral Foote ordered to take his place. The lat- 
ter, how’’ever, was taken sick in New York, just as he was 
about to leave for his destination, and died. 

After the failure to take Charleston with the iron- 
clads, General Hunter, who was in command of the land 
forces operating against the city, forwarded the most se- 
rious complaints against Dupont, for not cooperating 
Avith him, as he desired, in his contemplated movements 
to take the place. He declares that he has “ exercised 
patience with the Admiral,” asks to be liberated from the 
order to cooperate Avith the navy, &c., &c., and he Avould 
raise colored regiments — take Charleston — in fact, electrify 
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the nation. Ills after career shows how much he prob- 
ably would have accomplished. 

The sudden death of Admiral Foote compelled the De- 
])artnient to reverse its order of removal, and to direct 
Dupont to resume his command. During the short inter- 
val that elapsed before he w'as succeeded by Admiral 
Dahlgren, he sent the Weehawken and Nahant do^vn 
to Warsaw Sound to look after tlie rebel ram Atlanta, 
\vhich Avas reported to bo a most formidable vessel. They 
succeeded in capturing her outlie 17 th of June. The 
next month, Dupont returned to Delaware, and Avas no 
more afloat during the Avar. 

Dupont Avas a superb man physically ; of grand and 
imposing presence, he trod the deck of his battle-ship 
like one of Nature’s noblemen. Even those accustomed 
to see men of distinguished personal ajAjiearance in va- 
I’ious parts of tl\e world, Avere struck Avith the majesty 
and grandeur of his mien. A gentleman of the old 
school, or rather a knight of the olden time, his bearing 
Avas that of dignified courtesy to all, and impressed every 
one that approached him Avith profound respect. Chiv- 
alrous in his ovm feelings, he was incapable of Avound- 
ing those of others, Avliile he Avas keenly sensitiA’^e to any 
censure upon his conduct. Insensible to fear, ho never 
shrunk from encountering any danger, Avliilc he Avas too 
lofty and noble to rush into it to obtain mere notoriety. 
Master of his profession, he kncAV his duty better than 
the Department that censured him, and experienced his 
greatest humiliation and suffering in performing it. 
Proud as he Avas sensitive, he could not brook unmerited 
rebuke. Irritated at his manly independence, the Gov- 
ernment lost one of its best officers by gratifying its 
spleen, and under the pretence of maintaining its dig- 
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nity. Dupont’s name, however, will live long after those 
who persecuted him arc consigned to forgetfulness, or 
to an immortality worse than ohUvion. 









CHAPTEK VI. 

REAR-ADMIRAL ANDREW DULL FOOTE. 

HIS NATIVITY, ANOE8TBY, AND EARLY EDUCATION. — ENTERS THE NAVY. — FIRST 
CRUISE. — SECOND CRUISE, UNDER COMMODORE HULL, — THIRD CRUISE TO 
THE WEST INDIES. — A GREAT CHANGE IN HIS CHARACTER. — DEDICATES 
HIS LIFE TO GOD. — VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. — ^BECOMES THE CHAM- 
PION OF THE PERSECUTED MISSIONARIES OP THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. — 
APPOINTED OVER THE NAVAL ASYLUM OP PHILADELPHIA, — GETS THE IN- 
MATES TO GIVE 'UP THEIR GROG. — CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. — 

PREACHES TO THE SAILORS. LAID UP WITH SORE EYES. — COMMANDS THE 

SLOOP OF WAR PORTSMOUTH, ON THE EAST INDIA STATION. — BOMHARDS 
CHINESE FORTS. — COMMANDS THE BP.OOKLYN NAVY YARD ON THE BREAK- 
ING^ OUT OF THE REBELLION. — SENT WEST TO ORGANIZE A FLOTILI.A ON 
THE MISSISSIPPI. — CAPTURES FORT HENRY. — ATTACK ON FORT L'ONAUD- 
SON. — IS WOUNDED. — SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS ON TUB TENNESSEE AND 
CUMBERLAND RIVERS. — IHIELPs’ REPORT. — ADVANCE AGAINST COLUMBi:S. — 
OPERATIONS AROUND ISLAND NO, 10. — PASSAGE OF THE BATTERIES BY THE 
CORONDELKT. — MOVES AGAINST MEMPHIS. — IS RELIEVED TO RECRJJIT 1113 
HEALTH. — DOMESTIC AFFLICTIONS. — OUR BUREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND NAVI- 
GATION AT WASHINGTON. — MADE REAR-ADMIRAL. 1>LACED OVER THE 

BOl'TH ATLANTIC BLOCKAIHNG SQUADRON HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER. 


Some men go through life without ever meeting the 
circumstances adapted to call forth their greatest poAV'ers, 
while others seem bom for those into which they are 
throAvn, and become great men or leaders in the nation. 
On the other hand, some, apparently, just enter on their 
true career in life as that life is draAving to a close. 
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To tlic latter class Admiral Foote belonged, for liis sun 
was just rising, when it set forever on the earth, and the 
waves of that mighty struggle, in which he seemed des- 
tined to bear so conspicuous a part, rolled over his grave. 

Andrew Foote, like so many of our great men, did not 
spring from obscure parentage. He was born in New 
Haven, Connecticut, on the 12th of September, 1806, 
and "was the second son of Samu'cl A. Foote, a graduate 
of Yale College, and a huvyer by profession ; but who, at 
tlie time of the birth of this second son, was a merchant en- 
gaged in the West India trade. He was distinguished in 
the political world, having served several times as mem- 
ber of Congress from his district, and once as senator from 
the State. He v/as subsequently elected governor. 

The grandfather of Andrew was for lifty years pas- 
tor of the church of Cheshire, a beautiful village about 
thirteen miles from New Haven. Here his father Avas 
born ; and here, having acquired the means of a com- 
fortable subsistence, he returned to live in the old home- 
stead. Andrew was six years old when his father took 
up his home in this quiet village, and for three years 
afterwards attended the district school. He Avas then 
sent to the academy of tlie place, an institution of great 
reputation, and presided over by the learned Hev. Tillot- 
son Bronson, H. 1). 

He remained in this school for six years, or until he 
Avas fifteen ycai’s of age. During all tliis period he Avas un- 
der the strict religious discipline characteristic at that time 
of Connecticut, and other portions of Noav England. The 
rod had not then been banished from the parental roof^ 
and young AndrcAV often felt its Aveight, as Avielded by 
his mother ; she convinced, him by irrefragable proof, that 
“ he that sparcth the rod hateth his son.” She Avas the 
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daughter of General Andrew Hull, a militia genei’al, and 
gave her father’s name to the boy. He was not allowed 
to play out evenings — forbidden to quarrel, or dicker, as 
it was called, and allowed very little spending money. 
Laziness was always punished with an extra amount of 
work. The Bible, the catechism, and the strict laws of 
Connecticut, were made equally binding on him when 
tempted to commit any of the grosser vices, such as vio- 
lation of the Sabbath, attending the circus, &c. The 
old New England Sabbath began on Saturday evening 
at sunset, and ended at the same time on Sunday evening. 
During these twenty-four hours the ancient Jews were 
not more strict than were the jiarents of Andrew. The 
close restraint was irksome to him, as it always must be 
to all boys, and an older brother says, “ 1 doubt whether 
the Admiral ever watched for stars in a storm, or on a 
lee-shore, with more interest than he was wont, when a 
boy, to watch for them of a Sunday evening, as a signal 
that he might begin play.” 

In the rigid old puritanic way, which has produced so 
many valiant .men, the future Admiral was brought up. 

At this early age, ho had determined to enter the Navy 
and pass his life on the sea. Perhaps his fiither’s accounts 
of his voyages to the West Indies may have had some- 
thing to do with his desire to become a sailor; but more 
probably the astonishing victories of our young Navy, 
when he was fourteen or fifteen years old, were the ])rin- 
cipal cause. The names of Hull, Bainbridgc, La-wrcnce, 
Decatur, Perry, Macdonough, and others, made the land 
rock with loud huzzas, which were quite enough to set 
every ambitious youth crazy after a sea-faring life. 

Be this as it may, Andrew was fixed in his desire to 
enter the Navy, and, though his parents, especially the 
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motlicr, opposed it by every argument and inducement in 
their power, yet, seeing that he was inflexibly set that 
way, at last Avisely yielded. His father, OAving to his 
political influence, Avas able to procure for him a midship- 
man’s berth, and he Avas ordered to report on board the 
schooner Grampus, under the command of Lieutenant, 
late Admiral Gregory. He had noAV completed his six- 
teenth year — a time Avhen life Avears only a rose color to 
the imagination. His father accompanied him on board 
and presented him to his commander, Avith a formality 
common to that time. Said he to the lieutenant ; “I have 
come to put my boy under your care, not only as a com- 
mander, but as a friend. He is capable, and I believe he 
is pure-minded. I hope you will Avatch over him as 
carefully and kindly as if he Averc your brother or son.” 
His parting address to his boy Avas more lengthy. With 
true Ncav England faithfulness, he charged him to remem- 
ber the principles in which he had been brought up, and 
do nothing that should make his parents, Avho had 
Avatched over and prayed for him, blush; and with 
grand old puritanic solemnity bade “ him remember his 
duty to his country and to his God.” Grave and stern 
externally, his heart yet overfloAved Avith parental tender- 
ness, and the tears rolled doAvn his checks as he bade his 
boy good-bye, and sent him aAvay to the perils of the deep 
and into the temptations of a sailor’s life. Andrew soon 
shook oflT his grief at parting, and entered on his neAV life, 
not only with all the ardor of youth, but Avith visions of 
glory directly before him, for the Grampus was to sail for 
the West India station, in the limits of Avhich — the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea — a piratical craft Avas 
then lurking. But the deadly grapple and glorious vic- 
tory over these robbers of the sea, which excited his youth- 
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ful imagination, never took place; and, after a year’s 
cruise, he returned home. He was now transferred to 
the sloop-of-war Peacock, of glorious memory, which was 
ordered to the Pacific Ocean. At Callao he was trans- 
ferred to the frigate United States, the flagship of Com- 
modore Isaac Hull. The education of the commanders 
Avho distinguished themselves during the recent war, 
under those who gave our navy its reno^vn, doubtless had 
much to do in forming their characters. A son Avould as 
soon dishonor his father, as one of these officers the great 
commander under whom he had served. 

He Avas absent over three years on this cruise, com- 
pleting his naval education and enlarging his experience, 
and returned to Noav York in the spring of 1837. lle- 
ceiving a short furlough, he noAv returned home, no longer 
a boy, but a full-groAvn, developed young man. For a 
time the haunts and scenes of his boyhood — the old 
home — the old schoolhouse, and the old church, and 
friends, made his time pass pleasantly. But years of active 
life soon rendered idleness irksome to him, and he Avas glad 
AAffien the time came again for him to return to his ship. 

He noAV applied to be attached to the Mediterranean 
squadron, for he longed to see the Old World. His re- 
quest Avas, hoAvever, denied, and he Avas once more ordered 
to the West Indies. Bepairing to Norfolk, he sailed in 
the latter part of summer, in the sloop-of-Avar Natches, for 
his destination. This cruise Avas not a long one, and in 
December he returned in the sloop-of-Avar Hornet. 

During this short interval, hoAvever, a great change 
liad passed over him. One of the lieutenants was a re- 
ligious man, and took occasion, before they sailed, to speak 
Avith him on the subject of personal Christianity. Young 
Foote, proud and averse to such conversation — enough 
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of which he thought he had had in his boyhood — closed 
the interview abruptly by informing him that ho intended 
to do what ^ras light .and honorable, and that was enough 
for him. Of a generous and manly nature, he afterwards 
felt that he liad been uncivil in treating a kind and 
well-meant act with such coldness, not to say rudeness. 

It so h.appened, that, after they had reached their 
station, he and this lieutenant were on duty on deck 
the same night. It was a beautiful evening — the full 
moon was tranquilly sailing through the cloudless heav- 
ens, shedding a flood of golden light on the*gently-heaving 
sea, and revealing a scene of beauty never witnessed ex- 
cept in those tropical regions. It Avas a night .and scene 
well calculated to hush all the angry feelings, and fill the 
heart Avith sad and gentle musings. After a Avhile, he 
himself introduced the convers<ation he had so curtly 
closed before, Avhen his friend t.alked loqg and earnestly 
on the subject so dear to his OAvn hciirt. His words had 
a strange poAver amid the tranquil beauty of that night. 

So deep Avas the impression made on young Foote, 
that, ♦after the Avatch Avas over and he found himself alone, 
he tell on his knees in prayer, for the first time since he 
Avas a sailor. He took up his Bible, and for tAVO Aveeks 
he continued to read this, now to him a ncAV book. He 
had just entered on the great struggle of his life, and 
truths he had scarcely thought of before, came back 
upon him Avith overAvhelming poAver. He kncAV that 
prayers at home Avere ascending for him, and he added 
his oAvn for light and guidance. The old church and the 
old pastor were far aAvay, and he must fight this gi’cat 
moral battle alone Avith his God. 

At length, one .day, after an hour of solitary reading 
and thinking, he arose and Avent on deck. The clouds 
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and darkness seemed to gather thicker and thicker around 
him, Avhen suddenly there arose in his heart the resolu- 
tion, “ Henceforth, under all circumstances, I will act for 
God.” The struggle was over; the victory won — ^the 
most imj^ortant of his life — and light and peace beamed 
on his soul. The greatest battles are not fought on the 
deep, amid the thunder of cannon and the crashing of 
timbers, nor on the bloody plain, where armies reel and 
go down in the onset ; but on the field of the human 
heart, unseen by mortal eye, and over which no peans 
are sung, except the voiceless one : “ To him that over- 
cometli, I will give to cat of the tree of life.” There, too, 
are the greatest defeats encountered, from the disastrous 
effects of which there is no rallying and no recovery. 

In this new state of mind his thoughts turned at 
once to that mother who had so often prayed with him, 
and wept over him, and he at once wrote to her, com- 
mencing his letter with: “Dear Mother, — ^You may dis- 
charge your mind from anxiety about your wayward son ; 
he is safe for eternity as well as for time.” The effect of 
that letter no one can describe — ^next to the joy that .the 
angels felt, was the joy of that dear mother, and her mute 
song of praise had in it the harmony of the upper skies. 

At the close of this voyage, Foote j^repared himself 
for examination as passed midshipman, and Avas pro- 
moted. During this interval he Avas married to a young 
lady of Cheshire, named Caroline Flagg, daughter of 
Bethuel Flagg. 

The next year, Feb. 1829, he sailed in the sloop-of- 
Avar St. Louis, for another cruise in the Pacific. During 
his absence he AA^as commissioned as lieutenant Pie re- 
turned home in 1831. 

Tavo years after, his desire to visit the Old World 
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was gratified, and he sailed in the frigate Delaware for 
the Mediterranean, which, on her way out, carried Ed- 
ward Livingston, the newly-appointed Minister to France. 

During this cruise, which lasted between two and 
three years, he acted as flag-lieutenant. 

He returned in 1836. In 1838, he was transferred 
to the frigate Columbia, Commodore Head, which, with the 
sloop-of-war John Adams, sailed on the 6th of May, for 
the island of Madeira. From this point the voyage was 
• continued by way of Rio Janeiro and Cape of Good 
Hope to China, thence on to Valparaiso and around Cape 
Horn, and so home — making the circuit of the world. 

He took great interest in the missionary stations at 
the Sandwich Islands and in the China Sea. 

The vessels reached the Sandwich Islands in the heat 
of the conflict between the missionaries and Captain 
La Place, who had been sent out by th^ French Govern- 
ment to compel the Hawaiian Chief to sign a treaty, 
which permitted Romish priests, contrary to his express 
commtmd, to resi<le on the island, and French brandy 
to be imported. Foote, after investigating the matter, 
warmly espoused the cause of the missionaries, whom the 
French commander had included with the chief in his 
persecutions. He advised them to appeal to Commodore 
Read, and ask for a court of inquiry to investigate their 
conduct, which had been grossly misrepresented. The 
commodore did not feel authorized to take such a step, 
and the request was denied. 

Foote, though he must act alone and take all the re- 
sponsibility of his conduct, nevertheless determined to 
make another effort in behalf of the missionaries, for he 
felt that he owed .not only a duty to them as citizens, but 
as servants of his Master above ; and he drew up a pa 2 )er 
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exonerating the missionaries and expressing the utmost 
confidence in the good influence of the mission. He 
also gave a clear and full account of the outrages of La 
Place, embracing his correspondence Avith the IlaAvaiian 
authorities. To this paper he obtained nearly all the 
signatures of the officers of both ships. This Avas pub- 
lished in pamjddet form, and freely circulated. Its 
clear and truthful narrative of facts helped to open the 
eyes of the foreign residents, and contributed not a little to 
the right understanding of the case. Not satisfied Avith 
Avhat he had done here, Foote, Avhen he arrived in the 
United States, gave a public statement of the case, and 
indirectly caused the Government to take a deeper in- 
terest in the Avclfare of our missionaries in foreign lands. 

His arrival at home Avas marked Avith circumstances 
of peculiar sadness. During this long voyage his Avife 
had died, and he found his little girl, Avhom he had left 
three years before an infant in her mother’s arms, noAv an 
orphan. 

At the end of a year and a half he married again, his 
Avife being the daughter of Augustus K. Street, of Mott- 
Haven. He Avas at this time, and for a year afterAvards, 
on duty at the Naval Asylum of Philadelphia, tlie in- 
mates of A\diich long had cause to remember his kindness 
and the interest he took both in their temporal and spirit- 
ual Avelfare. Pie persuaded them to give up their grog 
rations, and sign a pledge of total abstinence — and in 
every Avay contributed to elevate their mOral condition. 

From 1843 to 1845 ho AA’^as attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, being executive officer of the Cumber- 
land, the crew of which he persuaded to give up their 
grog. Like Havelock among his soldiers, he became a 
voluntary chaplain to them — ^giving every Sunday a re- 
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ligious address, on the bcrth-dcck, to as many as choose 
to hear liiin. Sometimes he would have on these occa- 
sions a congregation of two hundred, to whom the sight 
of a commander turned preacher was a novel one. 

After his return from this voyage, he was laid up for 
awhile with a disease of the eyes, which rendered him 
unfit for duty. 

Although but partially restored, he, at the end of six 
months, was ordered to the navy yard at Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, where he remained during the whole of 
the Mexican war, much to his disappointment. In 1849 
he was sent to the West African station, in command of 
the Perry, to help suj)pi'ess the slave-trade. His zeal as 
an officer to perform his duty, was intensified by his 
strong feelings of abhorrence at the infamous traffic ; and 
his efforts were indefatigable in suppressing it 

He succeeded in banishing liquor from the Perry, in 
this cruise ; and, notwithstanding the unhealthiness of 
the coast, which was thought to require the use of ardent 
spirits to some extent, he never lost a man — ^thus showing 
their injurious tendency under all circumstances. 

For some years after his return, he remained on shore, 
engaged in no active duty. But in 1856 he again went to 
sea, as commander of the sloop-of-war Portsmouth, which 
was ordered to the East India station. During this 
cruise, he, for the first time, had a taste of actual war, 
and showed ivliat he was capable of doing by the daring 
and fierce manner in which he bombarded the barrier 
forts in the Canton River. 

On his return to America, he was placed over the 
Brooklyn navy yard, where the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion found him, . His labors were now herculean. To 
protect it from attack at home and fill all the requisitions 
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of Government, tasked him to the utmost ; and it was 
with a feeling of relief he received orders, in September, 
1861, to repair West, and superintend the creation of an 
inland navy on the Mississippi. 

From such motley materials as could be gathered on 
these waters, he labored night and day to get a respect- 
able force afloat. Having at length got together seven 
gunboats, four of them iron-clad, he left Cairo, on the 
4th of February, 1862, and ascended the Tennessee, 
to attack Fort Henry, while the rebels thought Colum- 
bus, on the Mississippi, to be the point he was aiming 
at. This delusion had purposely been kept up; and 
Foote had several partial engagements with the gunboats 
that were under the protection of its guns. In January 
he had sent to the Department, saying that he needed a 
thousand men to man his fleet. They were not furnished, 
however, and on the 3d of February he forwarded another 
despatch to the Government, announcing his departure 
for Fort Henry. In it he said : “It is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate that we have not been able to obtain men for the 
flotilla, as they only are wanting to enable me to have at 
this moment eleven full-manned instead of seven partially- 
manned gunboats, ready for efficient operations at any 
point.” But delay was impossible under the circum- 
stances ; and with such force as he had he steamed up 
the river. 

The following special order shows how thoroughly he 
had studied and prepared the attack, which was to be 
really the first great blow struck at the rebellion : 

The captains of the gunboats, before going into action, will always see 
that the hoods covering the gratings of the Iiatclies at the bows, and sterns, 
and elsewhere, are taken oif; otherwise great injury will result from the 
concussion of the guns in firing. The anchors, also, must bo unstocked, if 
they interfere with the range of the bow guns. 

11 
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In attacking the fort, the first order of steaming will bo observed, as, by 
the vessels being parallel, they will bo much less exposed to the enemy’s 
range than if not in a parallel line, and by moving ahead or astern, which all 
the vessels will do by following the motions of the flag-ship, it will bo diffi- 
cult for the enemy to got an accurate range of the gunboats. 

Equal distances from one another must bo observed by all the vessels in 
action. The flag-ship will, of course, open the fire first, and then others 
will follow when good sight of the enemy’s guns in the forts can be obtained. 
There must be no firing until correct sights can bo obtained, as this would 
not only be throwing away ammunition, but it would encourage the enemy 
to see us firing wildly and harmlessly at the fort. The captains will enforce 
upon their men the absolute necessity of observing this order ; and let it be 
also distinctly impressed on the mind of every man firing a gun, that, while 
the first shot may be either of too much elevation or too little, there is no 
excuse for a second wild fire, as the first will indicate the inaccuracy of tlie 
aim of the gun, which must bo elevated, or depressed, or trained, as circum- 
stances require. Let it bo reiterated that random firing is not a mere waste 
of ammunition, but, what is far worse, it encourages the enemy when he sees 
shot and shell falling harmlessly about and beyond him. 

The great object is to dismount the guns in the fort by the accuracy of 
our fire, although a shell in the mean time may occasionally be thrown in 
among a body of the enemy’s troops. Great caution will be observed lest 
our own troops be mistaken for the enemy. 

When the flag-ship ceases firing, it will be a sign'al for the other vessels 
also to cease, as the ceasing of firing will indicate the surrender, or the readi- 
ness to surrender, the fort. As the vessels will all bo so near one another, 
verbal communication will bo held with the commander-in-chief when it is 
wanted. The commander in-chief has every confidence in the spirit and 
valor of officers and men under his command, and his only solicitude arises 
lest the firing should be too rapid for precision, and that coolness and order, 
so essential to complete success, should not bo observed ; and hence he has, 
in this general order, expressed his views, which must be observed by all 
under his command. A. II. FOOTE. 

That he had a premonition of vietory is evident from 
the following Order, No. 3, to Lieutenant Phelps, who 
commanded the three gunboats not iron-plated, and Avhich 
were directed during the action to throw shells from a 
comparatively safe distance in the rear, into the fort : 


Lieutenant Phelps will, as soon as the fort shall have surrendered, and 
upon signal from the flag-ship, proceed with the Conestoga, Taylor, and 
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Lexington up the river, to whore the railroad bridge crosses, and if the 
army shall have not already got possession, he will destroy so much of the 
track as will entirely prevent its use by the rebels. lie will then proceed 
as far up the river as the stage of water w^ill admit, and capture the enemy’s 
gunboats and other vessels, which might prove available to the enemy. 


The infantry was landed a few miles below the fort, 
when Foote made a reconnoissance to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the hostile batteries. He had been told that the 
bed of the stream, near the fort, was lined with torpedoes ; 
and he ordered it to be thoroughly raked. The swift 
current at this season of the year had disarranged these 
engines of destruction — still several were removed, and 
the channel made clear. 

The night before the attack, the fleet anchored abreast 
of the army under Grant, encamped on the bank. The 
camp-fires lighted up the gloomy shores, and were re- 
flected on the smoothly-flowing stream — ^throwing into 
bolder relief the ‘seven dark hulls, swinging lazily on 
the bosom of the Tennessee, combining to form a new 
and thrilling scene to the bold Western men, who, on 
both land and water, were about to enter on their first 
conflict. It was the more striking, as the night was dark 
— ^heavy, sombre clouds wrapping the heavens, — while 
the wintry wind surged by in fitful gusts, blending its roar 
with that of the waters that swept majestically through 
the gloom. Nature seemed to sympathize with coming 
events ; and before morning a fierce storm burst along 
the banks of the river, and the rain came down in torrents. 

But the tempestuous night at length passed, and the 
morning broke cold and clear. Foote at once ordered 
the vessels to be got ready for the attack. Admon- 
ishing Grant that he must hurry, or he would not be 
in time to do his part, which was to cut off the retreat 
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of the enemy, he began about ten o’clock to stem the 
rapid current. Grant, on the other hand, assuring him 
that he need not trouble himself about the army being 
up in time, put his troops in motion. The fort stood on 
a bend of the river, and commanded it for a long way 
down. An island lay about a mile below it, behind 
which Foote kept his boats, so as to avoid the shots of 
the rifled guns of the fort, which, with their long range, 
might cripple him before he came to close action. The 
iron-clads abreast moved slowly up stream, until the fort 
opened to view directly ahead, when the wooden vessels 
halted. The commander of the fort, aware of Foote’s ap- 
proach through the force on watch, the moment the latter’s 
appeared, opened on him with his batteries, and shot and 
shell came hurtling down the river. Foote answered 
with his heavy bow guns, and the conflict commenced. 
The rebel gunners, from long practice, had obtained the 
exact range of every point in view, and hence sent their 
shot with fearful accuracy against the advancing vessels. 
Those of the gunboats had to get theirs ; but having re- 
ceived orders to fire slowly and deliberately, they were 
soon able to throw their shells mth such precision that 
the rebel infantry outside of the works retired precipi- 
tately. The gunners, however, stood manfully to their 
work, though the fire to which they were exposed aston- 
ished them with its precision and effect. 

Foote opened fire at tlie distance of seventeen hun- 
dred yards, using only his boAv guns, as he steamed 
slowly toward the blazing batteries, increasing the ra-, 
pidity of his fire as he advanced. Leading the way on 
the flagship Cincinnati, he was followed by the Essex, 
under Porter; the Carondelet, under Walke, and the St. 
Louis, lieutenant Paulding commanding. The fire from 
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the Cincinnati and Essex was most terrific ; and to these 
the enemy gave their chief attention. Shot after shot 
bounded from their mailed sides, while others crashed amid 
the timbers ; but the boats moved steadily forward, creep- 
ing up to the flaming batteries, relentless as fata Foote 
saw, by the earth and sand-bags that flew around the hos- 
tile guns, and the sudden silence of some of them, that he 
was slowly ginuding them to powder, and steamed still 
nearer. At length, an unlucky shot entered the porthole 
of the Essex, and, traversing the boat, carried death and 
devastation in its track, and plunged at last into the boiler, 
letting the steam out in a cloud upon the crew. As she 
drifted helplessly down the current, the rebels sent up a 
loud cheer, and opened fire mth renewed courage. Foote 
saw that bis right hand was gone ; but, undismayed, 
pushed steadily forward, until he lay within six hundred 
yards of the foil.. The firing was now fearful. You 
could hear the ponderous shot strike, and sec the gims 
lift and tumble from their carriages as the shells exploded 
under them. Begrimed with powder and smoke, and 
their faces ablaze with excitement, the gunners worked 
their pieces with astonishing rapidity. The close prox- 
imity of the opposing cannon gave additional terror to 
the scene, and the heavy explosions, blending Into one, 
made the shores tremble. Tilghman, the rebel com- 
mander, fought until nearly every one of his guns was 
dismounted, when, seeing that longer resistance was use- 
less, he lowered his flag. A boat was sent ashore, and soon 
the stars and stripes were seen floating in the breeze from 
the rebel flagstaff, when a loud, long cheer arose from 
boat after boat, and was borne away toward the Ohio by 
the swiftly descending current. 

The infantry had left some time before, Grant not 
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having arrived in time to intercept their flight ; so that 
only between sixty and seventy prisoners surrendered, 
•with General Tilghman and his staff. 

Foote reported forty-eight killed, wounded, and mis- 
sing. His ship was struck thirty-one times, the Essex 
fifteen, the St. Louis seven, and the Carondelet six. The 
fort was mounted with twenty guns, and had tents and 
barracks capable of holding fifteen thousand men. 

It was a great victory, and Foote’s name Avas re- 
peated Avith acclamations from one end of the North to 
the other. 

As soon as he had secured the prisoners, he sent off 
Phelps, as he had previously planned. This gallant offi- 
cer, taking the Taylor, Lieutenant GAvin commanding, 
and the Lexington, Lieutenant Shirk, Avith his OAvn boat, 
the Conestoga, immediately steamed up the river. But 
Ave Avill let him tell his OAvn story of his expedition. 

I arrived after dark at the railroad crossing, twenty-five miles above the 
fort, having on the way destroyed a small amount of camp ctpupage aban- 
doned by the rebels. The draw of the bridge was found closed, and the 
machinery for turning it disabled. About a mile and halt’ above were sev- 
eral rebel transport steamers escaping up stream. 

A party was landed, and in one hour I had the satisfaction to sec the draw 
open. The Taylor being the slowest of the gunboats, Lientenant-Oommand- 
ing Gwin landed a force to destroy a portion of the railroad track and to 
secure such military stores as might be found, while I directed Lieutenant- 
Commanding Shirk to follow mo with all speed in chase of the fleeing boats. 
In five hours the boat succeeded in forcing the rebels to abandon and bum 
three of their boats loaded with military stores. The first one fired (Samuel 
Orr) had on board a quantity of submarine batteries, which very soon ex- 
ploded. The second one was freighted with powder, cannon, shot, grape, 
balls, &c. Fearing an explosion from the fired boats — there wore two to- 
getlier — I had stopped at a distance of one thousand yards ; but oven there 
our skylights were broken by the concussion, the light upper deck was 
raised bodily, doors were forced open, and locks and fastenings everywhere 
broken. 

The whole river, for half a mile round about, was completely “ beaten 
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up ” by tho falling fragments and the shower of shot, grape, balls, &c. The 
house of a reported Union man was blown to pieces, and it is suspected there 
was design in landing the boats in front of tho doomed home. The Lexing- 
ton having fallen astern, and being without a pilot on board, I concluded to 
wait for both of the boats to come up. Joined by them, we proceeded up 
the river. Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin had destroyed some of tho trestle- 
work at the end of tho bridge, burning with them a lot of camp equipage. 
1. N. Brown, formerly a lieutenant in the navy, now signing himself 
“ Lieut. C. S. K,” had fled with such precipitation as to leave his papers 
behind. These Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin brought away, and I send 
them to you, as they give an official history of tho rebel floating preparations 
on tho Mississippi, Cumberland, and Tennessee. Lieutenant Brown had 
charge of the construction of gunboats. 

At night, on tho 7th, we arrived at a landing in Hardin County, Tennes- 
see, known as Cerro Gordo, where wo found tho steamer Eastport being 
converted into a gunboat. Armed boat crews were immediately sent on 
board, and search made for moans of destruction that might have been de- 
vised. She had been scuttled and the suction-pipes broken. These leaks 
were soon stopped. A number of rifle-shots wore fired at our vessels, but a 
couple of shells dispersed tho rebels. On examination I found that there 
were large quantities of timber and lumber prepared for fitting up tho East- 
port ; that the vessel itself— -some two hundred and eighty feet long — was in 
excellent condition, tfnd already half finished ; considerable of the plating 
designed for her was lying on tho bank, and everything at hand to complete 
her, I therefore directed Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin to remain with tho 
Taylor to guard tho prize, and to load the lumber, &c., while the Lexington 
and Conestoga should proceed still higher up. 

Soon after daylight, on tho 8th, we passed Eastport, Mississippi ; ^and at 
Chickasaw, furtlier up, near the State line, seized two steamers, the Sallio 
Wood and Muscle — the former laid up, and the latter freighted with iron 
destined for Richmond and for rebel use. We then proceeded on up the 
river, entering the State of Alabama, and ascending to Florence at the foot 
of the Muscle Shoals. On coming in sight of the town, throe steamers were 
discovered, which were immediately set on fire by tho rebels. Some shots 
were fired from the opposite side of the river below. A force was landed, 
and considerable quantities of supplies, marked “ Fort Henry,” were secured 
from tho burning wrecks. Some had been landed and stored. These 
I seized, putting such as we could bring away on our vessels, and destroying 
the remainder. Ho flats or other craft could bo found. I found, also, more 
of the iron and plating intended for tho Eastport. 

A deputation of citizens of Florence waited upon mo, first desiring that 
they might bo able to quiet tho fears of tlieir wives and daughters with 
assurances from mo that they would not be molested ; and, secondly, praying 
that I would not destroy their railroad bridge. As for the first, I told tliom 
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WO wore neither ruflians nor savages, and that we were there to yrrotect from 
violence and to enforce the law ; and, with reference to the second, that if the 
bridge were away wo could ascend no higher, and that it could possess no 
military importance, so far as I saw, as it simply connected Florence itself 
with the railroad on the soiitli bank of the river. 

We had seized three of their steamers — one tlie half-finished gunboat — 
and had forced the rebels to burn six others loaded with supplies ; and their 
loss, with that of the freight, is a heavy blow to the enemy. Two boats are 
still known to be on the Teunossee, and are doubtless hidden in some of the 
creeks, where we shall be able to find them when there is time for the 
searcli. We returned, on the night of the 8th, to where the Eastport lay; 
The crew of the Taylor had already gotten on board of the prize an immense 
amount of lumber, &c. The crows of the throe boats set to work to finish 
the undertaking, and wo have brought away probably two hundred and 
fifty thousand feet of the best quality of sliip and building lumber, all the 
iron, machinery, spikes, plating, nails, &c., belonging to the rebel gunboats, 
and I caused tho mill to be destroyed where the lumber had been sawed. 

Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin had, in our absence, enlisted some twenty- 
five Tennesseeans, who gave information of the encampment of Colonel 
Drew’s rebel regiment at Savannah, Tennessee. A portion of the six or 
seven hundred men were known to be “ pressed ” men, and all were badly 
armed. After consultation with Lieutenants-Commanding Gwin and Shirk, 
I determined to make a land attack upon tho encan.pmont. Lieutenant- 
Commanding Shirk, with thirty riflemen, came on board the Conestoga, 
leaving his vessel to guard tho Eastport, and, accompanied by tho Taylor, we 
proceeded up to that place, prepared to land one hundred and thirty riflemen 
and a twelve-pounder rifle howitzer. Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin took 
•command of this force when landed, but had the mortification to find tho 
camp deserted. 

Tho rebels had fled at 1 o’clock, in tho night, leaving considerable quanti- 
ties of arms, clothing, shoes, camp utensils, provisions, implements, &c., all 
of which were secured or destroyed, and their winter-quarters of log-huts 
were burned. 1 seized, also, a large mail-bag, and send you the Ictters-giving 
military information. Tiie gunboats were then dropped down to a point 
where arms, gathered under the rebel “ press-law,” had been stored, and an 
armed party, under Second-Master Goudy, of tho Taylor, succeeded in seizing 
about seventy rifles and fowling-pieces. Returning to Cerro Gordo, wo took 
the Eastport, Sallio Wood, and Muscle in tow, and came down tho river to 
the railroad crossing. Tho Muscle sprang a leak, and, all eflbrts failing to 
prevent her sinking, wo were forced to abandon her, and with her a consid- 
erable quantity of fine lumber. Wo are having trouble in getting through 
the draw of the bridge hero. 

I now come to the, to me, most interesting portion of this report — one 
which has already become lengthy ; but I m.ust trust you will find some 
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excuse for this in the fact that it embraces a history of labors and movements 
day and night, from the 6th to the 10th of the month, all of which details 
I deem it proper to give you. We lime met with the moat gratifying proofa 
of loyalty ei^ery where across Tennessee anil in the portions of Mississippi and 
Alabama we risited. Most affecting instances greeted vs almost hourly, Men^ 
wovhen^ and children^ s&ceral times gathered in crowds of hundreds^ shouted 
their welcome^ and hailed their national flag with an enthusiasm there was 
no rnistalcing ; it was genuine and heartfelt. Those peoj)le braved every- 
thing to go to the river bank, where a sight of their flag might once more 
be enjoyed. Tears flowed freely down the cheeks of men as well as women, 
and there were those who had fought under the stars and stripes at Moultrie, 
wlio on this morning testified their joy. 

This display of feeling and sense of gladness at our success, and the hopes 
it created in the hearts of so many people in the heart of the Southern Con- 
federacy, astonished us not a little ; and I assure you, sir, I would not have 
failed to witness it for any consideration. I trust it has given us all a higher 
sense of the sacred character of our present duties. I was assured, at Sa- 
vannah, that of the several hundred troops there, more than one-half, had 
we gone to the attack in time, would have hailed us as deliverers, and gladly 
enlisted with the national forces. 

In Tennegsee the people generally braved the seoessionists, and spoko 
their views freely, but in Mississi 2 )pi and Alabama, what was said was 
guarded : “ If we dared^xpress oursehes freely,, you would hear such a shout 
greeting your coming as you never heard?' “We know there are many 
Unionists among us, but a reign of terror makes us all afraid of our shadows.” 
Wo were told, too: “Bring us a small organized force, with arms and 
ammunition for us, and we can inaintain our position, and put down rebel- 
lion in our midst.” There were, it is true, whole communities, who, on.our 
approach, fled to the woods; but these were where tliere was less of the loyal 
element, and when the fleeing steamers, in advance, had spread tales of our 
coming with firebrands, burning, destroying, ravishing, and i)lniidering. 


Foote was much encouraged at this report of the state 
of feeling. On the return of the expedition he steamed 
do^vll the river to Cairo, and, eight days after the surren- 
der of Fort Henry, Avas ascending the Cumberland to assist 
Grant, who Avas marching across the country to attack 
Fort Honelson. He Avas aAvare of the superior strength 
of this fort, and his force being now reduced by the loss 
of the iron-clad Essex, he feared that the attempt to re- 
duce it from the river would prove fruitless. He, hoAV- 
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ever, at the urgent request of Major-General Halleck and 
Gen. Grant., who regarded the movement as a “ military 
necessity,” consented to make it. 

The works here were of the most formidable kind, and, 
it was thought, able to resist any attempt to ascend the 
river to Nashville. On the river side were two batteries : 
the lower one mounting eight 32-pounders and a 10-inch 
columbiad, and the upper, some ten yards above this, two 
32-pound carronades and a 32-pound rifled gun. The 
range of these commanded every foot of the river in sight 
below the fort. 

The day before the attack, Foote sent the Carondelet 
upon a reconnoissance, and the vessel being fired upon, 
returned the fire and maintained the unequal contest till 
she had discharged over a hundred shots, and did not 
retire until struck by a heavy shot which, entering one of 
her forward ports, wounded eight men.^ 

Foote knew the desperate undertaking before him, 
but, on the 14th, moved resolutely up to the batteries 
with his four iron-chads and two wooden gunboats. He 
soon found that he was exposed to a different fire than 
the one he had encountered at Fort Henry. The heavy 
metal of the batteries fell rapid as hailstones on his ves- 
sel, and the water around the boats was beaten into foam 
by the falling shots and shell. The flagship, as usual, 
received the chief attention of the enemy. Yet Foote 
moved steadily forward into the volcano before him, 
nobly sustained by his other vessels. Noticing that the 
pilot, under the horrible fire that smote the vessel, was 
getting nervous, he walked up to him, placed his hand 
on his shoulder, and spoke some encouraging words, when 
a heavy shot struck the poor fellow, leaving him a mangled 
mass beside his broken wheel. Foote, though wounded 
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himself in the foot by a splinter, still limped around, giv- 
ing his orders with imperturbable coolness, and anxiously 
watching the effect of the shot on the rebel works. But 
this unlucky shot had carried away the wheel, with the 
pilot; and the boat — ^^vhich had now got within four 
himdred yards of the fort — ^became unmanageable ; and, 
sAvinging to the current, drifted slowly do^vn stream. At 
the same time, the tiller-ropes of the Louisville were cut, 
and she, too, floated down stream. The enemy no sooner 
saw this than he redoubled his fire. Only two boats were 
now left to maintain the conflict ; but they too, being dam- 
aged between wind and water, soon followed the flagship, 
and the fight, that had raged with such ferocity for an 
hour and a quarter, was over. Fifty-four had been killed 
or wounded, and the flagship been struck fifty-nine times. 
Although he could bring but twelve guns to bear on bat- 
teries that mounted twenty, Foote thought, but for the 
untoward accident that destroyed the steering apparatus 
of the two vessels, he would have succeeded in capturing 
the works, as the fire of the enemy had materially slack- 
ened. Some such accident, however, was to be expected 
in so unequal a fight. 

Leaving two boats here to protect the transports, 
Foote returned with the ten disabled ones to Cairo, to 
repair damages and prepare for another attack. 

Fort Donelson, however, surrendered a few days after 
to Grant, and he again advanced up the river to Clarkes- 
ville, farther on toward Nashville, which surrendered to 
him. He found much Union feeling among the inhab- 
itants along the shore, and here issued a proclamation 
promising security to private property and citizens, and 
calling on the latter to resume their peaceful avocations. 
He now, in conjunction with Grant, resolved to move on 
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Nashville ; and the two were about starting, Avhen Grant, 
“to his astonishment,” he says, “received a telegram 
from General Halleck, not to let the gunboats go higher 
than Clarkesville.” Having received no telegram him- 
self, he could not understand it ; and immediately sent a 
despatch to Halleck’s Chief of StatF, saying, “ The Cum- 
berland is in a good stage of water, and General Grant 
and I believe that we can take Nashville. Please, ask 
General Halleck if we shall do it. We will talk per 
telegraph. Captain Phelps representing me in the office, 
as I am still on crutches.” But permission was not given 
him, and he returned to Cairo, and once more turned his 
attention to Columbus. On the 23d, he made a I’econ- 
noissance of the works with four iron-clads, ten mortar- 
boats, and three transports, containing a thousand men. 
He found that nothing could be done without an addi- 
tional force, and returned to Cairo, to ^jvrait the comple- 
tion of other boats. 

In the mean time, he had despatched the gunboats 
Tyler and Lexington up the Tennessee, which attacked 
the enemy’s works at Pittsburg, and captured them with 
small loss, while there were a hundred and fifty of the 
enemy killed or wounded. On the 1st of March, Lieu- 
tenant Phelps, who had been sent with a flag of truce to 
Columbus, returned and reported it evacuated, the army 
having retired to Island No. 10. Foote now transferred 
his flag to the powerful iron-clad Benton, and advanced 
against the strong works which had been erected here. 
Attack after attack followed, and a ceaseless bombard- 
ment from the mortar-boats was kept up ; but no serious 
impression could be made on them. General Pope at 
length arrived belo'\v with a large force ; but he had no 
boats with which to transport his troops across to the 
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other side and inarch against the enemy, and so lay idle 
on the banks. 

For three weeks the fleet lay here, pounding away 
at the rebel fortifications, and the end seemed as far off 
as ever, while the public began to weary of hearing of 
Island No. 10. 

The arrival of Pope below made it imperative that a 
gunboat should be got through to him ; but whether one 
could run the formidable batteries that lined the shore 
was very problematical. It, however, must be tried, or 
Pope could never cross and move up to Island No. 10, 
and compel its evacuation. There was no prospect of 
capturing the works by our gunboats from above, and so 
Foote assigned the hazardous duty of running the bat- 
teries to the commander of the Carondelet, directing him 
to avail himself of the first foggy or rainy night to start. 
If he succeeded, he Avas to cooperate with Pope, and when 
the army moved, to attack the fortifications. In closing 
liis directions he used the following solemn language : 


On this delicate and somewhat hazardous service to which I assign you I 
must enjoin upon you the importance of keeping your lights secreted in the 
hold or put out, keeping your officers and men from speaking at all, when 
passing the forts, above a whisper, and then only on duty, and of using every 
other precaution to prevent the rebels suspecting that you are dropping be- 
low their batteries. 

If you successfully perform this duty assigned you, which you so willingly 
undertake, it will reflect the highest credit upon you and all belonging to 
your vessel, and I doubt not but that the Government will fully appreciate 
and reward you for a service which, I trust, will enable the army to cross 
the river and make a successful attack in the rear, while we storm the bat- 
teries in front of this stronghold of the rebels. 

Commending yon and all who compose your command to the care and 
protection of God, who rules the world and directs all things, I am, respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, A. H. FOOTK 


To this was added the following postscript: 
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P. S.— Should you meet with disaster, you will, as a last resort, destroy 
the steam machinery, and, if possible to escape, set fire to your gunboat, or 
sink her, and prevent her from falling into the hands of the rebels. A. 11. F. 

Everything that ingenuity could devise was done to 
insure success, for the boat was first to run, head on, to a 
powerful battery, then take the fire of forty-seven cannon 
in her daring passage. Chains were coiled around the 
pilot-house and other vulnerable parts — cord-wood piled 
against the boilers, and the hose connected with the lat- 
ter to hurl jets of steam to repel boarders in case of an 
attack. A boat, loaded with pressed hay, was lashed to 
the side exposed to the batteries, while, to balance this, 
and, at the same time, to furnish the steamer with fuel, 
should she get through safely, a barge loaded with coal 
was lashed to the other side. Twenty sharpshooters 
were also added to the erew, who were all thoroughly 
armed for any emergency. 

The night of the 4th of April was dark and tem- 
pestuous, and about ten o’clock the Carondelet cut loose 
from her anchorage, and, rounding slowly to on the 
stream, turned her head down the Mississippi. The fleet, 
aware of the expedition, was silent and anxious. Every 
officer felt the peril into which the intrepid Walke was 
moving. Darkness soon Avrapped his boat from sight; 
but the blinding flashes of lightning would ever and anon 
reveal its black form moving forward through the gloom. 
It was an hour of painful suspense to Foote, for vast 
results hung on the welfare of that single vessel. As if 
to impart still greater grandeur to the scene, the thunder 
rolled heavily overhead, or broke in deafening claps 
along the shore. 

Wrapping itself in the thunder storm, as in a mantle, 
the Carondelet swept forward into the volcano that 
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awaited her approach. Everything passed quietly for 
awhile, but suddenly, as she approached the batteries, the 
soot in the chimneys caught fire, and a blaze, five feet 
high, leaped from their tops, shedding a broad glare on the 
surrounding water. “ Open the flue caps,” passed quietly 
and quickly to the engineer, and the flames subsided. 
So suddenly did this strange apparition appear and 
vanish, that it was either unseen, or, blending in as it 
did with the lightning, it deceived the guard. 

Walke, from his silent deck, gazed intently towards 
the batteries, expecting every moment to hear the drum 
beat to quarters, and see the flash of the signal-gun light 
up the gloom. But, to his great reliel^ all passed off 
quietly, and the Carondelet kept on her perilous way. 
But just as she got abreast of the upper battery, the 
chimneys caught fire again and blazed like a torch on the 
breast of the stream. The next moment the report of a 
musket was heard. In an instant, rockets from island 
and mainland arose through the storm. The rapid roU 
of drums was heard in the intervals of the thunder, and 
then came a single report, followed by a deafening crash 
that drowned the artillery of heaven. Concealment was 
now over, and Walke, putting on a full head of steam 
and hugging the batteries close, to let the shot fly over 
him, pushed rapidly down the current. A man stood 
forward with lead and line, coolly calling out from time 
to time in a low voice the soundings, which a second 
man on deck repeated, sending the report aft to Walke, 
who stood beside the pilot, calm and collected, but with 
every nerve strung to its utmost tension and all his senses 
keenly alive to every movement and sound. The flashes 
of the enemy’s guns and of the lightning above them, 
revealed almost momentarily the shores, and thus showed 
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the channel ; yet the light coming and going so rapidly, 
and the utter darkness of the intervals, confused and 
blinded the pilot, and once the boat was heading straight 
for the shore. But just then a fierce flash of lightning 
lit up the scene, and “ hard a-poi*t ! ” fell from the Cap- 
tain’s lips in calm accents, yet so shaip and stem that the 
pilot thi’ew himself with all his might upon the wheel, 
and the Carondelet swung back into the channel 

A -wilder, sublimer scene cannot be imagined than 
that boat presented, as, silent as death, she moved steadi- 
ly on, — one moment painted red on the stream by the 
flashes of lightning or of artillery, and the next moment 
lost to sight as completely as though she had gone to the 
bottom. The rain came down in torrents, the wind 
swept by in fierce gusts, while the thunder breaking 
above, and the artillery exploding below, imparted an 
indescribable terror to this midnight hour. 

But at length the last battery was J)assed, the echo of 
the last gun died sullenly away up the river, and a heavy 
load lifted from the heart of Walke. With a cheerful 
voice he ordered the ports to be thrown open and the 
guns run out to fire minute guns — the signal agreed on 
with Foote, should the Carondelet pass the batteries in 
safety. The latter stood on deck listening to the uproar 
below, telling him of the fiery ordeal his brave subordi- 
nate was enduring, and when it ceased he bent attentively 
to catch the report of the signal guns. Suddenly it came, 
but so blent in -with the thunder, that he could not 
certainly tell whether it was not the boom of the latter ; 
others, also, heard it, but the raging storm so drowned it 
that they too doubted. 

At New Madrid, however, there was no doubt, no 
uncertainty. The soldiers and ofilcers there had also 
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heard the terrific cannonading up the Mississipj)i, and 
knew what it meant, and every eye was strained up 
stream to catch sight of the coming vessel, while lights 
danced along the shore to guide her course. As the 
Carondelet, untouched hy a single shot, came proudly up 
to the whai’f, the frenzied cheers that arose drowned the 
voice of the storm, and the soldiers, rushing down, seized 
the sailors and bore them in their arms up the hanks to 
the nearest hotel, and unbounded joy reigned throughout 
the army. 

Pope immediately despatched a messenger announcing 
the safe anival of the Carondelet, and urging Foote in 
the most earnest manner to send another boat the next 
night, as its presence was necessary to ensure success. 
In his ardor, he said, “ I am thus urgent, sir, because the 
lives of thousands of men and the success of our opera- 
tions, hang upon your decision.” 

To this, Foote replied in full, stating that it was im- 
possible to send a boat till there came a dark night. 
He did not like the tone of Pope’s letter, and said : 


I am Sony to find the expression in your letter, “ The success of our 
operations hangs upon your (my) decision,” especially referring to my di- 
recting a gunboat to attempt running the blockade in this clear night ; for, 
in my judgment, and that of all the other officers, the boat might as well 
expect to run it in the daytime. I cannot consider the running of your 
blockade, where the river is nearly a mile wide, and only exposed to a few 
light guns, at all comparable to running it here, where a boat has not only 
to pass seven batteries, but has to be kept “ head on ” to a battery of eleven 
heavy guns, at the head of Island No. 10, and to pass within three hundred 
yards of this strong battery. If it did not sink the gunboat, we would, in 
the navy, consider the gunners totally unfit for employment in the service ; 
and, therefore, my responsibility for the lives of the officers and men under 
my charge, induces me to decline a request which would, especially without 
protection to the boat, were the rebels at all competent to perform their 
duty, result in the sacrifice of the boat, her officers, and men, which sacrifice 
r should not bo justified in making — certainly not now, when, by your own 
12 
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admission, it will be easy for the new rebel steamers, reported to be on their 
way up the river, to pass your batteries in the night, and if they meet my 
squadron, reduced by loss, so as to be unable to cope with them, can con- 
tinue up the Mississippi or Ohio to St. Louis or to Cincinnati. 

In view, however, of rendering you all the aid you request, and no 
doubt require, while I regret that you had not earlier expressed the appre- 
hension of the necessity of two gunboats, instead of the smaller gunboat, I 
will, to-morrow, endeavor to prepare another boat ; and if the night is such 
as w ill render her running the blockade without serious disaster at all prob- 
able, I will make the attempt to send you the additional boat requested in 
your letter of this day’s date. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, A. H. FOOTE, 

Flag-Officer Commanding Naval ForceSy Western Waters, 
Majou General John Pors, 

Commanding Army at New Madrid, 

A few days after the 8th, another heavy thunder 
storm occurring, the Pittsburg, Lieutenant Thompson 
commanding, started at two o’clock in the morning, and, 
though exposed to the fire of seventy-three guns, safely 
passed the batteries. 

Previous to these movements, Colonel Bissell, an en- 
gineer, had, with incredible labor, cut a canal through 
sloughs and streams, by which transports were got 
through, so that now the fate of Island No. 10 was 
sealed. The gunboats silenced the batteries on the oppo- 
site shore, when the troops were carried over and began 
their march for the rebel works. The commander, 
Mackall, seeing that all was lost, evacuated the place, 
and it fell with all its stores and armament into our hands. 

While these stirring events were passing on the Mis- 
sissippi, the terrible battle of Pittsburg Landing was 
fought, in which two of Foote’s fleet did great service. 
The Tyler and Lexington, under the command of Gwin 
and Shirk, by the effective manner in which they shelled 
the rebel left, on the afternoon of the first day, did much 
towards preventing a total defeat of our arms. 
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Foote now moved down to Fort Pillow, and while 
operating here and making airangements to drive ont 
the enemy, he said, in a letter to the Secretaiy of the 
Navy : 

“ The effects of my wound have quite a dispiriting 
effect upon me, from the increased inflammation, and 
swelling of my foot and leg, which have induced a febrile 
action, depriving me of a good deal of sleep and energy. 
I cannot give the wound that attention and rest it ab- 
solutely requires, until this plane is captured.” 

Another event which soon after occurred, had a still 
more depressing effect upon him. He had made arrange- 
ments that, he thought, with the cooperation of Pope’s 
army, would give him Fort Pillow within six days, when 
that officer received a despatch from Halleck, to join him 
at once, with his twenty thousand men, at Pittsburg. In 
a letter to the Department, the former said; “I am 
greatly exercised about our position here, on account of 
the withdrawal of the army of twenty thousand men, so 
important an element in the capture of the place.” 

He, however, continued to shell the place, and was 
busy in devising ways and means preparatory ito a 
successful attack on the fort. But his health con- 
tinued to grow worse, and, although he managed to limp 
around on his crutches, it was plain to all, and especially 
so to his surgeon, that he must be relieved from the cares 
that pressed upon him, and he finally asked leave of 
absence. C. II. Davis was placed in command of the 
fleet till he could recover. 

Foote retired to Cleveland, where, with his brothers, he 
rested for awhile, the subject of anxious solicitude to his 
countrymen, who felt that he could not yet be spared 
from the field. 
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After awliile lie proceeded to liis Lome, now saddened 
by tLe loss of a bright boy, fourteen years of age, who 
had been earned to his grave while he was far away, 
perilling his life for his countiy. Afflictions rapidly ac- 
cumulated upon him, seemingly gi’eater than his weak- 
ened frame could bear. Before autumn had passed, two 
young daughters followed their brother to the grave, 
leaving him a desolate, stricken man. The land was re- 
sounding with his praises, yet he heard them not — ^his 
heart was in the grave with his children, and the laurels 
a gi’ateful nation was weaving for him turned to ashes 
in his sight. 

He had, in the mean time, been created a rear- 
admiral, on the active list, and, in a few weeks after the 
death of his two daughters, was called to Washington. 
Tliough broken in spirits and health, and wholly unfit 
for duty, he responded to the call, and became engaged 
in the new “ Bureau of Equipment and Navigation.” 
As soon as he saw that he could be spared here, he asked 
for more active and dangerous service, and was assigned 
to the command of the North Atlantic squadron. His 
friends tried to dissuade him from taking it, for they saw 
that his extreme debility and prostration demanded rest 
if he wished to save his life. To one and all he replied 
that his life was not his own, and he was ready to lay it 
down, for his country. He repaired to New York, and 
made all his preparations to sail, when the disease, 
against which he had battled so long, overcame him, and 
he lay doAvn to die. He lingered for ten days in great 
sufiering, and at length expired at the Astor House, 
June 26, 1863. 

Dahlgren, who had been appointed to command the 
iron-clads under him, and subsequently took his place, 
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came on from Washington to see him just before his death. 
The following is his account of the last interview with 
him. He says: “Next morning after my arrival in 
New York, my first care was to visit my old and dearly 
beloved friend Foote. Alas ! he was delirious — a few 
words recalled the fast-departing senses — the wandering 
eye rested on me for a brief moment, and he uttered my 
name distinctly — even remembered my boys — ^then he re- 
lapsed, and another day ended in this Avorld the life of as 
hravG and as yood a man as ever served any country. No 
one better knew his virtues than I — ^no one prized them 
more dearly. We had been bosom friends for twenty 
years, and never a cloud between us. What a loss to the 
country 1 ” A beautiful tribute from a brave and good 
man to a brave and good man. 

The news of his death was received Avith universal 
grief, for he had, become a favorite with the people, and 
much was expected of him in the future towards crushing 
the rebellion, which had received such staggering blows 
at his hand. 

A brave man, an accomplished officer, a noble, pa- 
triot, and a sincere Christian, he rested from his labors, 
and passed to that serene abode where the afflictions of 
this life become blessings to sAvell his joy and thanks- 
giving. His fame is secure, and his name Avill ever stand 
high in the list of our great naval commanders. 
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COMMODORE CHARLES STUART BOGGS. 
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TERS THE NAVAL SERVICE. — HIS FIRST CRUISE. — GREEK PIRATES. — CRUISE 
TO THE WEST INDIES. — A LIEUTENANT. — SERVICE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. — 
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ICAN WAR. — A DARING ACT. — CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. — THE GREEKS 
ASTONISHED AT A PROPELLER. — SENT TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. — INSPECTOR OF 
CLOTHING AND PROVISIONS IN NEW YORK HARBOR. — COMMANDS A CALIFOR- 
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RAGUt’s squadron.— passage op THE FORTS BELOW NEW ORLEANS. — HIS 
GALLANT CONDUCT. — THE BOY OSCAR. — IS PRESENTED WITH A SWORD FOR 
HIS GALLANTRY. — ON BLOCKADING DUTY OFF WILMINGTON HARBOR. — HIS 
HEALTH FAILS. — APPOINTED ON ADMIRAL GREGORY’S STAFF AT NEW YORK. — 
FLANS AND BUILDS TORPEDO-BOATS. — HIS’ SERVICES SINCE THE WAR. — 
HIS CHARACTER. 

It is curious often to trace the causes which have 
given bent to a man’s whole life, and made or marred his 
fortunes. Sometimes there seems to be a strong natural 
tendency to a certain profession or calling ; but, on care- 
ful examination, it will usually be found that this has 
arisen from some cijpcumstance — ^perhaps from a single 
biographical sketch, which the child has read — ^making 
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an impression upon him that nothing could efface ; often, 
again, some tradition or character in the family has 
produced it. 

It is more than probable that the subject of this 
sketch would never have chosen the naval profession had 
not his mother been sister of the gallant Lawrence, Avhose 
last words were : “ Don’t give up the ship ! ” It could 
not be otherwise than that the gallant character of such 
a man should make an indelible impression on his nephew 
— especially when the story of his battles and heroic death 
was told by a mother, who revered the memory of her 
dead brother. What to the mother was the ideal of a 
noble man would naturally become so to the son ; at all 
events, he early determined to enter the naval service. 
It would appear from tradition that other plans had been 
fonned for him, and attempts made to dissuade him from 
this course, but jn vain. 

lie was bom in New Bmnswick, N. J., January, 1811, 
and was sent at an early age to Captain Partridge’s cele- 
brated military academy, at Middletown, Connecticut. It 
is related that one day some of his friends, in attempting 
to dissuade him from a maritime life, said : “ Why, 
Charles, you can’t be a sailor, for you don’t know Iiow 
to climb.” He instantly turned, and, for an answer^ 
ascended quickly to the roof of the house, and descended 
by the lightning-rod. This practical argument was con- 
clusive. 

On the 1st of November, 1826, when he was fifteen 
years old, he was appointed midshipman, and, the next 
July, joined the sloop-of-war Wairen, and sailed for tlie 
Mediterranean. The eastern portion of the sea at that 
time swarmed with Greek pirates, and the vessel in 
which young Boggs served was very active in protecting 
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oiu’ commerce, aud suppressing piracy among tlie Grecian 
islands. So valuable were the services of Captain 
Kearney, his commander, that they were spoken of in 
the British Parliament. At that time, our navy was a 
sore subject to the English, and it required a strong 
motive to wring from them a compliment to any of our 
ships. 

This was a good school for the young midshipman. 
Tlie intricate and narrow channels of those islands fur- 
nished hiding-places for the small Grecian crafts, and 
hence, there were necessarily many boat expeditions sent 
in search of them, which required the utmost vigilance 
and calmness to carry out successfully. Young Boggs 
there learned that quiet, yet quick, prompt resolution, 
for which he was afterward so distinguished. In these 
dangerous expeditions, and sudden bold dashes, he saw 
that perfect self-possession, and the ability to decide on 
the spur of the moment what course of^ action to adopt, 
was as indispensable to a naval officer, as the ability to 
command a ship. 

Winding among the beautiful islands of Greece, and 
sailing along the classic coast of the Mediterranean, and 
visiting the cities and mementoes of ancient greatness, 
Boggs passed three years of his life, and, when he re- 
turned, was no longer a boy. He now made two cruises 
to tlie West Indies, and, in 1832, passed his examination 
successfully, preparatory to his promotion. His duties 
for the next five years did not differ from those common 
to all officers in times of peace. 

. In 1836, he joined, as master, the ship of the line 
North Carolina, which had been ordered to the Pacific 
coast. When the vessel arrived at Callao, he received an 
appointment as acting lieutenant, and was ordered as 
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axecutive officer to the schooner Enterprise, which ap- 
pointment was confirmed by his promotion in 1833. 

For nearly two years, Lieutenant Boggs now saw 
much active service. The little schooner sailed up and 
down the coast, from Valpai’aiso to Lower California, ex- 
ploring it thoroughly. 

In 1839, he returned home in the North Carolina^ 
and served about a year on board of her in New York 
harbor, as lieutenant, in charge of the apprentices. He 
here exhibited two very strong traits in his character — 
mildness and gentleness of manner, and yet strictness in 
enforcing discipline. The hand was iron in maintain- 
ing order; but it was so gloved, that none felt its 
hardness. Perhaps no man could be more free and easy 
with his pupils or subordinates, and yet not relax one 
jot of strict discipline. 

He was highly complimented for his conduct and 
management of tiese boys. 

His next cruise was in the Saratoga, which composed 
a part of Commodore Perry’s squadron, on the coast of 
Africsi, and he took an active part in the bombardment 
and destruction of the Berreby towns. 

When the Mexican war broke out, he was ordered to 
the steamer Princeton, Captain Eagle, and took part in the 
grand bombardment of the Castle of St. Juan de Ulloa and 
of Tampico. The United States brig Truxton, having got 
aground on the bar of Tuspan River, surrendered to 
the Mexicans, and the Princeton was ordered down to 
destroy her. Arriving off the wreck, a boat was manned, 
and Lieutenant Boggs put in command of it, with orders 
to destroy the vessel. The boat, impelled by the strong 
rowers, swept steadily over the water, and had nearly 
reached the Truxton, when a gale suddenly arose, lashing 
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tlie sea into fury, and causing it to break with suck vio- 
lence over the stranded vessel that he found it impos- 
sible to board her. The current setting strongly in 
shore, together with the increasing gale, also rendered it 
impossible to retm-n to the Princeton. The waves were 
running high ; and Boggs, in spite of his efforts, was car- 
ried towards the shore. As he approached it, he saw a 
company of Mexican soldiers drawn up on the beach with 
a field piece, covering the approach. This was an unex- 
pected dilemma. He could not force the boat out to sea, 
and he knew, before he could land and charge the soldiers, 
his little crew would be annihilated. With that quick- 
ness of decision which distinguished him, he immediately 
ordered the only white shirt on board to be torn up, and 
fastened on a boat-hook, and hoisted as a flag of truce. 
He then told his men to turn, and pull boldly for shore. 
Springing on the beach as the bow grazed the sand, he 
advanced to the Mexican commander wii;h his strange flag 
of truce, and told him he had been sent to destroy the 
Truxton — tliat he was carried against his will to the 
shore, and had no intention of molesting the toum, and 
that if he was not interfered with, he would do it no 
injury. If, on the contrary, the former attempted to 
prevent him from carrying out his instructions, the Prince- 
ton would steam in, and open her Are on the place. 
The Mexican officer, seeing that discretion was the better 
part of valor, promised not to attempt any interference 
— on the contrary, he entertained him hospitably till the 
gale subsided. Boggs then thanked his would-be captor 
for his civility, and, bidding him adieu, pushed off to the 
Truxton, and soon she was a mass of flames on the 
water. 

Tlie Princeton was soon after ordered to the Medi* 
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teiTanean, and Boggs visited once more the scenes of his 
early service. This steamer was a propeller — ^the first 
ever seen in the Grecian seas — and when she entered the 
Pirajus, the captain ordered the smoke-pipe lowered. 
No smoke being visible, as she burned anthracite coal, 
she moved majestically up the bay, without any ap- 
parent means of propulsion, much to the astonishment 
of the Greeks. Seeing no steam-pipe, and no wheels, she 
seemed to them a living thing, endued with a vitality 
of her own. 

The Italian revolution of 1848 was now in full prog- 
ress, and during the cruise Boggs saw much of it. 

Two years after, we find him executive officer of 
the St. Lawrence, which had been designated by the 
Government to carry the American contributions to 
the World’s Fair in London. On his return, he was 
appointed First Lieutenant of the New York Navy 
Yard, and afterwards Inspector of clothing and provi- 
sions in the same yard. In this new field of duty, he 
showed great ability — ^introducing reforms, and putting 
a stop to many abuses which had crept into the depart- 
ment. 

When the Government made a contract with the 
California Steam Company to cariy the mails, one condi- 
tion of it was that a United States officer should com- 
mand their passenger boats, and Boggs was selected to 
command the Illinois. This was in 1 855. The position was 
a very responsible one, and the duties connected with it 
most arduous. The gold fever was at its height, and the 
vessels were crowded with passengers, sometimes a thou- 
sand in niunber ; many of whom were rough, lawless ad- 
venturers, requiring the greatest tact and nerve to keep 
proper subordination. But no better man could be found 
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than he for tliat very duty. He possessed the sumiter in 
mode and fortUer in re in a remarkable manner, and he 
succeeded in maintaining order, and acquiring the esteem 
and respect of all. 

Captain Boggs, with his wife and daughter, were at 
Panama during the massacre of 1856, and narrowly es- 
caped falling victims to it. 

lie served as commander of the Illinois for three 
years, and then was transfeiTed to the coast of California. 
The light-house system needed extension, and in 1859 
and 1860, he "was appointed Inspector of Lights. The 
steamer Shubrick was placed under his command, and he 
was required to make two annual trips along the coast 
from Vancouvei*’s Island to Lower California, inspecting 
old lights, and carrying supplies to them, and surveying 
sites for new ones. 

In performing this duty, he was enabled, at the same 
time, to complete the exploration of the western coast of 
the continent, which he had partially earned out so many 
years before. 

In steaming amid the rocks and narrow channels of 
these comparatively unknown shores, he had several nar- 
row escapes from ship^vreck. 

He was thus engaged when the rebellion broke out. 
Commander Boggs now found himself in an unpleasant 
position, and his feelings respecting it, as well as his 
views of the rebellion, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter written at the time to a friend ; 

I am heart-sick of the state of our country — ^we are in a great state of 
excitement here. * * * The time has arrived for every one to define his 
position — those Tvho are not for the Government, as it is, should be de- 
nounced as traitors, and meet a traitor’s doom. I shall stick by the flag 
that I swore, thirty years ago, to jjrotcct. I am disagreeably and peculiarly 
situated— on special duty — so that I dare not leave and return East, as my 
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inclinations would prompt ; out of funds to carry on this duty — ^no special 
orders to govern me in the i)eculiar state of the country. Should a privateer 
of Jeff. Davis appear on these waters, my force is not able to meet her, and 
I have no authority or means to increase my crew, or mount a heavy gun, 
without which I slioiild be cut to pieces at long shot, by any thing that 
might come along. 

I have obtained a very excellent silver-mounted Mexican saddle, valued 
at over two hundred and fifty dollars, bridle, spurs, &c., complete. I wish 
you would present it to the most daring and gallant soldier f|om our little 
county of Middlesex, N. J., or from the State, if you learn who distinguishes 
himself on the side of the Constitution and the Union. * ♦ ♦ 

Give my regards to all who know me, and say that I am for the Consti- 
tution and Union, and down with traitors 1 I only wish the Government 
would order me home. ♦ # * 

Thus, from the far-off coast of California, which was 
trembling in the balance between the North and South, 
came his voice for the Union. No wonder he chafed in 
the position in which he found himself — ^no funds to go 
on with his peaceful duties — ^no heart to do it, if he had. 
•Helpless, if attacked, and no authority to place himself 
in a state of defence, he felt pressed down as by a night- 
mare. 

Fortunately his letter to the Government, begging for 
active employment afloat, where he could strike, at least, 
one good blow for the honor of the flag, and the salvation 
of his country, was favorably received, and lie was ordered 
home. Never was an order more welcome, and it took 
him but little time to prepare for his departure. On 
reaching home, he was placed in command of the Varuna, 
a passenger steamer, which had been bouglit by the De- 
partment, and changed into a gunboat, and ordered to 
join Farragut’s fleet below New Orleans. 

When Farragut had determined to run past the forts 
with his fleet and proceed on up to the city, he gave pre- 
cise and detailed orders to each of the commanders, and 
assigned them their respective positions. 
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Boggs, who knew what a frail thing his gunboat was, 
sought an interview with him and told him that his ves- 
sel Avould never bear any long pounding from the heavy 
guns of the fort, which he would be compelled to endure 
if he was required to move slowly, and asked permission to 
go ahead of his station, which he knew he could do, 
as the Va^una was a very fast boat. Farragut good- 
naturedly complied with his request, provided he would 
not run down and sink any rebel craft in the channel, 
as that might obstruct the free passage of the rest of the 
' fleet. 

Boggs’ plan was now soon formed, and on the morn- 
ing of the advance he moved up the stream, second from 
the flag-ship of his division. Ordinary fuel, he knew, 
would not get up steam fast enough, and he had the 
pork, which formed a part of his ship’s stores, already 
prepared to throw into the furnace. At the proper time, 
it was cast on to the hissing coals — ^the fires blazed up, 
and with a full head of steam on, he dashed ahead. 
When abreast of the forts, he fired his starboard battery, 
loaded with five-second-shell. “ Now ! ” exclaimed Boggs, 
“ fi]re with grape and canister as fiist as possible,” and the 
frail boat shot ahead, wrapped in flame, and was soon 
above the forts. Looking around him in the early twi- 
light, he saw that he was in a perfect nest of rebel gun- 
boats, ranged on both sides of the river. He instantly 
gave orders to “ work both sides, and load with grape.” 
Cool, and apparently unexcited, the men trained their 
guns with such precision, that scarcely a shot failed to 
hit its mark, while the forward and aft pivot-guns also 
kept up their steady fire. The first rebel vessel that re- 
ceived his fire, seemed crowded with troops. At the 
first discharge, her boiler exploded, and she drifted 
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ashore. Three other vessels, in quick succession, were 
now driven ashore in flames, and blew up. At this mo- 
ment, just as the sun had risen above the horizon, lighting 
up the strange scene, he saw a vessel, iron-clad about the 
bows, bearing down full upon him. As the rebel vessel 
apfu’oached, she fired a thirty-two-pound rifled gun, which 
raked the Varuna terribly, killing and wounding thirteen 
men. The marines now poured in a galling &’e, which 
swept the gunners clear of the piece, so that it could not 
be fired again. The next moment she struck his vessel in 
the port gangway, athwart the mainmast, crushing in her 
timbers, and causing her to careen over in the water. 
Backing off, she again came on, hitting nearly in the same 
place, staving in the side. But Boggs ordered the en- 
gineer to go ahead, and the Varuna, pushing up stream, 
swung the rebel steamer around, leaving her wooden 
, side exposed. Instantly, Boggs poured in abaft her armor 
eight-inch shells. Five in (luick succession entered her 
side, bursting with such destructive force, that the cap- 
tain afterwards said they swept his decks of nearly every 
living object. “ This,” said Boggs, “ settled her, and 
drove her ashore in flames.” 

The feeble, but gallant Varuna had hardly recovered 
from these two staggeiing blows, when the Stonewall 
Jackson, an iron-clad, came full upon her, striking her with 
a tremendous crash, and staving in her sides, so that the 
water poured in torrents into the vessel. She was also 
on fire, and there was now no alternative but to run her 
ashore, and her bow was headed for the banks. The 
Oneida, \)aptain Lee, seeing her condition, ruslied to her 
assistance, but Boggs, finding that he could do him no 
good, waved him on toward the Governor Moore, which, 
though in flames, kept up a heavy fire, that swept the 
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deck of tlie Varuna. Fast settling in tlie water, as she 
struggled towards the shore, her guns kept booming over 
the bosom of the Mississippi, until the water was above 
the trucks — the last shot just skimming the surface. Cap- 
tain Bailey saw Avith pride how the wounded thing fought, 
and says : “ I saAV Boggs bravely fighting, his guns level 
AA'ith tlie Avater, as his vessel gradually sunk underneath, 
leaving her bow resting on the shore, and above water.” 
The coolness and foresight of Boggs were strikingly shoAvn 
in running his vessel ashore. When he saw her gun- 
trucks under water, and knew the last shot had been 
fired, he hastened forAvard, and ordered a chain-cable out, 
and, the moment the bow struck the bank, he had it fast- 
ened round a tree, so that the vessel, as she sunk stern 
first, might not slide off into deep water and carry the 
creAV Avith her. At the same time, the chief engineer 
coolly Avalked up to him, and, touching his hat, reported : 
“ The engine has stopped Avorking, sir.’* With him came 
the gunner, Avho, with the same salute, said ; “ The maga- 
zine is closed, sir, and here are the keys.” This shows 
Avith Avliat cool deliberation the vessel Avas fought, — ^no 
hurry, no excitement, though the hostile vessels were 
all around her, shells bursting along her decks, iron- 
clad boAvs beating in her sides, and fire raging along her 
decks. 

In fifteen minutes after receiving the last bloAv, the 
Varuna went doAvn, Avith her guns roaring and hgr flag 
proudly flying. 

During the action, a boy named Oscar Peck, only 
thirteen years old, whose business was to pass ammunition 
to the gunners, narroAvly escaped death, as one of the 
enemy’s shells burst along the deck. Just then, Boggs 
came upon him, begrimed Avith powder, and seeing him 
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running, asked liini where lie ^ras going in sucli a hurry. 
‘‘To get a jiassing box, sir,” he replied; “the other was 
smaslied by a ball.” When the Varuna went down 
Boggs missed the boy, and thought he was among tlu; 
killed. But a few moments after, he saw the lad gallantly 
swimming towards the wreck. Clambering on board, the 
little fellow threw his hand uj) to his forehead, in the usual 
salute, for his hat w'as gone, with the simple exclamation 
“All right, sir, I report myself on board! ” That boy -was 
worthy to be trained under such a man as Boggs. Delight- 
ed Avith his gallantry, he said in his report : “ I would 
pai'ticulai'ly recommend to the notice of the Department^ 
Oscar Peck, a second-class boy, and powder-boy of the after 
rifles, whose coolness and intrej)idity attracted the atten- 
tion of all hands. A just rew’ard for such services w^ould 
be an appointment at the Naval School.” 

Boggs was now Avithout a shi^A, but in losing it had 
not lost his honor, but, on the contrary, won immortal 
fame, and showed that he was a Avorthy nephew of tin; 
gallant LaAvrence, Avho lost his life and ship together. 

Boggs Avas now sent by Farragut to General Butl»,'r 
below, to re(piest him to bring his army up, as the fleet 
had passed the forts. Taking the ojily iron life-boat of the 
Varuna which Avas saved, he passed around the forts b}' 
a bayou, and safely delivered his message. 

As a rewai'd for his gallantry in this unparalleled 
naval CQmbat, his native town and state both voted Iiim 
a sword. 

Boggs now came North, and Avas oi’dered first to the 
Juniata, and afterwards transfetTcd to the Sacramento, in 
which vessel he Avas senior officer of the blockading 
Sf^uadron off Wilmington. To a man of his enterprise 
and love of active service, this AAms a most disagreeable 

13 
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duty, (‘Specially as he had an insufficient squadron, or, 
at h'ast, an inefficient one, in the speed and power of tluj 
vessels that composed it. The constant exposure and 
fatigue attendant on his duties here, at length broke 
down his health, and he was reluctantly compelled to 
resign his command, and return home to recruit and re- 
ceive that medical treatment of whicli he was in pressing 
need. 

As soon as he ■^v■as sufficiently recovered, he was ap- 
])oint('d one of Admiral Gregory’s staff, on duty at New 
York. Here he was actively engaged in superintending 
tlie Ijiiilding and fitting out of a fleet of steam picket- 
boats of his own planning. One of these. No. 1, %vas, by 
liim and Engineer Wood, converted into a torpedo-boat. 
^o\\' ^vell it was planned and constracted, may be infer- 
red from the fact that it was the one selected by Lieu- 
tenant Cushing to make his memorable attack on thC’ 
rebel ]'am Albemarle, in which that dreaded monster 
was sent to the bottom. 

Tiie iron-clad torpedo-boat, Spuyten Duyvil, was also 
fitted out under Captain Boggs’ dii’ections. 

After the close of the war, Boggs was put in com- 
mand of the squadron ordered to the coast of Maine, to 
wat(,*h the Fenian movement. On returning from this 
duty, he Avas ordered, with his vessel, the De Soto, to 
join the West India squadron, and is now on active duty 
at that station. , 

Last summer he Avas made Commodore by seniority. 
Some of the most striking traits in the character of Com- 
modore Boggs, are clearly exhibited in the manner he 
fought and handled his vessel in the passage of the Foits 
below N(wv Orleans. Prompt, fearless, cool, and self-pos- 
sessed, dangers cannot daunt him, and no obstacles arrest 
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him. But, added to tliese qualities as a commander, lie 
has tliose of a man, whicTi make liim Tinusually beloved 
by those who know . him. Gentle, amiable, and in- 
dulgent in his family, he is equally so on ship, in every 
tiling that docs not interfere with the discipline and good 
order of the vessel. lie overlooks many things that one 
more of a martinet would notice. Mere technicalities he 
cares little foi’, but he exacts the strictest, most thorough, 
performance of duty. Like many other strong men, he 
needs a great object to develop his real character. To an 
ordinary observer, he seems merely good-natured, and in- 
clined to be lazy ; but place him amid the smoke of bat- 
tle, and he is like the roused lion. 

Kind and sympathizing in his nature, he is very care- 
ful of the health and comfort of his men, and they repay 
that kindness by affection and sujireme devotion. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL LOUIS MALESIIEUBES GOLDSROROUGII. 

HIS XATITITY. — A MIDSHIPMAN AT SEVEN YEARS OF AGE. — HIS FIRST CRUISE. 
EARLY SERVICES — A LIEUTENANT AT TWENTY. — PBO.SECUTES HIS STUDIES 
AT PARIS. — BATTLE WITH PIRATES IN THE ARCHIPELAGO. — PLACED IN 
CHARGE OF THE DEPOT OF CHARTS AND INSTRUMENTS AT WASHINGTON. — 
ESTABLISHES A GERMAN COLONY IN FLORIDA. — TAKES PART IN THE SEMI- 
NOLE WAR. — TAKES PART IN THE BOMBARDMF.NT OF VERA CRUZ. — EX- 
PLORES THE COAST OF CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. — COMMANDS THE BRA- 
ZILIAN SQUADRON. — MADE CAPTAIN. — AT COMMEN(^EMENT OF THE P.EIJEL- 
LION, MADE FLAG-OFFICER OF THE NORTH- ATLANTIC BLOCKADING SQUAD- 
RON. — COMMANDS THE EXPEDITION SENT TO THE SOUNDS OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA. — STORMS AT CAPE UATTERAS. — ITS DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS. — SAILS FOR 
ROANOKE ISLAND. — BOMBARDMENT OF THE WORKS. — HIS SERVICES IN THE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY AND JAMES RIVER. — RESIGNS IlIS COMMAND. — SHORE 
DUTY. — PRESENT COMMAND. 

Louis Malesiieuues Goldsbokougii "was born in 
Washington, I). 0., on Februaiy IStli, 1805, His father 
and friends, living at the very focus of political influences, 
ivere not compelled to work, through some Congressman 
from a remote district, to secure an appointment for him 
in the Navy, and he was entered as midshipman, at the 
extraordinary age of seven years. A mere boy, he could 
learn but little, and do but little in liis profession. It is 
probable that he was appointed at that time, in order to 
secure a vacancy that might not again occur for a long 
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time. At all events, he did not enter the sei’vice till four 
y(;ars after. When eleven years old, he joined the fiigate 
Indeiieiidence, under the gallant Bainbridge. From 181 7 
to 1824, he cruised in the MediteiTanean and Pacific, be 
ing most of the time in the Franklin, commanded by 
Stewart. In 182.’), he was made lieutenant, being then 
but twenty years of age. In a time of peace, to reach so 
early the grade of lieutenant, was almost unprecedented, 
and shows that his friends had great infiuence at head- 
quarters. Tliis was still further evinced by his obtain- 
ing leave of .absence to visit Europe. He settled himself 
down in Paris, and prosecuted his studies there for some 
time, .and then joinc^d the North Carolina, in the Mediter- 
ranean. lie Avas transfomal from tliis vessel to tlu; 
schooner Porpoise;. Tlie schooner, while cruising in the 
Grecian Archipelago, fell in with a craft th.at had been 
captured by pirates. Lieutenant Goldsborough, then 
only twenty-two or three years old, w.as ordered to take; 
the boats of tlie schooner and recapture it. Thiiiy- 
fivc officers .and men, w(;re put under him, .and 
the young officer shoved off to execute the order. It 
w.as a haz.ardous undert«aking, for the cajitured vessel 
sw.armcd with pirates. He, however, rowed boldly up 
to her and opened a close, fierce fire. It was returned, 
.and a severe conflict followed. The vessel was at length 
t.aken, but not till every officer and m.an had killed, upon 
an aver.age, ne.arly tlirec pirates apiece. The decks were 
slippery with blood, and a horrible sight met his gaze as 
he stejiped upon them, for ninety men liad fallen in the 
engagement. 

In 1830, he returned to tlie United States in tlu; 
Del .aware, and was placed in ch.argc of the Depot of 
Charts and Instniments. This bureau, or whatever it 
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may be termed, was changed on his own suggestion into 
the National Observatory. 

lie had some time previously married the daughter of 
the distinguished orator, William Wirt. The latter had 
purchased a large tract of land in Florida, on which he 
wished to found a Gennan colony, and, in 1833, Golds- 
borough took charge of the emigrants and moved thither. 
He Avas there Avhen the Seminole Avar broke out, and 
took command of a company of mounted volunteers. He 
afterAA’’ards Avas placed in command of an armed steamer. 

Becoming tired of the kind of life he Avas compelled 
to lead in Florida, he resumed his profession, and, in 
1811, Avas promoted to coimnander. 

When the Mexican Avar broke out, a few years after, 
he Avas placed second in command of the Ohio, Avhich 
formed a part of the fleet that bombarded Vera Cruz. 

After the place fell, he took charge of a body of 
sailors, detached for shore service, at the taking of Tus- 
pan. 

At the close of the Mexican Avai*, he aars api)ointed 
senior naA^al member of a joint commission, appointed to 
explore California and Oregon, and repori upon various 
military matters. He shoAved the same ability here that 
he had in all the trusts Avhich had heretofore been com- 
mitted to him, and AA’^as, in 1855, made CajAtain. 

At the commencement of the i-ebellion, he Avas in 
command of the Congress, on the Brazilian station. He 
returned to the United States in August, 1861, and was 
appointed flag-officer ; and, next month, placed in com- 
mand of the North Atlantic blockading squadron, Avith 
the Minnesota as his flagship. 

Although AA^e had taken possession of Cape Hatteras, 
thus cutting off one of the channels of ingress and egi’css 
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to blockade ninuers, still, tbe shallow inlets and sounds 
on the Nortli Carolina coast furnished other avenues of 
approach, througli which aims, ammunition, clothing, 
and stores were brought into the Confederacy, and 
cotton taken out; and hence, it became of vital im- 
portance that the waters of Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds shonld be under our control. A joint expe- 
dition of the army and navy was, therefore, organized 
with great secrecy, to be sent thither ; and aU tlirough 
the autumn was being assembled at or near Hamilton 
Roads — ^the land force to be under Burnside, and the 
fleet under Goldsborough. Although it was well known 
that the coast, in the neighborhood of Hatteras, was very 
stoimy and dangerous in winter, by some strange fatal- 
ity the expedition lingered out the mild autumnal season 
in Hampton Roads, and was not ready to sail till near 
the middle of January, 1862. The fleet consisted of 
twenty-three light-draught vessels, canying forty-eight 
guns. Tlie land force numbered sixteen thousand men, 
and were carried in thirty transports. Five vessels more 
eaiTied the horses, eight or ten the siege-train, supplicjs, 
tfec., making in all a fleet of nearly eighty vessels. 

This was an imposing force, and, when it was all 
assembled in Hampton Roads, presented a magnificent 
appearance, the like of which had never before been seen 
on om‘ continent. 

On Saturday night, the 11th of January, the signal 
to make sail was hoisted, and by ten o’clock tliis mag- 
nificent fleet was in motion. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night, and, as the vessels in one vast crowd moved 
ofl' seaward, it seemed as if nothing along our coast could 
resist such an armada. As it approached the Atlantic, 
however, a heavy fog enveloped it, which continued more 
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or less dense all tlie fore part of tlie next day, Sunday 
But, in the afternoon it cleared up, and just as the suu 
was sinking in a blaze of glory over the Carolina short;, 
the fleet swept around Cape Hattcras, and hovc-to oft 
the inlet, tAV'olve miles distant, to wait for the morning 
light, before attempting to cross the bar. Monday morn- 
ing daAvned blight and beautiful, and a gentle south 
Avind breathing of spring stole over the waters. Bvery- 
thiiig seemed propitious to the exj)edition. Still, Golds- 
liorough felt some anxiety, as he saw the heavy breakers 
bui-sting over the bar — for, although there Avas but little; 
Aviud, a heaA'y sAvell Avas rolling in, indicating that a 
storm Avas raging not far distant. The lighter vessels, 
liowever, one by one i)asscd tlie bar safely, and anchored 
inside of the inlet, under the lee of the land. Thus Mon- 
day, the 13th, passed, but Avhen night came on sev(;ral of 
the licavier vessels Avere still outside, Avhile a dark cloud 
in the north, accompanied by a lieaA^y scpiall, shoAA'ed that 
a clumgc of Aveather must be expected on this tempestu- 
ous coast. The next morning — the Avorst of all Avinds 
for that region — a northeasterly gale Avas upon them, 
lashing the ocean into fury. Goldsborough saw Avith the 
d(;epest anxiety the incrtiasing stonn, for the City of Ngav 
Y ork lay agi'ound on tlu; bar, loaded with aimnunition, 
tents, blankets, and valuable stores, and AvalloAving amid 
the breakers that leaped above her decks, like malignant 
spirits seeking her destruction. The foremast had been 
cut aAvay, which, in its fall, carried aAvay the main top- 
mast, while amid the blinding spray a signal of distress 
A\'as seen flying. In this terrible situation, the long, 
gloomy day Avore aAvay, and night closed in around the 
ill-fated vessel. With the first gleam of dawn, Golds- 
borough cast his eye toAvards the spot Avhere she lay 
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and saw her crew lashed to the masts. All her boats but 
one had been carried away, and, no help coming from the 
fleet, two mechanics from Newark, named William and 
Charles Beach, volunteered to make the desj)crate at- 
tempt, with this one, to pull through the breakers and 
obtain assistance. They succeeded, with three others, in 
launching it safely, and though, at times, entirely lost to 
view amid the combing billows, at length reached the 
fleet. Life and surf boats were now manned, Avhich, 
impelled by strong arms, succeeded in reaching the 
vessel and taking off the crew, when she was left to her 
fate. 

A transport laden with stores went down on the 
bar; the gunboat Zouave sunk at her ancliorage; one 
transport was blown out to sea, and several got aground. 

The Anne E. Thompson, with the New Jersey Ninth 
Volunteers, lay outside in imminent peril of wreck, and 
Colonel Allen and Surgeon Weller took a boat and 
pulled over the bar to ask for help. On their return, 
the boat swamped, and tiiey both perished. Tlie Poca- 
hontas, with a hundred and twenty-three horses, was 
wrecked, and all but seventeen drowned. Gale now 
followed gale in quick succession, and the ships, in their 
miserable anchorage, lay grinding against each other 
and tossing heavily on the swell, while the shrieking of 
the wind through the cordage, and the thunder of bil- 
lows falling with incessant crashes along the shore, con- 
tinued to make a scene of terror and gloom suflicient to 
sadden the stoutest heart. To add to his misery. Golds 
borough was taken down with the rheumatism, and 
groaned aloud over his helplessness in this trying hour. 
The whole week passed without anything being done. 
Of course, the destination of the fleet, which had so long 
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and laboriously been kept secret, was now knoAvn, and 
all hopes of surprise were at an end. 

AVlien, at last, nearly all the surviving fleet had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the inlet, Goldsborough found that 
he stUl had an almost insurmountable difficulty to over- 
come, ].)ofore he could enter the waters of the Pamlico 
Sound. There was another bar still to be crossed, called 
the Bulk-Head, or Swash, Avhich, Goldsborough said, 
under the most favorable circumstances, furnished only 
seven and a half feet of water, while some of his heaviest 
vessels drew eight feet. By what strange fatuity vessels 
\vere sent where there was not water enough to float 
them, has never been satisfactorily explained. One by 
one, however, by taking advantjjgc of high tides, and 
high winds bringing in a heavy sea, and using eveiy 
ex])edient that ingenuity could suggest, Goldsborough 
finally got his vessels over into deep water. 

On ^Monday the 26th, he sent home a despatch an- 
nouncing that seventeen vessels were safely within the 
Sound. But other delays took place, and it was not 
until three weeks after his arrival at the Cape, that the 
expedition, which was to be a great surprise, finally got 
under way. 

On the 5th of Febioiary, the same day that Foote 
was moving up the Cumberland Kiver to attack Fori 
Henry, the fleet of gunboats and transports carrying the 
army, sixty-five in all, moved olT towards Koanoke Island, 
on which were erected works that commanded the chan- 
nel leading into Albemarle Sound. 

The storms had blown themselves out, and the day 
was mild and balmy as spring, as the imposing fleet 
moved majestically forward over the smooth waters. 

When within ten miles of the southern point of the 
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island, it being near sundown, the signal to anchor was 
hoisted from the flagship, and in a few minutes the fleet 
lay at rest on tlie water. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and as the mellow radiance flooded the scene, it 
did not seem that death and havoc lay slumbering there. 

The morning, however, dawned dark and gloomy. 
Heavy clouds lay along the horizon, as the fleet once 
more moved slowly onward, and by eleven o’clock a storm 
broke over the sound, when it again came to a halt. Af- 
ter some time it cleared up, and the signal to advance 
was given. The weather, however, was too heavy to 
undertake to j^ass the batteries that night, and the vessels 
came to anchor. The next morning the sun rose in a sky 
mottled with fleecy clouds, indicating a quiet day, and 
preparations were at once made to attack the enemy’s 
works. As Goldsborough approached them, he came in 
sight of the rebel gunboats, eight in number, drawn up 
behind a double row of piles and sunken vessels, placed 
there to obstruct the channel. Besides these obstructions, 
and rebel steamers to defend the passage, there were two 
strong works mounting twenty heavy guns — ^three of 
them one hundred pound rifle guns — and four other bat- 
teries mounting twenty guns, together with a garrison of 
from three to five thousand men. 

At eleven o’clock the first gun from the flagship broke 
the ominous silence, and, as the loud report rolled away 
over the water, Goldsborough ran up Nelson’s famous 
signal ; “ This day our country expects that every man will 
do his duty.” By noon the combat was raging in all its 
terror, and the signal for close action was seen flying amid 
tlie smoke of the guns that curled lazily up in the atmos- 
phere. Goldsborough directed his fire at first against 
the rebel gunboats, which gradually fell back to draw his 
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vessels in close range of the works. The fleet steadily 
advanced until it reached the obstructions, which had 
been planted just where the rebel forts could pour in their 
most destructive fire. To these Goldsborough gave his 
exclusive attention, and the ponderous shell of our ves- 
sels dropped thick as hailstones within them. The enemy 
replied, and soon one eighty-pound rifle shell entered the 
fore-hold of the Louisiana, setting her on fire. In six 
minutes however the flames Avere extinguished, and the 
vessel Avas again hurling shot and shell into the rebel 
Avorks. At half past one the barracks behind the fort 
at llock Point Avere set on fire by our shells. All eflbrts 
to extinguish them proved abortive, and the clouds of 
smoke that arose, making a fearful background to the 
fire of the batteries, imparted additional terror to the 
scene. The fire raged for nearly an hour before the 
buildings Averc AA'^holly destroyetb In .the mean time tlic 
l)ombardmcnt Avent on, and at a little after 2 o’clock a 
32-poundcr round-shot struck the steamer Iletzel, Lieut. 
H. li. Davenport commanding, compelling her to haul 
olf to repair damages. In a little over an hour and a 
half she Avas again at her position, pouring in her shot 
as before. 

The bombardment of the forts, Avhich had commenced 
before noon, Avas kept up till dark. Goldsborough says : 

At 6 p. m. tlio firing of tho enemy being only from Pork Point, and at 
long intervals, darkness coming on, and, not wisliing to waste ammunition, 

I ordered the signal “ ccaso firing” to 1)0 made. In tho course of the after- 
noon, our six launches, under tho command of Midshipman I3onjainin IT. 
Porter, lauded their howitzers and joined tho army, for the purpose of com- 
mandiiig tho main road and its two forks during tlie night, and assisting in 
more iictlvo operations tho following morning. By midnight some 10,000 
of our troops liad been safely landed at Ashby’s harbor, the Delaware liaving 
taken on board from the Cossack some 800, and put them on shore at 10 p. m. 

February 8. — As it was arranged by General Burnside that his forces 
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should move, at a very early hour this morning, from where they had been 
landed, and begin their attack upon the enemy, and, as the direction they 
were required to take would, in all probability, soon bring them in the line 
of lire occupied by the navy, it was agreed between us last night that to-day 
the vessels should not renew operations until I could receive word from him 
lliat their missiles Avould not be destructive to both friends and foes. At day- 
light none of the enemy’s vessels, except the Curlew, could be discovered. 

At 9 A. M. a continuous firing in the interior of the island told us that 
our forces were hotly engaged about midway between Ashby’s harbor and 
Tork Point battery, and, as this intelligence also assured us that our forces 
were not then in the range of our line of fire, our vessels, without waiting 
to hear from General Burnside, at once moved up to re-engage the forts. 
At this Wfcork they continued until the firing in the interior evidently slack- 
ened. Then, taking it for granted that our troops were cai'ryiug everything 
before them, and thus fast approaching the rear of the batteries, I again 
ordered the signal “ cease firing ” to be made. At the time, however, the 
work on Pork Point was so reduced that it did not use but one gun against 
us. Shortly afterwards, on being informed l)y one of General Burnside’s 
aids, of the actual state of things on shore, 1 was induced to order another 
demonstration on the part of our vessels, but before firing had generally com- 
menced Commander Bowan came on board the Southfield just from General 
Burnside, with the suggestion that it would be better to desist, and accord- 
iiigly they were recalled. 

At 1 p. M., judging that the time had arrived for clearing a passago-Avay 
through the obstructions alluded to above, by the accomplishment of -which 
both the battery on Bedstone Point and the Curlew might be destroyed, 
and our advance uji Albemarle Sound would be secured, the Underwriter, 
Valley City, Seymour, Lockwood, Ceres, Shawshcen, Putnam, Whitehead, 
and Brincker, were ordered to perform the service. By 4 p. M., one of theVn 
had overcome the difficulty for herself, and reached the other side, and in 
less than an hour more a sufficient way for all the rest -was opened. This 
important duty could not have been undertaken one moment earlier than it 
was without exposing our vessels, huddled together, to the converging and 
crossfire of the four batteries at Pork, Weir’s, and Bedstone Points, and 
another one situated between the former two. About the same time that 
our vessels succeeded in bursting through the barricades the American flag 
was hoisted over the battery at Pork Point, and in a few minutes afterwards 
the enemy himself fired the works at Bedstone Point, and also the stc^amcr 
Curlew. Both blew up in the early part of the evening. These events 
closed the struggle, which had now lasted throughout two days, and were 
essentially the last scenes enacted in securing to us complete possession of 
the island of Boanokc. 

The casualties were few, considering the length of 
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tlie combat, and showed poor firing on the part of the 
rebels. The Hetzel snfiered most, not from the enemy’s 
shot, but from the bursting of her own 80-pounder rifle- 
gun. Til is took jilace at a quarter past five. The con- 
cussion was so fearful, that every man at the piece was 
knocked down and six of them wounded. 

The muzzle fell on the deck ; a part of the breech 
leaped into the sea, carrying away the bulwarks in its 
mad plunge ; another portion rose high in the air, and a 
third went dowmvard, breaking through the deck, maga- 
zine, and deck below, and lodged on the kelson. Daven- 
port, the commander, says : “ The magazine was set on 
fire, and only extinguished in time to avoid an explosion 
by the presence of mind, promptitude, and intrepidity of 
Lieutenant Charles L. Franklin, Executive Officer.” The 
accident so disabled her, that she had to haul oflf and 
anchor out of reach of the enemy’s guns. The Commodore 
Perry was hit seven times, but not materially injured. 
The Hunchback, Calhoun commanding, was struck eight 
times, and fired over three hundred shot and shell, yet 
not a man on board was wounded. All the commandei’s 
handled their vessels with great skill. The Stars and 
Stripes got aground, and remained so for two hours, 
under the fire of the battery, and all that time returned 
shot for shot, her officers behaving with great coolness 
and courage. Goldsborough, who had transfen’ed his 
fiag to the Southfield, remained on deck during the whole 
of the engagement. The total loss on board the ships 
was only thirteen, though Midshipman Porter, who com- 
manded a howitzer-battery on shore, lost twenty-three. 
The works were finally carried by the troops, which had 
been landed the night before, and advanced in three 
columns under the command of Eeno, Foster, ^nd Park. 
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The rebel steamers fled up Albemarle Sound, whither, 
the next day, Monday, Rowan pursued them and sunk 
or captured all but two.* 

Goldsboi’ough now sent off various expeditious into 
the bays and rivers, to complete his conquest of the 
coast. A month later, Newbern fell, under a joint exj^e- 
ditioii of the army and navy ; the latter commanded by 
lloAvan. In the mean time, Goldsborough’s presence was 
needed in Hampton Roads, for the Menimac had made 
her daring raid in those waters. After the destniction 
of the Merrimac, he cooperated with McClellan — ^Ivceping 
vessels in both James and York Rivers. Much hard 
work was done by the various commanders, but the only 
engagement worthy of particular mention, M-as that at 
Drury’s Bluff, eight miles below Richmond. Heavy guns 
were here mounted, which completely commanded the 
river, so that our vessels could not ascend above it. 

In May, Goldsborough sent up the Galena, Aroostook, 
Naugatuck, Port Royal, and the Monitor, to silence, if 
possible, the works erected there, called Fort Darling. 
The Galena in advance, John Rodgers commanding, 
cleared the shores of the enemy. He says : 


Wo met with no artificial impediments until we arrived at Ward’s Bluff, 
about eight miles from Richmond, where we encountered a hea^7' battery 
and two separate barriers, formed of piles and steamboats and sail vessels. 
The pilots both say that they saw the Jamestown and Yorktown among the 
number. 

The banka of the river we found lined with rifle-pits, from which shaqi- 
shooters annoyed the men at the guns. These would hinder all removal of 
obstructions, unless driven away by a land force. 

TJie Galena ran within almost six hundred yards of the battery, as near 
the piles as it was deemed proper to go, let go her anchor, and with a spring 


* The particulars of this splendid achievement will be found in the sketch of 
Admiral Rowan. 
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swung across the stream, not more than twice as wide as the ship is long. 
Then, at 7.45 a. m., opened fire upon the battery. 

The w’ooden vessels, as directed, anchored about thirteen hundred yards 
below. 


Tlie combat lasted for two hours, the heavy echoes of 
the guns breaking with startling distinctness over Kich- 
mond, filling the inhabitants with terror. But the fight 
was too unequal, for the shot of the vessels could not be 
thi'own with any accuracy up the hiU, a hundred and 
fifty feet high, while the plunging balls from the fort 
went tlirough and through the Galena. The vessel being 
compelled, on account of the narrowness of the river, to 
remain stationaiy, the enemy, when he once got the 
range, made his shots tell so fatally, that in a short time 
twenty-four of the crew of the Galena were killed or 
wounded, and she had been struck some eighteen times. 
The 100-pounder rifle-gun on board the Naugatuck burst 
early in the action, and she became uSeless. She had 
but two wounded, and the Monitor one. 

This was the first reverse our iron-clads had met 
with, and the people of Kichmond were highly elated at 
the* result. Koclgers could not run the batteries, on ac 
count of the obstructions that were placed across the 
river, directly under fire of the fort. 

Admiral Lee, succeeding Goldsborough (who asked to 
be relieved on account of disagreement with Wilkes), in 
tlie command of tlie North Atlantic blockading squadron 
in the forepart of September, the latter was employed 
afterward on shore duty. At Washington, he rendered 
the Goveniment good seiwice, and was active in his de- 
j^artment until the close of the war. lie was then placed 
111 command of the European squadron, which position 
he at present holds. • 



CHAPTER IX. 

COLONEL CHARLES ELLEl, 

AMERICAN INGENUITY. — ^ELLBt’s NATIVITY EARLY EDUCATION. — BECOMES 

SURVEYOR. — FINISnEB HIS EDUCATION IN PARIS. — ^BECOMES ENGINEEU-IN- 
OUIEF ON THE JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL.— PUBLISHES A WORK ON 
THE LAWS OF TRADE. — PROPOSES TO BXHLD A WIRE BRIDGE ACROSS THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI. — BUILDS THE FIRST SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN AMERICA. — ^PLAXS 
OTHERS.— VISITS EUROPE. — PLANS IMPROVEMENTS OF NAVIGATION IN 
THE OHIO RIVER.— 6|:NT BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT TO SURVEY THE LOW- 
ER MISSISSIPPI. — ^PUBLISHES A WORK ON THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS. 
— PLANS THERE THE BAM. — SUBMITS HIS INVENTION TO THE RUS- 
SIAN EMPEROR. — ALSO TO OUR NAVY DEPARTMENT. — ^PUBLISHES A PAMPH- 
LET ON HIS PROJECTS. — UEGES 1118 INVENTION ON GOVERNMENT AT THE 
BREAKING OUT OF THE REBELLION. — ATTACKS m’oLELLAN. — SENT WEST TO 
BUILD BAMS. — ^HIS DIFFICULTIES. — ^HIS FIRST EXPERIMENT AT MEMPHIS. — 
IS WOUNDED. — HIS SICKNESS AND DEATH. — CHARLES RIVERS ELLET. — ^HIS 
BIRTH AND EARLY EDUCATION. — ^JOINS THE BAM FLEET. — ^SUCCEEDS HIS 
FATHER. — ms BRAVERY. — COMPLIMENTED BY PORTER. — ATTACKS THE CITY 
OF VICKSBURG. — DESTROYS REBEL TRANSPORTS. — GETS AGROUND, AND 
LOSES HIS VESSEL. — COMMANDS THE SWITZERLAND. — RUNS THE VICKSBURG 
BATTERIES. — AFTER SERVICES. — HIS SICKNESS AND EARLY DEATH. 

American ingenuity is proverbial ; and, though it 
is often wasted on worthless objects and impracticable 
schemes, yet, in great exigencies, it is sure to originate 
something to meet them. And often what in ordinary 
times seems useless or impracticable, then becomes of 
immense value. The inventor may find no encourage- 
14 
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mcnt from liis countrymen, and the Government decline 
to furnish means to test his proposed experiments, so that 
he frequently dies without seeing his plans tried — com- 
forted only by the belief that the time will arrive when 
they will be adopted with gladness. 

Of these inventors, Charles Ellet was one wiio bid 
fair to die without seeing his favorite scheme carried out 
The war however into which we were j)recipitated, gave 
to his applications a force that in times of peace they did 
not possess, and he saw the “ Ram ” finally adopted as 
a war vessel by his Government. 

Charles Ellet was bom at Perry Manor, on the Dela- 
ware, about twenty-five miles above Philadelphia. His 
boyhood Avas passed on his father’s farm, but at sixteen 
he Avas sent to Bristol school, where he at once developed 
his love for mathematics, and indicated clearly his future 
profession. At eighteen, he became assistant surveyor of 
Maryland. Here he husbanded his earnings so that he 
might finish his education in Europe, and at tAvcnty-onc 
he Avent to Paris, where he remained for two years. Re- 
turning to Maryland he was appointed assistant engineer 
on the J ames River and KanaAvha Canal, which was then 
being built, and eventually became engineer-in-chief. 
He proposed to build a Avire suspension bridge across the 
Potomac, but his proposition was declined. 

Being now fairly launched in his profession, he mar- 
ried the daughter of Judge Daniel, of Lynchburg, Vir- 
gmia. 

In 1837, he published a book on “The Laws of Trade 
in Reference to Works of Internal Improvement,” which 
showed great study of the various methods of inland com- 
munication. In . 1840, he made to the authorities of St. 
Louis the bold proposition to build a wire bridge across 
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the Mississippi, at that point, but it was rejected. The 
next year, however, he constructed the wire suspension 
bridge across the Schuylkill, at Fairmount, the first 
erected jn America. He was now extensively employed 
and consulted on the great public works going on 
throughout the country. In 1847, he began the suspension 
bridge at Wheeling, for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
and also threw a temporary bridge over the Niagara 
River, just below the Falls. In the intervals of his la- 
bors he visited Europe several times, to enlarge his ex- 
perience, and was received there as a distinguished man 
in his profession. In 1846 and 1847 he Avas president of 
the Schuylkill Navigation Company. In 1848 and 1849 
he devoted himself a part of the time to making observa- 
tions and calculations on the Ohio River, for the purpose 
of devising some method of improving its navigation. 
Though his plan Was not adopted, the results of his labors 
Avere published in the Transactions of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Soon after, though not belonging to the army, he was 
selected by the War Department to survey the LoAver 
Mississippi, in consequence of comj)laints being made to 
Congress, that the spring floods of the river Avere injur- 
ing the State, and destroying a vast amount of pro 2 )erty. 
He performed the work assigned him with great ability, 
and published his report, together Avith the observations 
he had made on the Ohio, in a book form, entitled, “ Ellet 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers.” This is not the 
place to go into the details of his plan, which was on a 
gigantic scale, for the improvement of those rivers. By 
many it was thought chimerical, though he fully believed 
it would eventually be carried out. 

In 1854, Mr. Ellet was in Lausanne, and there being 
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inucli discussion at the time respecting the siege of Se- 
bastopol, and the blockade of the harbor by British 
vessels, his scheming mind was directed to war vessels, 
and then and there was born in his brain the ijew and 
famous ram, which hereafter is to bear such an important 
part in river and harbor defence. He submitted his plan 
to the Russian Emperor, declaring that with such ves- 
sels the Russians might sink the fleet of the allies. It 
was well received, though never acted on. The next 
spring he submitted it to John T. Mason, then our Min- 
ister at Paris. EUet forwarded it to the Navy Depart- 
ment, but he received no encouragement, and in 1855 
published his plan, together with, the con’espondence 
with the Government, in a pamphlet form. 

The grand idea on which his invention was based, is 
thus given in the preface of this book : “ People ar‘e ac- 
customed to regard the art of naval warfare as the art 
of manoeuvering cannon, and throwing shot and shell. I 
wish them to reflect upon the power of a moving steam- 
boat driven against the enemy, who has no means of re- 
sistance but his batteries, and to decide which is the 
more certain warfare.” Again he says: “My plan is 
simply to convert the steamer into a battering-ram, and 
enable her to fight, not with her guns, but with her 
momentum.” He proposed to strengthen it, so that it 
“ could run head into the enemy, or burst in his ribs, or 
drive a hole into his hull below the water line.” “ This,” 
he said, “ would make the combat a short one ; for,” he 
added, “a hole only two feet square, four feet under 
water, will sink an ordinary frigate in sixteen minutes. 
The pamphlet goes into aH the details of his plan, shows 
how vessels could be converted into rams, and says : “ I 
hold myself ready to carry it out, whenever the day 
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arrives that the United States is about to become en- 
gaged in a naval contest.” 

To Ellet’s proposition, Mr. Welch, then acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy, said, that “ the suggestion to convert 
steamers into battering-rams, and by the momentum 
make them a means of sinking an enemy’s ships, was 
proposed *as long ago as 1832, and has been renewed 
many times since by various officers of the Navy.” He 
added that no practical test had been undertaken, but 
acknowledged that, “ with the necessary speed, strength, 
and weight, a large steamer on the plan proposed would 
introduce an entire change in naval warfare.” Ellet 
subsequently urged his plan afresh, but Mr. Dobbin, Sec* 
retaiy of the Navy, said that the Department had no 
power to build vessels for such experiments, except by 
special vote of Congress. Mr. Ellet did not go on mere 
theoiy — ^he cited numerous cfiscs of accidental collision 
at sea — some where merely a sailing vessel had sunk 
large ships, to show what deadly work might be done 
■with a vessel built on purpose to ran down an antago- 
nist. He eannot claim originality for his invention, for 
it had been discussed both here and abroad for years 
but it differed from all others in that he did not believe 
as they did, that great weight was necessary in order to 
make a ram efficient ; lie insisted that the momentum re- 
quired could be obtained by speed, and that river steam- 
ers, steam-tugs, and even fenyboats might easily be con- 
verted into fonnidable engines of destruction, and suf- 
ficiently strong to sink the heaviest vessels of war that 
England might send against us. 

lie was living at Washington at the time of the 
oreaking out of the rebellion, devoting much time to the 
perfecting of his plans, and urging their adoption. The 
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commencement of war, of course, increiised liis desire to 
have them tested, and he vehemently pressed on the Gov- 
erament and Congi’ess the importance of putting them 
into in’actical operation. When he learned that the 
rebels along the cojist and on the Mississippi were turn- 
ing steamers into iron-clad rams, his excitement over the 
inaction of our Government made his fiiends almost 
dread his presence, for his importunity knew no bounda 
He printed a memorial to Congress, and laid it on the 
tables of the members. In it he stated what the rebels 
were doing, while the Navy Department had not taken 
the first step to meet this new and threatening evil. In 
speaking of the Merrimac, then in course of construction, 
he uses the follomng remarkable words : “ If the Merri- 
mac is permitted to escape from the Elizabeth River, she 
will be almost certain to commit great depredations on 
our armed or unarmed vessels in Hampton Roads, and 
may be even expected to pass out under the guns of 
Fortress Monroe and j)rey upon our commerce in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Indeed, if the alterations have been skilful- 
ly made, and she succeeds in getting to sea, she will not 
only be a terrible scourge to our commerce, but also may 
prove to be a most dangerous visitor to our squadron off 
the harbors of our southern coast.” 

Mr. Ellet’s active mind, not content with its legiti- 
mate work, also undertook to direct the war, and he 
formed a plan for cutting off the rebel army at Manassas, 
and submitted it to McClellan for adoption. The latter 
treating it as he did numerous similar plans which he 
received, EUet was veiy indignant, and wrote two 
pamphlets against him, in which he spoke in harsh and 
severe terms of the general-in-chief. 

The sinking of the Cumberland and Congress by the 
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Merrimac, finally woke up the Government to the im- 
portance of Mr. Ellet’s project and propositions, respect- 
ing the building of iron-clad rams. Still, the Navy De- 
partment had its hands full, and was spending the ap- 
propriation made by Congress for the increase of the 
Navy, in the building and purchasing of vessels of a dif- 
ferent kind. But when Foote reported fi’om Island No. 
10 that the rebels had several gunboats on the Missis- 
sippi that could be used as rams, the Secretary of War 
took the responsibility of commissioning Ellet as Colonel 
of Engineers, and sending him west to buy and convert into 
rams such vessels as he could find there fit for his pur- 
pose. He set out in the latter part of March, and at 
Pittsburg purchased five heavy tow-boats, and at Cin- 
cinnati four side-wheel steamers. The bows of these he 
strengthened with heavy timbers, and sheathed mth iron 
bars, and built strong bulkheads of oak around the 
machinery and boilers. The pilot-houses of each were 
also plated sufficiently thick to protect the pilots from 
musketry. But though he was able to get his boats in 
a proper condition, he found it very difficult to obtain 
crews and officers for them. Neither engineers nor pil({ts 
liked to serve on such kind of craft, destined for such 
new and hazardous work. He finally obtained permis- 
sion to recruit from the army, and, his brother Alfred being 
a captain of volunteers, he sent for him. The latter came, 
bringing his own and another company with him. Ellet’s 
energy and perseverance obtained also pilots and en- 
gineers, and he was at last in a condition to test his 
theory practically. 

In the mean time, before he had brought down his 
rams to join the fleet, commanded by Davis before Fort 
Pillow, the rebel flotilla attacked our gunboats, and seri- 
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ously damaged the Cincinnati and Mound City with 
their rams. What further mischief might be done no one 
could foretell ; and Ellet hastened forward some of his ves- 
sels, under the charge of his brother Alfred, and a few days 
after followed himself with the rest of them. The rebel 
fleet lay at this tiine below the fort, and under easy range 
of its fire, so that Davis could not attack it without 
at the same time encountering the batteries on shore. 
Ellet, on his arrival, asked Davis to give him the aid of a 
couple of gunboats, and he would steam past the fort, and 
attack the whole rebel flotilla of the enemy. This was a 
bold proposition, for at this time he had not a single 
cannon on board of his rams. The fiorhting force con- 
sisted of twenty-three sharpshooters, who were to fire 
through loopholes. 

Soon after, the rebels evacuated Fort Pillow and 
retired to Memphis, followed by their fleet. Davis now 
advanced with his gunboats, and when near Memphis 
was attacked by the latter. Ellet had been detained 
up the river, but at this time was coming down under 
a full head of steam, with his ram fleet, each one of which 
was painted black, to make it look as formidable as pos- 
sible. The Queen of the West was his flagship, and, 
standing on her deck as the heavy cannonading from below 
broke on his ear, he stretched out his arm towards the 
Monarch, which his brother commanded, and shouted 
out : “ Follow me and attack the enemy.” Crowding on 
all steam that the boilers would bear, he swept like an 
arrow past the fleet, and, steering for the nearest rebel 
boat, named the General Lovell, struck her with such 
awful force, that her sides were crushed in like an egg- 
shell, and in five minutes she went to the bottom with 
most of her crew. ' The Queen of the West staggered 
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back like a drunken man from the shock— her chimneys 
reeling almost to the water — while the splinters and shiv- 
ered timbers of her upper works made her deck appear 
like a wreck. ’ Before she could recover herself and once 
more get under headway, two rebel rams came full upon 
her — determined to send her to the bottom after the 
General Lovell. One struck her near the wheel-liouse, but 
inflicted only a glancing blow, and in turn received from 
her own consort, which ran into her, one which so disabled 
her that she was compelled to run ashore, when she 
sunk. The sharpshooters, in the mean time, were busy, 
Avhile the heavy broadsides of the gunboats shook the 
shores of the stream. Alfred, in the Monarch, following 
his brother, struck the Beauregard, but inflicted no seri- 
ous damage, though the latter soon after blew up, the 
shot of the gunboats having pierced her boiler. 

The combined attack pro\dng too strong for the rebel 
fleet, it turned and fled. The Monarch and Lancaster 
gave the Van Dorn a hot chase, but the latter finally got 
off. 

In this sharp encounter, not a man on board the rams 
was injured but Colonel EUet. After he struck the 
General Lovell, he stepped forward to see the amount 
of injmy he had done her, when he Avas hit in the 
knee by a bullet, which lodged in the bone. The 
wound proved to be a dangerous one, for inflammation 
set in, and the only chance of saving his life was amputa- 
tion of the limb. This he would not consent to, declar- 
ing that he would rather die ; at all events, he prefeiTed 
to take his chances. 

His experiment, as far as it went, was successful, but 
he determined it should have a fuller, more complete 
trial, and though suffering intensely, prepared to move 
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down witli the fleet to Vicksburg. But even his strong 
will could not resist the inroads the wound had made on 
his delicate, nervous frame, and he was compelled to 
abandon his jiroject. Finding himself rapidly sinking, 
he sent for his family, by whom he was nursed with the 
greatest care, but he continued to grow worse. 

In the mean time, the fleet moved down the river to 
win new laurels, leaving him behind, to mourn the fate 
that had laid him aside just as he was on the threshold 
of his gi’eat enterprise. 

The command of the ram-fleet now devolved on his 
brother Alfred, and he told the latter, as he came to bid 
him farewell before he started, to carry out his plans, 
saying, as they parted forever : “ Alfred^ stand to your 
postP He was now placed on board the Switzerland, 
and carried to Cairo, but just as the boat reached the 
whaif he expired, breathing out his gallant spirit in 
serene composure. Thus, on the 21st of June, 1862, at 
the age of fifty-two, this ardent, enthusiastic man passed 
away, leaving to others what he had fondly hoped to do 
himself. 

’His broken-hearted wife soon followed him to the 
grave, leaving a gallant son, only nineteen years of age, to 
uphold his fame and carry out his project. 

CHARLES RIVERS ELLET. 

The son followed in the daring footsteps of his father, 
in command of one of the rams built by the latter, and 
followed him too, alas ! to the grave. Bom in George- 
town, District of Columbia, in 1843, he was but eighteen 
years old when the war broke out. He had formerly 
accompanied his father to Europe, and remained two 
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yeai*s in school at Paris. He was studying medicine 
when the fii’st battle of BuU Hun took place, and volun- 
teered to act as assistant surgeon and nurse to the 
wounded that came pouring in from that disastrous bat- 
tle-field. 

When his father had just completed at the West the 
first of his rams, he joined him, and was given a place on 
board as medical cadet. He was in the battle before 
Memphis, and witnessed the first triumph of the rams. 
After it was over, he was sent by his father to demand 
the surrender of that city. 

Wlien the fleet commenced its movement down the 
river towards Vicksburg, Charles reluctantly left the 
side of his wounded father, to accompany it. Selected 
by Davis to carry a despatch to Farragut, anchored 
below the place, he made his way through swamps and 
stagnant pools in the darkness, and, after a night of 
incessant peril and labor, at length in the morning stood 
on the shore opposite the Hartford. Firing his pistol to 
attract attention, he was taken on board, where he 
delivered his message. 

While on duty with his uncle Alfred up the Yazoo, h’e 
received on the 10th of July the melancholy tidings of 
the death of both father and mother, and the sickness of 
his only sister. He, however, felt it his duty to remain 
with the fleet, and, on the 5th of November, was placed 
in command of the rams, his uncle Alfred being given 
the command of the marine brigade. 

Wlien Admiral Porter determined to force the Yazoo 
River at Haines Bluff, he directed young Ellet to 
destroy a raft of timber that obstructed the stream. Fit- 
ting a torpedo-raft of his own invention to the Lioness, 
the latter, after getting everything ready, reported himself 
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to Porter saying, tliat he had two tons of powder in the 
bow of his boat and asked for directions. Porter replied, 
that he must steam directly up to the raft, which lay 
right under the enemy’s guns, and blow it up. “ But,” 
said young Ellet, “ don’t you expect that the enemy will 
be filing as I do so, into my two tons of powder? ” “ Oh 
yes ! ” replied the Admiral, “ but you must’nt mind bul- 
lets and shells, you know.” EUet, a little piqued at the 
answer, replied that he was not afraid of them — he desired 
only to know how he wished him to proceed. A more 
desperate undertaking could not well be imagined, yet 
Ellet was ready for it and would doubtless have per- 
formed it or been blown up, had not a dense fog set in 
as he was about to start, compelling the expedition to 
be abandoned. Porter was delighted with the pluck of 
the youth, for he saw in him a spirit kindred to his own, 
and wrote to the Department : “ I have great confidence 
in the commander of the rams and those under him, and 
take this opportunity to state to the Department how 
highly I appreciate the commander and his associates.” 
This was very extraordinary praise to bestow on a youth 
only nineteen years old. 

The next Eebruai'y, young Ellet was sent down with 
the ram Queen of the West, to sink, if possible, the “ City 
of Vicksburg,” that lay under the guns of the batteries. 
One of his guns was loaded with turpentine balls, de- 
signed to set the rebel vessel on fire. He boldly steamed 
down into the enemy’s fire, and laid his vessel alongside 
of the City of Vicksburg, and opened on it with his 
guns, while the batteries on shore played furiously upon 
him. Although he set the rebel craft on fire, his own 
vessel also caught fire, and it was with great difficulty 
that the flames were extinguished. 
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He did not succeed in destroying the ram, but the 
manner in which he handled and fought his vessel as- 
tonished those who served under him. 

Soon after, he was sent down to the mouth of Ked 
River, to destroy rebel transports there, and in three 
days captured and destroyed three large steamers, valued 
at nearly half a million of dollars. 

On the 15th, he started again for the Red River, 
accompanied by the De Soto, and, learning that three 
steamei*s were lying under the guns of a battery stationed 
where soon after Fort De Bussy was erected, he deter- 
mined to capture them. But as he came within range 
of the guns, their fire was so destractive that he ordered 
the pilot to back the Queen of the West out of it. But 
in doing so he ran her aground, where she lay a helpless 
target. The rebels had the exact range, so that nearly 
every shot struck the doomed vessel. A fiightful scene now 
followed. EUet was unable to bring a gun to bear, and he 
could therefore only stand and see his vessel torn into 
fragments. On every side shells were bursting — three 
thirty-two-pound ones exploded one after another on 
the smoking deck, while one crashed through the ma- 
chinery below, and another carried away the lever of the 
engine. The steam-pipe went next, and last, the steam- 
chest was fractured, letting out a cloud of steam, and 
prisoners, crewj and engineers, who had crowded into 
the engine-room for safety, now rushed aft and began to 
tumble overboard cotton bales, on which they leaped, 
hoping to fioat down to the De Soto, a mile below. The 
negroes with loud cries jumped overboard and were 
drowned. Some ran for the yawl that was tied to the 
stem, but a man stood on the bow with a loaded pistol, 
and threatened to shoot the firet man that attempted to 
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enter it. Tlie De Soto steamed np as near as slie dared 
and tlien sent her yawl to take off those who re- 
mained, but the fire of the batteries was so terrific that 
she had to di’op down stream again, before the boat 
returned. EUet escaped on a cotton bale, and sorrowfully 
made his way back to the squadron, blamed by some for 
his rashness, for the rebels captured the Queen of the 
West, and soon had her repaired and at work in the 
Confederate service. 

He was soon after put in command of the Switzer- 
land, which, with the Lancaster, commanded by his cousin 
John A. Ellet, was sent below Vicksburg to cooperate 
mth Farragut. In passing the batteries, the boiler of the 
Switzerland, just as she got opposite the city, was pierced 
by two shots. In an instant the vessel was enveloped in 
a cloud of steam. Ellet’s first care was for the crew — 
when they were safe in the boats he drew his pistol and 
fired into the cotton bales, for the purpose of setting the 
vessel on fire, so that she might not, like the Queen of the 
West, fall into the enemy’s hands. He then stepped into 
tip boat and rowed to the Lancaster. The Switzerland 
however escaped, and, being repaired, acted afterwards as 
a despatch boat between Generals Grant and Banks. 

The exposure and excitement, together with the hot 
summer, at length proved too much for the constitution 
of young Ellet, ajid, obtaining leave of absence to recruit 
his shattered health, he retired to the residence of his 
uncle Dr. Ellet, at Bunker Hill, Illinois. He suffered 
severely from neuralgia in the face, for which he was in 
the habit of taking some opiate. 

On the night of the 16 th of October, he complained 
of feeling very unwell, and said to his aunt as he retired, 
that he thought he would take something to relieve the 
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pain in his faca In the morning he was found dead in 
his bed. He had probably taken an overdose of mor- 
phine and fallen into a sleep from which he never awoka 

Thus at the early age of twenty, this youth of so much 
promise closed his labors for his country. Gentle and 
tender as a woman, he Avas nevertheless bold and fear- 
less as a lion. His countenance was full of j)oetic senti- 
ment, to which his large brilliant eyes and long black hair 
gave additional expression. 

Tnough the career of father and son was so brief, it 
was glorious, and their names Avill go doAAm to posterity 
linked Avith the navy, and embraced in the same halo of 
glory that encircles its brave commanders. 



CHAPTER X. 

REAR-ADMIRAL THEODORUS BAILEY. 

ms NATIVITY. — EARLY IMPRESSIONS. — APPOINTED MIDSHIPMAN. — SENT TO THE 
COAST OP AFRICA. — CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. — PLACED ON THE 
WEST INDIA STATION. — MADE LIEUTENANT. — VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 

SECOND VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. — STATIONED AT THE BROOKLYN 

NAVY YARD. — ASSUMES AN INDEPENDENT COMMAND. — SAILS IN THE LEX- 
INGTON FOR THE COAST OP MEXICO. — SHERMAN, HALLECK, AND ORD, 
THEN LIEUTENANTS, ACCOMPANY HIM. — THEIR APPEARANCE. — AN INCI- 
DENT OFF CAPE HORN IN A GALE. ARRIVAL JN CALIFORNIA. — MEETS 

COMMODORE STOCKTON AND FREMONT. — HIS SERVICES ON THE COAST 
DURING THE MEXICAN WAR. — A PRACTICAL JOKE — CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH A BRITISH CAPTAIN, ON BLOCKADE RIGHTS. — CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. 
—COMPELS ISLAND CHIEFS TO DO JUSTICE. — AT PANAMA AFTER THE 
MASSACRE OF AMERICANS. — COMMANDS THE COLORADO IN COMMENCEMENT 
— OF THE WAR. — BLOCKADES PENSACOLA. — PLACED SECOND IN COMMAND 
IN THE EXPEDITION AGAINST NEW ORLEANS. — UNABLE TO GET HIS SHIP 
OVER THE BAR. — DETERMINES TO LEAD IN SOMETHING, — ANECDOTE OF 
HIM. LEADS IN THE CAYUGA. THE COMBAT. DEMANDS TUB SURREN- 

DER OF NEW ORLEANS. — INTERVIEWS WITH THE MAYOR, LOVELL AND 

SOULE. — SENT HOME WITH DESFATOHEB. ^PLACED IN COMMAND OP THE 

EASTERN GULF BLOCKADING SQUADRON: EXHIBITS GREAT ENERGY AND 

EFFICIENCY. — COMPLIMENTED BY THE DEPARTMENT. — ^HIS HOSPITALITY. — 
ASTONISHES A SECBSH VESTRY. — SMITTEN DOWN BY THE YELLOW FEVER. — 
ATTEMPT TO BRIBE HIM. — ^RETURNS NORTH. 

Theodorus Bailey was bom in Franklin Co., New 
York State, in 1805, and received his education in Platts- 
burgh academy. Although a lad of but eight or nine 
years of age, when McDonough won his great victory 
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over the British fleet off this place, the excitement caused 

bv the battle and the thousand and one stories connected 

•/ 

with it must have made a lasting impression on his mind, 
and perhaps had more to do with his eventually entering 
the navy than he himself is aware of. Tlie fame and 
deeds of such a hero were well calculated to excite the 
ambition of a boy, living, as it were, in the very focus of 
the excitement. Be that as it may, four or five years 
after, in 1818, he entered the naval service as midship- 
man, and for the next two years and more he was learn- 
ing his profession off the coast of Africa. He was then 
transferred to the Franklin, which had been ordered to 
the Pacific Ocean. He was absent on this cruise a little 
over three years, when he was transferred to the Sliark, and 
sent to the West India station. On her and the Natchez 
he was on duty nearly two years more. 

In 1827, he was promoted to lieutenant and placed 
on board the Crrampus, in which he served for six 
months. He was then ordered to ^e Vincennes, about 
to start on a long cruise in the Pacific Ocean, and thence 
to China, and so home by the Cape of Good Hope. lie 
was absent three years and two months, and made Ins 
first voyage round the world. 

lie was afterwards transferred to the Constellatiou, 
which was ordered on the same cruise. This time lie 
was gone three years and eight months, and made his 
second voyage round the world. He also served on 
board receiving ships ; and from 1838 to 1841 was 
stationed at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He afterwards 
cruised in the East Indies, and also saw much shore 
duty. 

In 1846, in the 21st year of his lieutenancy, Bailey 
assumed for the first time an independent command. 

15 
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We were then at war with Mexico, and he was ordered 
to the Lexington, which had heen fitted up for the re- 
ception of troops and military stores, to he conveyed from 
New York to a certain point on the western coast of 
Mexico. 

On the morning of sailing, writes one who accom- 
panied him, the F company of artillery, a fine body of 
men, came on board at New York, under the command 
of Captain Tompkins. The first lieutenant was a tall, 
spare man, apparently about thirty yeai’S of age,' with 
sandy liair and whiskers, and a reddish complexion. Grave 
in liis demeanor, erect and soldierly in his beai'ing, he 
was especially noticeable for the faded and threadbare 
appearance of his uniform. That lieutenant is the pres- 
ent renowned Major-General Tecumseh Sherman. He 
was cliaracterized at that time by entire devotion to his 
profession in all its details. His care for both the com- 
foi't and discipline of his men was c&nstant and un- 
varied. 

There was another lieutenant, short, rather “pony- 
built,” yet lithe and active as a cat — his intellect bright 
and keen as his eyes — his movements indicative of nerve 
and spii-it — his name was Ord / — ^Edward O. C. Ord, now 
Brigadier General, United States Array. 

A heavy-built, middle-sized man also came on board, 
with cases containing chronometers, transits, and other 
instruments. His black velvet trimmings and flat but- 
tons, together with the single bar upon his shoulder- 
straps, indicated his rank as First Lieutenant of En- 
gineers — ^Henry Wager Halleck is his name. His high 
forehead was then smooth, his complexion dark and rud- 
dy, his black hair and ample beard were not yet frosted 
by time and thought. He was never idle at sea or in 
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port, in fair weather or in storm, he was ever at work 
with book, chart, and pen — ^for he always read with a 
j)en in his hand. Whether in Brazil, Chili, Mexico, or 
California, he examined everything with a military eye, 
taking copious notes and drawings, especially of fortifica- 
tions and their approaches. 

Twenty-six days off Cape Horn, in the winter season, 
in a succession of gales from the southwest, is not a 
pleasant experience, even with the best of company. 

Here Captain Bailey exhibited conspicuously those 
high qualities which have ever secured for him in the 
Navy a reputation for capital seamanship, which implies 
every phase of judgment, coolness, perseverance, and 
pluck, with a ready command of resources under all cir- 
cumstances. Always cheerful and urbane, while full of 
humor, he never overstepped the line of personal and 
official dignity, and gentlemanly courtesy. 

The decks and lower rigging were encased in ice ; 
the Lexington was deeply laden wdth heavy guns, shot, 
shell, &c., for the Army, and though she was what sea- 
men call a comfortable ship, she was often very un- 
steady. 

On one occasion, the whole w'ardroom mess was pre- 
cipitated to leeward, by a sudden lurch into Sherman’s 
stateroom — together w’ith the table-crockery. Purser Wil- 
son’s iron money-chest and Doctor Abernethy’s gold 
spectacles. All the gentlemen who composed that motley 
have since borne the rank of Major General in the 
Army, or Commander in the Navy. The proprietor of 
the premises, now Lieutenant-General Sherman, gi*eatiy 
enjoyed, while he participated in the general discomfiture. 
Storms off Cape Horn, as elsewhere, finally blow them- 
selves out. Clear of “ the Horn,” the vessel soon readied 
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Valparaiso, wliere lay a pai*t of the United States Pacific 
Squadron. The British and French Admirals were also 
there, each with a number of ships. Admiral Sir Thomas 
Seymour called on board the Lexington, and was, of 
course, received with militaiy honora He scrutinized 
closely the “material” of the United States Regulai’ 
Anuy, Avhich he saw in the guard of artilleiymen in line 
on the quarter-deck. He certainly found a very good 
S2)ecimeu, Lieutenant Shennan commanding that guard. 

Here Bailey met Commodore Stockton, who,' wfith 
his seamen and the mountaineers, under Fremont and his 
lieutenant. Kit. Carson, had secured possession of what 
was called Upper California, reinforced as they were, in 
good season, by General Keaniey, who, soon after his 
arrival on the coast, after his long and perilous march 
across the continent, was received with his staff on 
board the Lexington, at San Pedro, and conveyed up 
the coast. Stoneman, since so distinguished as a cavalry 
General, was a lieutenant in General Kearney’s com- 
mand. 

The Lexington was very actively employed on the 
western coast during the remainder of the Mexican war. 

Positive instructions were given from Washington, 
that our forces in the Pacific should secure the possession 
of both Upper and Lower California. 

Upon Lieutenant Bailey devolved the duty of con- 
veying troops to the Peninsula of Lower California, and 
for a long time he remained at La Paz, covering the 
small force in occupancy of that point, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Burton, United States Army, who so gallantly 
maintained his position when twice attacked by a supe- 
rior force. 

Bailey was fond of a joke, even a practical one, if 
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good. Many good ones are told of him, of which we 
give the following, from our pleasant correspondent, as 
an illustration : 


The squadron was in the Bay of Monterey, and about to separate for 
tlic performance, by each ship, of its especial work. The general signal had 
been made from the flagship: “Get under weigh, and proceed as in- 
structed.” 

The Lexington was by no means rapul^ but though she never went over 
nine and a half knots, she could go — five — knots with almost anything^ 
especially with a moderate breeze and smooth water, close hauled. 

The wind was from the westward, and it was a dead beat out of the 
roadstead. The Lexington had an inshore berth, and was the last to get 
her anchors up ; but it was a five-knot breeze, and it soon became evident 
that she was gaining on the frigates. As she made a stretch from Point 
Pinos, it appeared tliat she was weathering the Savannah frigate, which 
was standing in on the other tack. Lieutenant Bailey was delighted at the 
prospect of astonishing the squadron by the extraordinary sailing qualities 
of tlie old Lexington, always noted as being a dull sailer. 

It was rather a close thing, but with a fair show he could certainly 
weather the Savannah. * He paced the quarter-deck in high glee, slapping 
his thigh at each turn with his right hand — as was his custom when pleased 
— and pleasantly showing his handsome teeth, while his eyes sparkled with 
fun. Just as he was i)assing about a cable’s length ahead, and to wind- 
ward of the Savannah, she put her helm down, and came up into the wind’s 
eye, forging ahead. So around she must go, or fall foul. 

“ ’Bout ship I ” 

“ Ready ! Ready 1 ” 

“ Helm a-lec 1 ” 

“ Raise tacks and sheets I ” 

Slap comes the frigate right across our bow, and away goes the flying 
jib-boom. 

“ Square the main-yard ! ” 

“ Box her around, Mr. Macomb I ” 

“ Shift your helm for a stem-board, my man 1 ” 

Captain Mervine, on the Savannah’s quarter-deck, shouted : “ What do 
you mean, sir, by running into a flrst-class frigate ?” Captain Bailey {Soito 
•coce) : “ Can’t a first-class frigate keep out of the way ? ” {Alouil) : “ Aye, 
aye, sir ; all aback it is— all clear, sir ; no injury done, I hope— quite acci- 
dental, of course.” {Sotto voce) : “ I accept your explanation.” (Aloud) : 

Good-by, sir, I wish you a pleasant passage home.” 

It frequently happens that Naval officers are required promptly to decide 
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very nice points of interaational law, and it would be fortunate for tlio 
country if every officer had as thorough a command of its principles and 
precedents, as is possessed by Admiral Bailey. 

The Lexington was for some time engaged in blockading the Mexican 
port of San Bias, during which time, two of Her Britannic Majesty’s frigates 
anchored in the roadstead for the purpose of receiving on board a large 
amount of Mexican dollars to be conveyed to England. It was then, and 
is 2 )erhaps now, the custom for British ships of war to carry bullion or 
coin for a consideration, which consideration, being a per centage upon the 
value of the treasure, was divided between certain officers of the sliijis con- 
veying the same, and the Admiral commanding on the Station from whence 
the shipment is made. 

A correspondence took place, between Captain Bailey and the senior 
British caj^tain on tliis occasion, upon the question as to wdiether a shq) 
engaged in carrying ‘‘ freight ” for a consideration, could be looked upon as 
a ship of war, and be treated as such by a blockading force, the commander 
of that force knowing her to be thus engaged. Whether it was not proper 
t<) ‘‘ warn off” such vessels from the blockaded port — endorsing notice 
upon their “ registers ; ” and, in default of their having registers like other 
mercantile ships, whether notice might not be endorsed upon the papers 
under 'whiih the ship might bo sailing, 'whether a “ sea-letter ” pass, or a 
commission issued to the officer in command. 

The correspondence was quite lengthy, and was as humorous as it was 
able, dignified, and courteous. 

The vessels sailed without taking any freight y 

It 'was in 1848, says our correspondent, that iDcacc with Mexico was con- 
cluded, and Henry A. Wise, now Ca 2 )tain, United States Navy, brought the 
first new's direct from the City of Mexico. We landed him at San Bias when 
he started on his famous ride — during the armistice — and on his return he 
went up the Coast in tJie Lexington, at which time we had a peep at the 
neatly prepared manuscripts of the amusing book in which he so grax)hic- 
ally relates his adventures upon that and other occasions. 

It was about this time, I think, that the storeslup Southampton arrived 
from Upper California, and John L. Worden, then passed ^ridshipman, and 
Acting Master of that ship, called on board the Lexington and exhibited to 
his friends some nuggets of gold which had been found in cutting a mill- 
race on Captain Sutter’s farm near Sacramento. 

Mr. Worden was then rather stout-built, somewhat fleshy, of a light, 
cheerful disposition, and was considered a very good officer. I should 
hardly have recognized him in the wiry, muscular, and scarred veteran 
that he is to-day, carrying upon his face the marks of the first engage- 
ment ever fought between iron-dads. 

Lieutenant Bailey how received advice of his long-delayed promotion, 
and returned to his home by the way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
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During the Mexican war, one of Bailey’s duties was 
the blockading of San Bias — one of the two only ports 
of entry left open to Mexico. In doing this, he warned 
all neutrals that the intermediate ports between here and 
Manzanilla were also blockaded, and the landing of any 
goods in them would subject such vessels and cargoes to 
capture and confiscation. This order brought a letter 
from the British Consul, Wm. Forbes, stationed at Topic, 
who protested against the order, as an attempt at paper 
blockade, without sufficient force — which blockade had 
been regarded as illegal by American authorities, and 
also by Lord Stowell. Bailey replied that 

“ A state of war gives a neutral no rights, which he 
did not previously possess in time of peace. 

“ Because, if the belligerent attempts to relieve himself 
of the pressure of a blockade by opening new ports, he 
does so in consequence of the pressm'e of the arms of his 
enemy, and the neutral, by intervening to relieve that 
pressure, interferes with the war, to the disadvantage of 
the other bellij’erent — which interference the latter can- 

O 

not tolerate.” 

He landed four officers and thirty-seven men from 
the Lexington and a bark, capturing the upper and 
lower towns of San Bias — spiking guns in the aban- 
doned fort — and brought off two field pieces. He re- 
ceived a few days after a Mexican newspaper, stating 
that two North American vessels of war had entered the 
port of San Bias and lauded sixteen hundred men, and 
that a division of five hundred cavaliy, stationed in the 
neighborhood, had, in view of such overwhelming force, 
retreated to the interior. 

From 1853 to ’55, Captain Bailey commanded the 
U. S. ship Sh Mary, cruising in the Pacific, and visited 
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most of the prominent seaports, including many of the 
islands. 

At the request of the president of Nicaragua, he 
visited the capital to confer with him and the U. S. min- 
ister, respecting the threatened invasion of the renowned 
tillibiister. Walker. He was also at Honolulu while im- 
portant negotiations were being had with Kamehameha 
III., which however were suddenly terminated by the 
death of that monarch. 

lie afterwards visited the Marquesas, Society Islands, 
Navigator’s and Fejee Islands, and at these last two places 
greatly promoted the interests of American citizens, by 
seeing that justice was administered — he holding frequent 
com’ts, before which many , criminals were brought, and 
after due trial properly and summarily punished. 

At Apia, the high chief becoming refractory, and 
refusing to produce one of his subjects,, accused of steal- 
ing from an American vessel, eveiy preparation was made 
for an attack upon the toAvn, and for his arrest, when his 
unconditional surrender and aj)pearance on board the 
“ St, Mary” prevented a collision. 

At the Fejee Islands, Capt. Bailey, finding that Cap- 
tain Boutwell, of the “ John Adams,” had, by his injudi- 
cious treatment of the natives, created some ill feeling, 
very maturely considered the matter, and gave such 
orders to Captain Boutwell as were calculated to promote 
a more thorough and impartial administration of justice. 

Capt, Bailey aftenvards visited the principal ports of 
Chili, Peru, and Ecuador, holding everywhere the most 
agreeable relations Avith the chief authorities of each 
country. 

He an’ived at Panama after the frightful massacre of 
April 15, 1856, and here displayed, in a very signal 
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manner, great coolness and good judgment in allaying 
the excitement existing among his own countrymen. 

It would have been an easy matter for him to have 
bombarded Panama, thereby taking prompt satisfaction 
for the outrages committed. But forty-eight miles of rail- 
road from thence to Aspinwall, affording the only means 
of transit between California and the Atlantic states, 
were entirely unprotected, and would have therefore been 
exposed to the attacks of an irritated and revengeful 
populace ; he accordingly very wisely refrained, and left 
to the general government the administration of the 
proper remedies. He remained, however, for nearly a 
year at Panama, vigilantly looking after and promoting 
American interests. 

His correspondence with the governor, Don F. do 
Fabrega, was short and spicy, lie first asked an expla- 
nation of the outrages committed on American citizens 
and property. Two or three letters passed, but the gov- 
ernor, with customary Spanish duplicity and pomposity, 
evading the issue, Bailey closed the correspondence with 
the following direct and curt letter, which his “Excel- 
cncy” could ponder on at his leisure : 


United States Sloop St. Mary’s, ^ 
Panama, April 25<A, 1S56. $ 

His Excdlency Don Francisco de Fabrega^ 

Acting Governor ^ of Panama. 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your replies to my 
communications of the 23d and 24th insts. Apart from the announcement 
of the restoration to the owners of the cannon and arms illegally taken 
from the steamer Taboga, I must confess that they afford me little satis- 
faction. I had expected, when asking for information as to the causes 
of the frightful occurrences of the 15th inst., that, apart from the im- 
mediate origin of the tumult, you would have deemed it due to your- 
self, as the Chief Magistrate of this community, to state why and where- 
fore you undertook the fearful responsibility of ordering your police to 
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fire uj)oii my countrymen, women and children, and to state what steps 
you had taken to punish the guilty, and restore the plunder. Ten days 
have elapsed since the catastrophe, and I have yet to learn that a single 
criminal has been arrested, or that any portion of the immense amount of 
valuables taken from the passengers and railroad company, has been 
restored. I have yet to learn that your high “ conscientious vifews of duty, 
and understanding well the great interests which are Bound up in this line 
of univei-sal transit ” — extended any further than to order an indiscriminate 
massacre of the passengers over this transit. I have yet to learn, that when 
a riot or collision shall here take place, between foreigners, on the one 
side, and natives on the other, that you recognize any higher obligation 
on your part than to protect and assist the latter, and to disarm, murder, 
maltreat, and plunder the former. 

Is it possible that your Excellency recognizes but one party to a riot ? 
that you shelter yourself under the philosophic assurance, that the fearful 
catastrophe of the 15th inst. was the result of “ elementas tan heterogeneom 
como los Que forman nuestra 'pohladon i la emegradon Galifomiana f ” The 
deduction, I regret to state, affords me little assurance of the safety of the 
transit for the future, unless your Excellency shall devise some more speedy 
and efiicacious method for rendering these unfortunate “elements” less 
“heterogeneous” hereafter. The police who took part in this terrible 
tragedy now guard the lives and i)ropcrty of the transit passengers. The 
“ Jendarmena ” who, with the same philosophy as ybur Excellency, deemed 
it best, in the late emergency, to destroy the foreign “ element,” are the 
reliable means of protection which your Excellency will furnish us to any 
extent for the future, and it, no doubt, should be a source of gratifiction, 
that they have, since the 10th inst., permitted the passengers and treasure 
of the steamers “ Uncle Sam ” and “ Golden Age,” to make the transit with* 
out murdering the one, or plundering the other. I am, with the force under 
my command, but from eight to ten days removed from communication 
with my Government, and am, therefore, bound to submit to their judg- 
ment the manner in which the fearful accountability that you have incurred 
shall be investigated, and to their discretion the indemnity that shall be 
demanded for the past and security for the future : meanwhile, I shall do 
all in my power to avert any danger that may occur to the transit pas- 
sengers, from whatever quarter it may come, and under every emergency. 
In directing my first communication to your Excellency, I had no desire to 
listen tompologies for certain parties or certain acts, but an earnest wish to 
know what you did towards punishing the parties concerned in this fright- 
ful atrocity. I wanted not sophistry but action ; the names of the criminals 
arrested — the officers dismissed — and some allusion to plunder restored. 
That I have not been thus gratified, I have no reason to doubt, arises from 
the fact tliat you deem the origin of the affair a sufficient justification for 
its frightful conclusion. 
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I shall here take my leave of your Excellency as a correspondent^ and 
shall have the honor to submit your two communications to my Govern- 
ment, presuming that they will not be more satisfactory to them than to me. 
I am respectfully, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) T, BAILEY, 

Commander U, 8. N, 


At the breaking out of the rebellion, he was in the 
latter part of 1861 ordered to the steamer Colorado, 
blockading Pensacola, and took part in the subsequent 
bombardment of the fortifications. After a night rccon- 
noissance he sent a boat expedition to cut out the priva- 
teer Judah. The vessel was destroyed, and the battery 
on shore spiked. The three lieutenants commanding the 
boats, Russel, Blake, and Sproston, received the highest 
commendation for their gallantry. 

He was subsequently sent to the passes of the Missis- 
sij)pi, second in command under Farragut in the contem- 
plated movement against New Orleans. 

Although the general plan of attack had been deter- 
mined on, Farragut called a coimcil of war just before it 
occurred, in which Captain Bailey suggested that an 
attack in the daytime would draw on them the fii’e of 
the enemy the moment they came in sight — also, that 
the advance in double lines would expose the vessels to 
get fouled. It will be seen that these ideas received the 
approval of the commander-in-chief. 

The way in which Bailey happened to lead his divi- 
sion of eight vessels in the little Cayuga is not generally 
known. The Colorado was a heavy vessel and one much 
better calculated to withstand the horrible fire of the bat- 
teries than this little gunboat. But it was found impos- 
sible to get her over the bar, and so he brought up his men, 
determined to lead the fleet in the passage of the bat- 
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teries if he did it in his launch. He was at the time 
suffering under a painful disease, and the surgeon re- 
ported that — 


Ilis lieallli would not permit him to take part in the fight. For this act 
of kindness, he was anything but grateful, and fumed and swore he was 
not sick, and would go. But the surgeon was firm in the performance of 
his duty, and asked for a “ Medical Survey ” upon him, which was ordered 
in due form. 

The “ Board ” assembled in his cabin, examined his case with great care, 
retired, talked it over, and made out a written report of his case, closing 
with the opinion that it would be very dangerous for him to take part in 
the coming fight, and finally recommended that he should remain quiet, 
and that severe medical treatment be applied as soon as practicable. 

The Board returned to the cabin, (where were assembled Admiral Far- 
ragut and other officers, awaiting the result of the examination,) and com- 
municated in due form the result of their consultation. 

All remained quiet, waiting to see what effect it had upon “ Old Bailey,’’ 
expecting to see him fume and rage at being prevented from taking part in 

giving those “ d d rebels a lesson which they would not soon forget.” 

But instead of this, he quietly rose, and in the most <|.igniticd manner, said : 

“ Admiral, I am very much obliged to the gentlemen, and am very grate- 
ful to them for their solicitude in regard to my health, for their attention to 

my case and their kind and considerate recommendation ; but, by , ril 

lead youT fleet up the river ^ if 1 hurst my hoikry 


Farragut gave him a division and assigned him the 
sloop-of-war “ Oneida,” to carry his flag. The latter had not 
been long on board Avhen certain matters occurred, which 
need not now be discussed, but which rendered it unde- 
sirable for Bailey to remain on that ship. Lieutenant- 
commanding Harrison having dined on the “ Oneida ” 
on that day, and seeing, in this hitch, a chance for 
himself, his gunboat having been asigned a place in the 
rear, he offered Bailey the “ Cayuga” and urged him to 
lead up in her. He promptly accepted the offer, and be- 
fore sunset was aboard the little vessel, bag and baggage. 
Now this was an act of the purest patriotism and most 
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unselfish courage ; it was giving up, voluntarily, a new, 
strong, and fast ship (and in this instance speed was of the 
utmost moment) for a vessel of trifling force and speed, 
scarcely sufficient to stem the current of the Mississippi ; 
but it was done to prevent agitation, and to produce har- 
mony among the commanders of the fleet, on the eve of a 
great and uncertain conflict. 

The signal for attack was made at 2 a. m., on the 
morning of the 24th April, 18G2. There was too much 
anxiety on board for sleep ; part of the night was spent in 
steaming up and do^vn the division, in order that Bailey 
might satisfy himself that nothing Avas amiss — the river 
Avas continually lighted by fire-rafts, as they came doAvii 
Avith the current, snapping and cracking with their in- 
tense heat — ^gi’eat fires Avere built at the barrier chains, 
making the scene and the hour one never to be forgotten. 
The signal lights , had scarcely reached the peak of the 
Hartford before the “ Cayuga” had her anchor atrip, and 
Avas heading up stream. The heavier ships Avere longer 
in securing their anchors. Much anxiety was felt as to 
the precise locality of the opening that had been made in 
the barrier ; he, however, steered fairly into it, and just 
then his vessel Avas discovered, and the forts opened. The 
“Cayuga” Avas noAV put upon her speed, not much at 
best, and pointed close under the guns of San Philip, so 
as to have the shot strike her rigging. Emerging from the 
dense smoke that filled the riA’^er between the forts, Bailey 
encountered a new, and a most unexpected enemy, noth- 
ing less than a flotilla of gunboats, having among 
them the “ Louisiana ” and “ Manassas,” Avith iron ar- 
mor. The Cayuga Avas quite unsupported at this time, 
and things wore an anxious look. It was noAv that Cap- 
tain Bailey exhibited that quiet courage and calm con- 
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fidence that told so finely on the crew. He could look in 
no direction without seeing an enemy close aboard. The 
“ Gov. Moore,” the best-fought ship of the enemy, was 
bearing down on his starboard bow, and to her Harrison 
gave most of his attention. At the same moment a gun- 
boat approached firom nearly astern, with the evident 
intention of ramming. Captain Bailey called to Harrison 
to “ send aft the boarders.” The latter replied : “ I have no 
men to spare just now, you must take care of that end of 
the vessel.” With that, Bailey stepped on the arm-chest, 
and singing out “ Surrender, you fool, or I’ll blow you 
out of water!” he opened \vith his revolver. Almost 
immediately the reply came back, “Don’t shoot! we 
surrender.” “ Then stick your d — d nose in the mud until 
I take possession.” The vessel sheered off, ran ashore, 
and was soon in flames. About the same time a fearful 
discharge of grape was delivered from the large dahl- 
gren into the “ Gov. Moore,” raking her from stem to 
stem, killing many of her men, and causing her to sheer 
off. Two other vessels of the rebel flotilla were forced 
to sumender and run on shore before Bailey knew that 
any other of our ships had succeeded in coming through 
the fire of the forts — then came the “Varuna” into 
action, followed in quick succession by the fleet. This 
was the last effort of the rebels. The victory was com- 
plete. “ You can fancy the scene, now,” says our 
correspondent, “ as the bright day broke over the 
river, disclosing fourteen vessels of our fleet above 
the forts, gaily bedecked with the “old flags,” while 
eleven burning hulls were all that remained of the 
rebel flotilla.” As soon as objects on shore were visible 
Camp Ix)vell was discovered, having the Chalmette regi- 
ment in tents, commanded by CoL Szymanski. Anchoring 
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in front of the camp, and ordering the Colonel on board, 
Captain Bailey received the surrender of the regiment, 
He could not but smile at the idea of a regiment on shore 
caj)tured by a gunboat He had now no sjiecific orders ; 
but knowing New Orleans to be the objective point, he 
determined, if possible, to be first before the city. Steam- 
ing at full speed, he found himself next day, suddenly, in 
a tremendous cross fire ; this came from the Chalmette 
batteries, situated on either bank of the river. The 
Cayuga endured this fire until Farragut could come up 
and divert it to his own ship. The little gunboat suffered 
severely here, but her bow was never turned down stream. 

In speaking of the passage of these latter forts, Farra- 
gut says, “ Captain Bailey was still far'in advance, not 
having noticed my signal for close order.” We rather sus- 
pect the gallant captain did not look in the direction where 
he could see it. ^!is eyes were turned up stream towards 
New Orleans. N. B. Harrison, the lieutenant command- 
ing the Cayuga, than whom a cooler, braver, and more 
gallant officer never trod the deck of a battle-ship, reported 
that his vessel was struck forty-two timeSj and that both 
her masts were so cut uj) as to be unfit for farther service. 
Strange as it may appear, only six of his crew were wounded 

The river was now clear to New Orleans ; and at one 
o’clock, on the 25 th, the fleet came to anchor in front of 
the city. The rain was coming down in torrents ; but the 
crowd on shore was dense and turbulent, and blind with 
futile passion. Directly, a boat Avas seen to put off from 
tlie flagship, and swept towards the shore, impelled by the 
strong arms of well-dressed sailors. In the stern sat 
Captain Bailey, Avith his lieutenant, Perkins, by his side, 
and Acting-Master Morton, in charge of the boat. He 
Was on his way to demand the surrender of the city. As 
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he approached the levee, the drenched and waiting 
crowd grew more excited, and deafening cheers were sent 
up for Jeff. Davis, and groans uttered for Lincoln and the 
fleet. Now and then a sudden eddy would be seen in 
some poi-tion of the black, dai'k mass, as a man was col- 
lared or shoved about, who dared to egress a Union 
feeling. Bailey saw at a glance that it was not a pleasant 
reception that awaited him ; but he stepped calmly and 
firmly ashore, and said he wished to see the mayor of the 
citv. A few came forward, and offered to conduct him. 
As the little handful moved off, the crowd surged after 
them, yelling and shouting like demons. A single word, 
and Bailey and his lieutenant would become the victims 
of its fury ; but they showed no alann, and reached 
the City Hall in safety, when the passions of the crowd 
broke forth. At one time it seemed that they would 
be set upon by the most infuriatecj; hut some well- 
dressed citizens, who were aware of the wholesale 
destruction of the city that would follow such an act, 
interfered. 

Bailey, on being presented to the mayor, and ex- 
changing salutations, said ; “ I have been sent by Cap- 
tain Farragut, commanding the United States fleet, to 
demand the surrender of the city, and the elevation of 
the flag of the United States over the Custom-House, 
Mint, Post-Office, and City Hall.” 

The mayor, Munroe, was in company with Pierre 
Soul6, and was evidently prompted by him as to questions 
and replies. Among other things, the mayor mshed to 
know what credentials Bailey had from Flag-Officer 
Farragut. He replied that he was second in command, 
had led the fleet by the forts, had forced the surrender of 
three gunboats, , and captured the Chalmette regiment; 
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and as such needed no other credentials — which they 

■/ 

appeared to consider sufficient. 

Munroe replied that he was not a military man, and 
had no authority to surrender the place, but that he would 
send for General Lovell, the military commander, who 
was out of thB city. While the messenger was gone, 
Bailey engaged in free conversation with those in the 
mayor’s office, interrupted now and then by the yells of 
the crowd surging to and fro in the pouring rain with- 
out ‘Much property had been destroyed in the city 
after the news of the passage of the forts was received, 
and Bailey expressed his regret that it had taken place. 
The Mayor rudely replied that the property was their 
own, and its destruction concerned nobody but them- 
selves. Bailey good-humoredly said that such a course 
looked to him very much like a man biting off his nose 
to spite his face. 

The Mayor did not relish the joke, and grew more 
disagreeable. 

Soon cheers from without heralded the arrival of 
Lovell, and the next moment he entered the room, 
and announced his name and rank. He then shook 
hands with Bailey, who renewed the demand he had 
a short time before made to the Mayor. To this Lovell 
replied, that he would not surrender the city ; that he in- 
tended to fight on land as long as he could ; and if they 
wished to sWl the city, filled Avith women and children, 
they might do it. Bailey courteously replied, that noth- 
ing was farther from Captain Farragut’s intentions than 
shelling the city; that he regretted the destruction of 
property that had already occurred. To which Lovell an- 
swered, with much unnecessary hauteur, that it was done 
by his own orders. Lovell leaving the affairs of the city 
16 
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in the hands of the civil authorities, Bailey determined 
to return, and report the situation of matters to Far- 
ragut. But as he was about to leave, he turned to Gen- 
eral Lovell, and said that he had visited many unciv- 
ilized places, such as the South Sea and Fejee Islands — 
and found even among the savages a decent respect for 
a herald and flag of truce, which are regarded by all civ- 
ilized nations as sacred, but that he had been insulted 
'every step of the way from his boat by an unwashed 
mob. He therefore demanded a safe conduct to his 
boat. A carriage was then drawn up at a rear door of 
the City Hall, and he was conducted to it with his aid. 
Lieutenant Perkins, by two officers, and driven through 
certain streets entirely depopulated, their inhabitants 
having thronged to what they supposed would be the scene 
of his assassination on the route by which he had come. 

He arrived without molestation at the landing, where 
a' great crowd was assembled — ^but the officers, drawing 
their swords, made way for him, when he shook hands 
with them and departed. 

Bailey was now sent home with despatches to the 
Government, and on arriving at Fortress Monroe for- 
warded the following telegraph to the Secretary of 
War : “I have the honor to announce that, in the provi- 
dence of God, which smiles upon a just cause, the squad- 
ron under Flag Officer Farragut has been vouchsafed a 
glorious victory and triumph in the capture of New Or- 
leans, Forts Jackson, St. Philip, Lexington, and Pike, 
the batteries above and below New Orleans, as well as 
the total destruction of the enemy’s gunboats, stcam- 
rama, floating batteries (iron-clad), fire-rafts, obstruction 
booms, and chains. The enemy with their own hands 
destroyed from eight to ten millions of cotton and ship- 
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ping. Our loss is thirty-six killed, and one hundred and 
twenty-three wounded. The enemy lost from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred, besides several hundred prisoners. 
The way is clear, and the rebel defenses destroyed from 
the Gulf to Baton Kouge, and probably to Memphis. 
Our fiag waves triumphantly over them all I am bearer 
of despatches. Theodobus Bailey.” 

The important part that Captain Bailey took in the 
capture of New Orleans clearly entitled him to receive 
li'om fhe Navy Department some signal recognition of 
its sense of the value of his services, and, in the fall of 
1862, Acting Rear-Admiral Lardner, commanding Eastern 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, suffering greatly from the 
weakening efiects of an attack of yellow fever, having 
applied to the Navy Department to be relieved from duty 
on that station, and ordered North, Commodore Bailey 
was at once dire,cted to assume the command, and in 
November, 1862, proceeded to Key West. 

The limits of the command comprised a stretch of 
sea-coast extending nearly a thousand miles, embnic- 
ing the entire Peninsula of Florida, from Mosquito Inlet 
on the eastern coast, to St. Andi’ew’s Bay on the western. 
The headquarters of the squadron were at the important 
island of Key West — 'the key of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Unfortunately, this squadron was the only one, except 
the West India squadron, that did not contain within 
its limits some stronghold to be captured. The North 
Atlantic squadron had its Fort Fisher — the South At- 
lantic its Sumter — the AVest Gulf squadron its Fort 
Morgan — ^but the East Gulf squadi-on afforded no suf- 
ficient scope for the restless courage that was so distin- 
guishing a trait in the character of its commander-in-chief. 

Bailey’s orders were to blockade the Florida coast, and 
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as there was no more active work at hand, he set himself 
to do this thoroughly. The means at his disposal he 
found very inadequate to the work, for the squadron had 
been greatly thinned out by the yellow fever, and a num- 
ber of the vessels infected with the contagion had been 
ordered North by Admiral Lardner. The Navy Depart- 
ment found it impossible at that time to supply their 
places with others, the pressure upon them for vessels 
being so great for other squadrons, and the material 
from which to supply this demand, so lunited. 

In this emergency, finding it useless to apply to the 
Government for aid. Admiral Bailey set zealously to 
work to make additions to his force fi'om such materials 
as he could command. As the Department could not 
supply him with vessels, he proposed to supply himself. 
The blockade-running from the Florida coast was, at 
this time, carried on mostly by swiff-sailing schooners 
that slipped quietly out of the creeks and rivers, under 
cover of the night, and made for the coast of Cuba 
Admiral Bailey determined to make this class of vessels 
useful, and accordingly, as soon as he caught a particu- 
larly fast one, instead of allowing it to be sold at auetioii, 
and bought in by the blockade-mnners, to be again put 
upon the contraband line, he took it for the use of the 
Government at an appraisement, and having sent car- 
bines, cutlasses, a howitzer, and a suflSicient number of 
“ blue-jackets ” aboard, the American flag was run up at 
the peak, and the little craft sailed off to astonish her 
old allies by appearing in her entirely new and unex- 
pected character of a United States vessel. Tliese 
tenders, for they were all attached to one or another of 
the larger vessels of the squadron, soon became a distin- 
guishing feature of the Eastern Gulf squadron, and a 
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fceiTor to all the contrabandists along the coast. It was 
not long before a complete cordon of these vigilant little 
sentinels was formed, stretching along the entire coast, 
the cruising-ground of one dove-tailing on to that of the 
next, and they became the heroes of many bold adven- 
tures. Their light draft of water enabled them to run 
into the creeks and inlets that mark the Florida coast, 
and they would frequently pounce down upon a nest of 
blockade-runners, — loading theii* vessel with cotton up 
some quiet river, and almost before the latter could recover 
from their astonishment at the apparition of the unwel- 
come “ Yankees,” their vessel would be towed out to sea 
and under sail for Key West, with a prize crew on board. 

Admiral Bailey, by his prompt recognition of every 
act of gallantry, and of every important service on the 
part of his officers and men, soon imparted a portion of 
his own energy to his squadron. There was no more 
“ loafing ” on the blockade. It was understood that the 
vessels were stationed to make captures, and not for fish- 
ing purposes, and if a vessel set to guard a particular pas- 
sage allowed the blockade-runners to slip in and out, 
the commanding officer was held responsible at head- 
quarters for his negligence ; and if, on the other hand, he 
showed constant vigilance and attention to duty, his good 
conduct did not fail to receive notice, and to be reported 
with commendation to the Department at Washington. 
The vessels of the fleet were likewise, from time to time, 
personally visited by the commander-in-chief, and his 
able and vigilant Chief-of-Stalf, Commander Temple, and 
thoroughly inspected. Their efficiency in drill at the 
great guns and in small arms, and at fire quarters was 
carefully noted, and every commanding-officer felt that 
the exact status of himself and his ship’s company was 
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known and kept in mind at headquarters. In fact, it 
is not too mucii to say that the discipline of this squad- 
ron was so perfect that the Department highly com- 
plimented Bailey, saying: “It was so well governed 
that it gave them no trouble — it took care of itself.” It 
certaiidy did its work thoroughly. The coast of Florida 
was hermetically sealed, and vessels were spared to 
cruise at large in the Gulf, and intercept the blockade- 
ninners that plied regularly between Mobile and Havana. 

Few persons are aware what a very essential part the 
blockading vessels performed in crippling and dispiriting 
the enemy. Their work was noiseless, and attracted but 
little of the public attention ; but the pressure brought 
to bear upon the South was tremendous, and grew 
every month more intolerable. It was not so much that 
the rebels were put to the greatest individual discomfort 
and inconvenience — ^that indeed was a /‘esult, but not the 
aim or intention of the blockade. The principal pressure 
was felt where it was intended that it should be — in them 
military movements — in theii* armies. They could not 
purchase military supplies abroad, and they had no ade- 
quate means of manufacturing them at home. Their 
troops were therefore ill-equipped, poorly shod, poorly 
clothed, and destitute of many of the articles that are 
necessary to the efficiency of armies in the field. 

In 1863, the limits of the East Gulf Squadi’on were 
increased by the addition to its jurisdiction of an im- 
portant part of what had been the cruising-ground of the 
West India, or Flying Squadron ; to wit : the Bahama 
Banks. The difficulty of communicating by boats with 
the Admiral, where vessels were lying often at a distance 
of two miles from the flagship, became so great, that in 
the spring of this year headquarters were moved ashore, 
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and the flagship was sent to cruise in the Gulf. By 
this change, the commander-in-chief became rapidly acces- 
sible to all those under his command. Whether it was 
that twenty-odd years on “blue water” had had its 
elfect upon him, or whether Nature in the beginning 
had implanted in him a kindly heart, certain it was that 
the Admiral possessed all of those qualities of a large- 
hearted and open-handed nature that belong tradition- 
ally to the sailor. He was the very embodiment of 
the jJoetic idea of a son of Neptune, and every human 
being who crossed the threshold of the great rooms at 
which headquarters were now located, was sure to find 
there a hearty, cheerful welcome — except one class, the 
enemies of his country. When any of the members of 
his staff heard from their adjoining apartments an unu- 
sual noise and declamation, ending with calls for “ Or- 
derly,” they were pretty certain that one of this class 
was about being marched out from the indignant pres- 
ence of Bailey, at the double-quick, and it was usually 
some time before the waters fairly subsided after one of 
these storms. Tlic devotion of a sailor to the flag he 
has served for nearly half a century, has in it an ardor 
that landsmen fail to appreciate. An amusing instance 
of the Admiral’s dislike of tlie sympathizers with seces- 
sion, occurred shortly after the headquarters were moved 
on shore. It happened that the principal church at Key 
West was the Episcopal, and that, though the rector 
was loyal, a majority of the vestry were secessionists, who 
reelected themselves to office year after year. This 
state of things coming to the Admiral’s knowledge 
at the time that the annual election for vestrymen oc- 
cuiTed, he resolved to “ purge the temple,” and, sum- 
moning his officers (it being a free church, all who at- 
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tended tliere were entitled to vote), lie marclied up to 
tlie annual meeting, on the first Monday after Easter, 
to tlie great consternation of the close corporation, who 
had assembled to vote each other in. As a matter of 
course, a heavy “ Union ” vote was cast, and for that 
year, at least, the chui’ch was officered by loyal men, 
from rector to sexton. The Admiral used laughingly, 
after this incident, to proclaim himself ex-officio “ Bishop 
of that Diocese.” 

Though the Admiral and his staff were always on 
duty, and business was transacted at any hour, from 
eight in the morning till midnight, there was no lack 
of mii-th at headquarters, and the Admiral’s hospitality 
became so well known through the service, that along 
the whole coast, from the Potomac to the Kio Grande, 
there was no naval station visited with more pleasure by 
officers than that at Key West. As jfchat post lay in 
the direct track of all vessels bound to the West Gulf 
Squadron, or from that squadron North, and as the 
vessels of the West India Squadron were accustomed to 
put into Key West for provisions and their mails, it 
often happened that from twelve to fifteen men-of-war 
Avere in harbor at the same time. On these occasions, 
the table of the Admiral’s mess was stretched to its 
lai’gest capacity, and the headquarters became a scene of 
great animation. In the summer of 1864, however, all 
this was changed, for the port was again visited by that 
scourge, the yellow fever. The epidemic commenced in 
June, and extended from vessel to vessel, and what had 
shortly before been a scene of bustle, activity, and mirth, 
became now one of desolation and mourning. A few 
liours Avas sufficient to hurry the victims from a state of 
apptvreutly perfect healch to the grave. The vessels Avere 
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sent North as fast as the infection 'appeared upon them, 
and before long the di’eaded port of Key West was 
itself as completely blockaded by the invisible but fearful 
forces of Yellow Jack, as was any port along the coast 
by the most vigilant of our cruisers. For weeks there 
was scai’cely any communication with the outer world. 
No vessel was bold enough to venture in, and there 
were none to venture out. In the mean time, those on the 
island sickened, and very many died. The Admiral, after 
a severe illness, rallied, and, thanks to a fine constitution, 
recovered. After the abatement of the fever, the De- 
partment thought it due to his long service in a sickly 
climate, to transfer him to a healthier station, and ac- 
cordingly, in the fall of the same year, he was ordered to 
the command of the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

There is one anecdote told of the Admiral, while en- 
gaged in the blockade, which not only illustrates his 
character, always noble and incorruptible, but explains 
satisfactorily how so many of our ofiicers, in the South 
and Southwest, got rich during the war. One day the 
Admiral received a letter from a merchant in Havana, 
stating that he desired a personal interview with him, as 
he had an important communication to make. Not long 
after, the former, having occasion to send a vessel to 
Havana, directed the commanding oiSicer to call on the 
merchant and learn what the important communication 
was. It turned out to be a proposal to him that he 
should so arrange his squadron as to allow a vessel to 
be run into port with contraband goods, the Admiral 
to receive for so doing forty thousand dollars a trip 
for six trips, and Ihcn have vessel, cargo, and all. The 
money was to be paid in gold, which then being at §2.50 
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would have netted the Admiral the nice little sum of 
about a million of dollars. He could have carried out 
this nefarious scheme without being detected, with the 
utmost ease. To most men such a sum of money would 
seem a large bribe, but to the Admiral a five-dollar bill 
would have been just as great a temptation. It is need- 
less to say that he took no notice of the proposal, but it 
would have fared hard with the traitorous merchant, if 
he had fallen into his clutches. That many officers on 
land were not superior to much smaller bribes, the military 
records furnish, alas ! too much evidence. 

The best proof of the efficiency of the blockade during 
the period that the Eastern Gulf squadron was under 
Admiral Bailey’s command, is found in the number of 
prizes captured. With a fleet of some thirty vessels, of 
which not more than six were steamers in any way fit 
for cruising, he captured in the course, of a little more 
than a year and a half, more than a hundred and fifty 
blockade runners of all rates and sizes, from sloops to 
large and heavily loaded Mississippi steamers. In pro- 
portion to the time and the number of vessels employed, 
this is a larger capture list than is exhibited by any other 
squadron. 

Admiral Bailey remains at present the commandant 
of the Portsmouth station, although by a law of Con- 
gress he is, fi'om his age and length of service, placed on 
the retired list 

The character of Admiral Bailey is clearly developed 
in the foregoing sketch. To see him dispensing hospital- 
ity at his table, and keeping his guests often in a roar of 
laughter, one would hardly know him for the same man 
when leading his line into battle. On the deck of his 
ship, amid the raining balls of the enemy, he is altogether 
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another being. Stem and inflexible, his orders ring 
sharply out, and all the lineaments of his kindly coun- 
tenance reveal the great commander and the fearless man. 
The confusion and carnage of battle seem to quicken his 
perceptions, and he is never so much at home as when, 
amid the thunder of his own broadsides, he presses where 
the boldest hold their breath. Of great energy, untiring 
perseverance, quick perceptions — fearless in action, and 
wise in counsel, he has won a place in the foremost 
rank of those naval heroes who are at once the pride and 
glory of the land. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES HENRY DAVIS. 

SCIENTIFIC ATTAINMENTS IN THE NAVAL PROFESSION. — ^BIRTH AND PARENT- 
AGE OP DAVIS. — Ills EARLY EDUCATION. — ENTERS THE NAVY. — THREE 
years’ CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. — VISITS ITS REMOTE ISLANDS. — 
ON niS RETURN RECEIVES IIIS WARRANT AND CRUISES IN THE WEST INDIES. 
— IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. — MADE LIEUTENANT. — ENTERS ON THE STUDY 
OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES. — FOURTH CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. — BAILS 
FOR ST. PETERSBURG. — APPOINTED TO THE COAST SURVEY. — HIS SURVEYS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, ETC.— UlS REPORTS AND MEMOIRS. — HIS MARRIAGE. — 
SUPERINTENDS THE PREPARATION OF THE AMeIhOAN EPHEMERIS AND 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC. — IIIS TRANSLATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS. — ONCE MORE 
AFLOAT. — RECEIVES THE CAPITULATION OF THE FILIBUSTER WALKER, — 
SHORE DUTY. — BREAKING OUT OF THE REBELLION. — DAVIs’ SERVICES AT 
WASHINGTON. — PLACED ON A COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE SUBJECT 
OF ARMORED SHIPS. — DUPONT’s CHIEF OF STAFF IN THE PORT ROYAL 
EXPEDITION. — ms GREAT SERVICES. — COMMANDS THE STONE FLEET SUNK 
IN CHARLESTON HARBOR. — SENT UP THE LITTLE TYBEE. — ENGAGES TAT- 
NALL’s fleet. — ^RELIEVES FOOTE IN COMMAND OF THE MISSISSIPPI FLOTIL- 
LA. — COMBAT OF FORT PILLOW. — ^DESTROYS THE REBEL FLEET OFF MEMPHIS. 
— BATTERY OF ST. CHARLES CAPTURED. — DAVIS’ DESPATCH. — BEFORE VICKS- 
BURG. AFTER SERVICES. — RECALLED TO WASHINGTON. — RECEIVES THE 

THANKS OF CONGRESS, AND MADE REAR-ADMIRAL. — CHIEF OF BUREAU OF 
NAVIGATION. SUPERINTENDENT OF NATIONAL OBSERVATORY, ETC. 

The naval profession is not favorable to strict scien- 
tific pursuits. Its duties are active and practical, requir- 
ing the application rather than the investigation of the 
principles of science. It is rare that we find the practical 
accomplished sailor and the abstruse scientific man com- 
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bined. It is only now and then, in any depai*tment of 
life, that the deep thinker and the effective worker are 
united in one person. Admiral Davis, however, is one 
of these men, — combining rare scientific ability with 
great practical skill and power. But scientific attain- 
ments, largeness of view, and thorough knowledge of all 
the branches and details of the naval profession, being 
rarer than those qualifications which will make a good 
commander afloat, they are needed at the centre of influ- 
ence to guide, direct, and perfect. Hence the man possess- 
ing them often performs a greater service to his country 
than if he won a battle. Yet, that service is wholly un- 
appreciated by the popular mind. So far as mere fame 
is concerned, his rare endoAvments are a misfortmie to 
him. 

Charles Henry Davis was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, January 10, 1807. His father was the late 
Hon. Daniel Davis, for thirty-two years Solicitor-General 
of that State, and the son of the Hon. Daniel Davis of 
Barnstable, who was a representative of his town in the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, during the Rev- 
olutionary War, and subsequently Judge of Probate, 
and Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas of his 
county. 

TTia mother was the daughter of Constant Freeman, 
Esq., a merchant of Boston ; and among her brothers 
were Colonel Constant Freeman, of the Revolutionary 
Army, and Rev. James Freeman, of King’s Chapel, Bosk, 
ton. Thus on both sides he came of good Revolutionary 
stock. He received his early education at the Boston 
Latin School, and entered Harvard College in 1821; but 
remained there less than two years. 

In 1841, he received from the University the degrees 
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of Bachelor and Master of Arts, and his name may be 
found in the list of his class of 1825, in the triennial 
catalogue. 

After leaving college, he was appointed an acting 
midshipman in the United States Navy, by President 
Monroe, on the 12th August, 1823, being then sixteen 
years of age, and received in the following October 
orders to join the frigate “ United States,” in which vessel 
he sailed on a cruise of three years and a half in the 
Pacific Ocean, in the squadron of Commodore Hull. 
During the cruise, he became one of the officers of the 
schooner Dolphin, commanded by the late Captain John 
C. Percival, on the somewhat famous expedition into the 
remote, and, at that time, little kno^vn seas of the West- 
ern Pacific, in pursuit of the mutineers of the whaleship 
Globe. The Marquesas and adjoining group of islands 
were then almost terra iticognita to tlje civilized world, 
and revealed an entirely new phase of life to the young 
midshipman. 

On his return Acting Midshipman Davis received his 
warrant, and was ordered to the Erie, Commodore 
Turner, to do duty in the West Indies. After a year’s 
service in these waters, he again returned and passed his 
examination for lieutenant; and, on this occasion, re- 
ceived a very handsome letter of approbation from his 
first commanding officer. Commodore Hull. 

In 1829, a few months later, Mr. Davis joined the 
Ontario, sloop of war, Captain Thomas H. Stevens, as 
Master, and sailed for the Mediterranean in the squad- 
ron of Commodore Biddle. While on board the Ontario, 
he entered upon the study of the modem languages, 
especially French and Spanish ; and began a life-long 
friendship with his shipmate, the late Bear-Admiral 
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(then Lieutenant) S. F. Dupont. His commission as 
lieutenant was received during this his third cimise, and 
dated March, 1831. His fourth cruise was again in the 
Pacific, in the Vincennes, the flagship of Commodore 
Wadsworth. It was on this vessel that Lieutenant 
Davis began those mathematical studies which have 
since given him such distinction in the scientific world. 
On this cruise he was employed as interpreter between 
Commodore Wadsworth and the authorities of the St.ate 
of Echador, which had sought the aid of the former in 
settling the embarrassments of a civil war then raging. 
He returned to the United States in command of the 
whaleship Vermont, her captain having been killed by a 
mutineer. In October, 1836, two years and a half after 
his return from the Pacific, he was ordered to report for 
duty to the late Commodore Nicholson, and in tlie fol- 
lowing year sailed in the razee frigate Independence, 
the Commodore’s flagship, for St. Petersburg, carry, 
ing Mr. Dallas, the American Minister to the Imperial 
Court of Russia. While the Independence was in the 
harbor of Cronstadt, she was visited by the Czar, Nich- 
olas I., who sought to improve his own navy by study- 
ing the finest specimens of foreign naval architecture. 
The Independence, after leaving St. Petersburg, pro- 
eeeded to her own station, the Brazilian, where she cruised 
for two years. 

On his return to the United States from this 
fifth cruise. Lieutenant Davis, at the age of thirty- 
three, had completed seventeen years of service in 
the Navy, and during more than twelve years of that 
time, had been on active duty at sea. His command- 
ing ofllcer on every cruise had been a hero of the war of 
181 2. The names of Hull, Turner, Stevens, Biddle, Wads- 
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woiih, and Nicliolson, are inseparably associated with 
the exploits of our early naval history; and, as before 
remarked of other commanders, these associations must 
have had a strong effect upon the character and patri- 
otism of Davis. 

After an interval of repose. Lieutenant Davis, in 
1S42, was appointed to the United States Coast Survey, 
then under the superintendence of Mr. Hassler ; and he 
continued on that work under his successor, Mr. Bache, 
until 1849. The principal investigations which he con- 
ducted for seven years in this service, in the command 
of a Coast Survey vessel, belong more especially to the 
department of science, and can only be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows : 1. Ascertaining the direction, &c., of 

currents in New York Bay and vicinity, and in the en- 
trances of New York harbor. 2. Hydrographic and 
physical examination of the Gulf Stream. 3. Surveys 
and soundings off Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
Islands, resulting in the discovery of shoals and banks in 
tlie direct line of navigation between New York and 
Euiope, of which mariners had been hitherto entirely 
ignorant, numerous losses having thereby occurred ; and 
in tlie discovery of the rock on Cash’s Ledge, which had 
been long sought for by that eminent British suiweyor 
and hydrographer, Admiral Owen. 4. A memoir commu- 
nicated to the American Academy in 1848 on the “Geo- 
logical Action of the Tidal and other Currents of the 
Ocean ’’ — the result of most careful observations of the 
foimation of shoals, especially on the Nantucket coast ; 
and a second memoir, on the “ Law of Deposit of the 
Flood-tide,” published in the Smithsonian Cont/nhutions 
in 1851. During his services on the Coast Survey, lieu- 
tenant Davis commenced those investigations into the 
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laws of engineering in tidal harbors, the fruits of ^vhich 
are shown in the numerous reports upon the great har- 
bors of the United States, written by himself and his 
associates. General Totten, Chief Engineer United States 
Army, and Professor Bache, Superintendent United States 
Coast Survey, either as members of an independent com- 
mission, or, as in the case of New York harbor, as ad- 
visoiy council to the State commission. The harbors 
of Portland, Boston, and New York, have been particu- 
lai'ly benefited by these investigations and discussions. 

In 1842, Lieutenant Davis was manled to the young- 
est daughter of the late Hon. Elijah H. Mills, of Nor- 
thampton, United States Senator from Massachusetts. He 
has three sons and three daughters ; the second son, bear- 
ing his father’s name, is a midshipman in the United 
States Navy, and now serving (May, 1866), on the 
United States SteQ,mer Colorado. 

In July, 1849, Lieutenant Davis was relieved from 
duty on the Coast Survey, receiving on his departure n 
strong official expression of appreciation and regret from 
the Superintendent, Prof. Bache, and was immediately 
assigned to the duty of superintending the preparation 
of the American ephemeris and nautical almanac. Uj) 
to this time, the United States naval and merchant 
marine had been obliged to use the nautical almanac 
of the English, and this necessity had proved especially 
annoying in the labors of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey ; so that the establishment of a national ephemeris 
had long been urged, and by none more earnestly than 
by Lieutenant Davis. Accordingly, in the last session 
of the Thirtieth Congress (184b-’50), a law was passed 
authorizing such an establishment ; and in accordance 
with its provisions Lieutenant 'Davis was appointed by 
17 
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the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. William B. Preston, 
to superintend it. In this undertaking were encountered 
some formidable obstacles to success ; but all were at 
length overcome by energy and perseverance ; and the 
Nautical Almanac, once established, not only fulfilled 
all the pmposes contemplated in its creation, but fostered 
and stimulated the mathematical and astronomical abili- 
ty of the country in an eminent degree. The names of 
Pierce, Chauvenet, Walker, Winlock, Bunkle, Bartlett, 
Wright, and Newcomb, are necessarily associated with 
the success of an undertaking which their genius and 
label’s so materially assisted to perfect. It is sufficient 
to say that tliis work, which, from its nature, must be 
regarded as a fair exponent of the science of the country, 
was everywhere abroad received with unqualified ap- 
proval. Lieutenant Davis, having triumphantly organ- 
ized the Ephemeris, retained his position as Superin- 
tendent for seven years, and during that time, besides 
the duty of administration, occupied himself in prepar- 
ing a translation of Gauss’ “ Theoria Motus,” (published 
in Cambridge, 1857,) as well as treatises on “Mechanical 
Quadratures,” the computation of a planetaiy orbit, and 
other mathematical tracts. 

In 1854, Davis received his commission as com- 
mauder, and in 1856, at his own request, prompted by 
a desire to renew the regular duties of his profession, a 
love of which he had never relinquished during his sci- 
entific pursuits, he was appointed to the command of the 
sloop-of-war St. Mary, to cruise in the Pacific Ocean. — 
Professor Winlock, United States Navy, having been 
named to succeed him as Superintendent of the Nautical 
Almanac, he sailed for Aspinwall, and joined his ship at 
Vtintimn in tha autumn of 18 . 56 . During this cruise, 
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Commander Davis received the capitulation of General 
Walker, while besieged by the allied armies of Central 
America, in the town of Rivas, and reduced to the ex. 
tremest necessity. He also took possession, in the name 
of the United States, of Jarvis and New Nantucket 
Islands, in the remote Pacific, and cruised for some time 
on the western coast of Mexico, at that time, as usual, 
distracted by civil wars. 

After commanding the St. Mary for two yeara and 
a half. Commander Davis returned home from his sixth 
cruise, and resumed the superintendence of the Nautical 
Almanac, in which oflice he remained until the breaking 
out of the rebellion. 

Immediately upon the commencement of hostilities, 
the Government and the Navy Department perceived the 
urgent necessity of calling to their aid the counsels of 
experienced officeira, in deciding questions of immediate 
practical importance, and in forming plans for future 
conduct. 

In May, 1861 , Commodore Davis was ordered to 
Washington on duty connected with the efficiency and 
discipline of the Naval service, and at about the same 
time was appointed member of two boards. On one 
of these he was associated with Commodores Paulding 
and Smith, with orders to investigate the subject of 
armored ships and fioating batteries. To them were sub- 
mitted some fifteen or sixteen proposals, of which they 
accepted but three — one for the building of the Monitor 
— one for that of the Galena, and the other for the Iron- 
sides. The result showed the wisdom and sagacity of 
the commissioners. 

The other board' — of which Captain S. F. Dupont, 
United Statea Navy,Ma^or (now Isltayir 
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Barnard, United States Engineers, and Prof. A. D. 
Bache, were the other members — ^was organized for the 
purpose of considering not only the general blockade of 
the southern coast, but the geizure of available harbors 
along it. The result of the labors of this second board, 
of which Commander Davis was junior member and 
secrctaiy, was the organization of several combined 
naval and military expeditions against southern ports. 
Of one of those, directed against the coast of South 
Carolina, Captain Dupont was appointed flag-officer, and 
Commander Davis his chief of staff, and captain of the 
fleet. 

There was no officer in the fleet of more importanc^i 
to Dupont than Davis, and of this he was folly conscious. 
In his report from Port Royal, he says “ The Depart- 
ment is well aware that all the aids to navigation have 
been removed, and the bar lies ten mjles seaward, with 
no features on the shore line with sufficient prominence 
to make any bearing reliable. But owing to the shill 
of Commander Davis, the fleet captain, and Mr. Boutelle, 
the able assistant of the Coast Survey, the channel was 
immediately found, sounded out, and buoyed.” And, 
again, he says : “ By three o’clock, I received assurances 
from Captain Davis that I could send forward the lighter 
transports, those under eighteen feet, with all the gun- 
boats, which was immediately done.” As before, so in 
the terrific battle that followed, Davis exhibited the 
same skill and coolness that subsequently distinguished 
him. He was of more service to Dupont in achieving 
this great victory than half a dozen gunboats. 

The next printer he was placed in charge of the ex- 
pedition sent to. sink the stone fleet in Charleston harbor, 
and block up the main channel by which blockade run- 
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ners evaded our squadron. He took sixteen old whale- 
ships loaded with stone ; and, towing them into the chan- 
nel, scuttled and sunk them. This caused an outcry from 
the people of Charleston, and provoked a remonstrance 
from the English Government, which seemed to be shocked 
at the barbarity of a nation that could thus forever, as it 
was said, destroy a great seaport. 

It was no easy task to get these old, heavily-loaded 
vessels from Port Royal to Charleston, and sink them in 
the right spot; but a better man could not have been 
found to perfonn the labor than Davis, who, from 1842 
to 1849, was chief of a hydrographic party in the coast 
survey, and who, in 1851, was one of the commanders 
appointed by the Government, at the request of Soutli 
Carolina, to superintend the improvement of Charleston 
harbor, in which woijk he was engaged for several years. 
No one kncAV the, channel better; and hence, though his 
present work stood in singular contrast to the one he was 
then engaged in, his knowledge was none the less valu- 
able. 

A witness of this extraordinary scene says : “ It was 
sufficently novel and striking to satisfy any one. At halt- 
past ten the last plug was drawn, and every ship of the 
sixteen was either sunk or sinking.” None of the vessels 
wholly disappeared from sight, and those whicli keeled 
over farthest, and were most under water, had subsided in 
a very deliberate manner. An impassable line of wrecks 
was thus drawn for an eighth of a mile across the channel. 
All but two or three ^vere soon under water — some on their 
beam-ends, some down by the head, others by the stem, 
and the masts, spars, and rigging of the thickly-crowded 
ships Avere mingled and tangled in the greatest confusion. 
They did not long remain so. The boats Avhich had been 
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swarming about the weeks were ordered to cut awaj 
the masts. The snapping of stays and shrouds, as one 
after another tumbled into the sea, sounded like irregular 
vollies of musketry. For two hours this work went on, 
while the heavy boom of cannon from Fort Sumter, as it 
came down the bay, sounded a requiem to the dying 
fleet. One ship out of the sixteen had her masts left 
standing, adding by contrast to the desolation of the 
scene. As night came on, this was set on fire, and blazed 
up over the waters of the bay like a funeral pyre. The 
rebels from Sumter, Moultrie, and Sullivan’s Island, could 
see what was going on, but were powerless to prevent it, 
and could only vent their indignation in unavailing curses. 

A Avitness of the operation said, “An effort to block- 
ade a tidal harbor like this presented a wholly new prob- 
lem, which was worked out by ^aptain Davis, with 
great ingenuity and scientific skill.” » 

In the following January, Davis was sent by Dupont 
with some ten vessels, accompanied by three transports, 
which carried twenty-four hundred men, to flank Fort 
Pulaski, by the Little Tybee river. On the 26th he 
passed the fort, the commander of which was so taken 
by surprise to find vessels on that side of him, that he did 
not even fire upon them. The telegraph wires w'ere cut 
leading to the city, and all the surveys and examinations 
made, necessary to form a conclusion as to the propriety 
of seizing Wilmington Island. 

While he was engaged in this work, Commodore 
Tatnall, -with five rebel steamers, attempted to pass down 
the river to the fort. Davis at once opened fire upon them, 
and, after a half hour’s engagement, drove two off. The 
other three succeeded in reaching Pulaski In two or 
three hours the latter returned and renewed the attack. 
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and though there was heavy firing, owing to the interven- 
tion of the banks of the river which separated the vessels, 
but little damage was done. 

Early in the following month he accompanied 
Dupont on an expedition against Fort Clinton, and 
Fcmandina, Florida, which Avere captured Avith little 
fighting. 

In March, 1862, Captain Davis Avas detached fi’om 
the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and in April 
ordere’d to relieve Flag-Officer Foote, and assume the 
command of the Mississippi flotilla. He entered upon 
this duty on the 9th of May. On the folloAving morning, 
May 10th, he gained the naval victory off Fort PilloAv. 

Soon after daylight, the mortar-boats Avere towed 
doAvn to open on Fort Wright, and had hardly taken their 
positions, Avhen the rebel ram, Louisiana, appeared round 
a point below, acpompanied by four other gunboats, and 
made for the Cincinnati, Avhich Avas in advance. The 
ram endeavored to run the latter doAvn ; but the cap- 
tain turned the vessel’s head, so that his powerful antag- 
onist, instead of striking him, came fairly alongside, 
when the former opened his batteries ; and, draAving his 
pistol, coolly shot the rebel pilot dead at his wheel. At 
the same time, hoAveA’^er, he himself was struck on the 
shoulder by a musket-ball, and severely tvounded. The 
opposing crcAvs, noAV in close proximity, opened a fierce 
fire of small arms, while shouts and curses helped to savcII 
the din and tumult. The next moment the Cincinnati 
opened her steam batteries, which sent a cloud of hissing, 
scalding vapor into the rebel vessel, clearing her decks 
instantaneously, and causing her to haul off in consterna- 
tion. Three other boats noAV joined in the attack, and 
among them the Mallory ; but before she could inflict 
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any damage, the St Louis, obeying Davis’ signal, came 
down on her under full headway, and, striking her amid- 
ships, cut her almost in two, sending her to the bottom 
witli most of her crew. The rest of Davis’ fleet now came 
up, and a close, fierce conflict followed, in which the firing 
was so rapid, that the loud explosions seemed like one 
continued report. In a few minutes, there came out of the 
clouds of rolling and enfolding smoke a report louder than 
the explosion of cannon. A rebel gunboat had blown 
up, and in a few moments went to the bottom, leaving 
only scattered fragments, covered Avith struggling swim- 
mers, to tell where she had gone doAvn. But a short 
interval elapsed, Avhen there came out of the bosom of the 
sulphurous cloud, another report, telling that another 
rebel vessel had gone to join her consort. Da\ds, on the 
flagship Benton, directed every movement — making no 
mistake from first to last. He handled, his* fleet amid all 
this confusion and obscurit}^, Avith a coolness and sagacity 
that elicited the Avarmest admiration, and showed that 
Foote had left a worthy successor. 

The action lasted for an hour ; and, Avhen it was over, 
the remains of the rebel fleet were seen steaming back to 
their old position. 

After the evacuation of Fort PilloAV, Davis passed on 
doAvn to Memphis. He led the squadron in the Benton, 
Avhich swept majestically doAvn the river towards Fort 
Randolph, that lay betAveen it and the city. As the fleet 
approached it, Davis Avas seen pacing his quarter-deck 
with a measured yet impatient step, turning his eye in 
the direction of the fort. As he drew near, he saAv the 
stars and stripes floating above it — ^the garrison having 
fled to Memphis, The city was only tAvelve miles dis- 
tant ; and yet there were no signs of the enemy, except the 
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smoke and flames along the shore, arising from the burn- 
ing cotton, which they had set on fire to prevent its fall- 
ing into our hands. At a little after four o’clock, as he 
swung around a bend, he saw ahead the rebel steamer- 
transport Sovereign. The next moment an eighty-four- 
pound shot passed over her to bring her to. She not 
obeying the summons, Davis said : “ Fire again. Captain 
Phelps ; bring her to.” The Benton now fired nine shots 
in rapid succession, when the Sovereign, unhurt, sAvept 
around a bend, and was lost to view. The tug Spitfire start- 
ed in pursuit ; and, after au exciting chase, overhauled and 
captured her. Davis, in the mean time, kept steadily on 
with the fleet ; and, a little before nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, came in full view of Memphis, the lights of Avhich 
could be seen twinkling along the banks. He then sig- 
nalled to anchor ; and the vessels soon lay gently sleejfing 
on the bosom of the Mississippi. It Avas a beautiful night; 
the air was mild and balmy, and the moon sailed quietly 
above amid her islands of stars. In the mean time the 
transports landed troops on the Arkansas shore, to serve 
as pickets during the night, while the men slept beside 
their guns, ready at a moment’s notice to receive the 
enemy, should he venture on a night attack. The quiet, 
how^ever, remained unbroken until midnight, when a 
bright light Avas seen doAvn the river, near the Tennes- 
see shore, where a rebel tug, which, haAong got so hard 
aground, it was found impossible to heave otf, had been 
set on fire by the crew, and noAv blazed brightly up in 
the darkness. 

At five o’clock in the morning, Davis, from the Ben- 
ton, Avhich was lying only a mile and a half from Mem- 
phis, cast his eye towards the city, glittering in the early 
rays of an unclouded sun, and saw the blufls black Avith 
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citizens, who at that early hour had come forth to wit- 
ness the battle that they knew was soon to come off. 

A little before six, several dark gunboats were seen 
coming around the bend below. A few minutes later, 
and Davis issued his orders: “All hands to quarters!” 
and soon the entire fleet (Davis, in the Benton, leading 
the van) slowly advanced. Eight rebel rams, commanded 
by Commodore Montgomery, steamed boldly up to meet 
him, while the shore was lined with thousands of spec- 
tators, gazing with breathless interest on the exciting 
sjiectacle. The “ Little Rebel,” as she came opposite the 
cit}', fired the first shot, to which the Benton replied. 
A moment later, and another of her heavy shot went 
booming along the Mississippi, and then the conflict 
opened. In the midst of the heavy firing, down came 
Colonel Ellet, with the two rams Queen of the West 
and Monarch ; and, passing through thp fleet under a full 
head of steam, drove straight on the rebel boats. The 
hostile rams noAV dashed furiously into each other, while 
the guns of the other vessels poured in their heavy shot 
and shells. Swift-rolling clouds shut out the morning 
sun, and out of their involving folds came the crash 
of colliding vessels, and cries and shouts of men. In an 
hour and twenty minutes it was all over. The General 
Beauregard and Little Rebel were blown up, the Gen- 
eral Lovell sent to the bottom, while the rest of the fleet 
was clapping on all steam to escape destruction in flight. 

Davis, the victory being won, now pressed after the 
fleeing enemy, chasing him for ten miles do^vn the river. 
One vessel after another was captured, until the Van 
Dorn alone was left of the entire rebel squadron that 
moved so confidently to battle scarce an hour before. 
She escaped only by her superior speed. 
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It was a great victory, and Mempliis now lay at the 
mercy of Davis, and soon the national flag was waving 
above it. 

A few days after, he received the news of the cap- 
ture of two batteries at the St. Charles, sixty miles up 
the White River, by a portion of his fleet under Captain 
Kilty. 

The steamer Mound City had her steam-drum ex- 
ploded in the fight, and blew up, killing and wounding 
over a hundred and fifty, out of a crew of a hundred 
and seventy-five. Davis, in reporting the victory to the 
Department, says : 

The victory at St. Charles, which has probably given us the command 
of White Kiver, and secured my communication with General Curtis, would 
be unalloyed with regret, but for the fatal accident to the steam-drum and 
heater of the Mound City. * * * 

After the explosion took place, the wounded men were shot by the enemy 
while in the water, and the boats of the Conestoga, Lexington, and St, 
Louis, which went to the assistance of the scalded and drowning men of 
the Mound City, were fired into, both with great guns and muskets, and 
were disabled, and one of them forced on shore to prevent sinking. The 
forts were commanded by Lieutenant Joseph Fry, late of the United States 
Navy, who is now a prisoner and wounded. 

The Department and the country will contrast these barbarities of a 
ravage enemy, with the humane efforts made by our own people to rescue 
the wounded and disabled, under similar circumstances, in the engagement 
of the 6th instant. 

Several of the poor fellows who expired shortly after the engagement, 
expressed their willingness to die, when they were told that the victory was 
ours. 


Davis now kept on down to Vicksburg, where be met 
Farragut, who had, with a portion of his fleet, run the 
batteries ffom below. With him he planned an expe- 
dition up the Yazoo, to procure correct information con- 
cerning the obstructions and the defences of the river. 
The Carondelet and Tyler; with the ram Queen of the 
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West, composed the vessels, but they had entered the river 
only a short distance, when they encountered the rebel 
ram Ai’kansas coming down. Their shots had scarcely her- 
alded her approach, when she appeared at the mouth of 
the stream, steering straight for Vicksburg, although her 
course lay right through the combined squadron. Guns 
opened on her from every side, but she passed on unhurt, 
and anchored safely under the batteries, much to the cha- 
grin of Farragut and Davis. The Benton pursued after; 
but, as Davis said, “ at her usual snail’s pace, which renders 
any thing like pursuit ludicrous.” He, however, attacked 
the batteries, maintaining the bombardment for half an 
hour. In the course of the morning he renewed the 
attack with Farragut on board — ^liis object at this time 
being to reconnoitre the rebel works. 

Farragut now detennined to run the batteries again, 
for the double purpose of joining the, rest of his squad- 
ron below, and destroying the i‘am Arkansas in his 
passage. In the mean time, to cover the movement, Davis 
steamed up, and again engaged the batteries. 

The attempt to destroy the ram having &,iled. Porter, 
in the Essex, determined to try his hand on her, and the 
next morning, shortly after daylight, started on his peril- 
ous mission, while Davis diverted the rebel fire on him- 
self, by moving boldly against the upper batteries. 

This attempt also failed, and, Farragut having gone 
down the river, followed by General Williams with the 
army, Davis abandoned his position before Vicksburg 
as useless and untenable, and moved up to the mouth 
of the Yazoo River. He here sent out an expedition 
under Captain Phelps, which succeeded in destroying 
the fort at Haines’ Bluff, and capturing its guns. 

With his force now materially reduced by sickness. 
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he moved up the river to Helena, to close up his lines, 
now too extended, to open again the sources of com- 
munication and supply, and resume his conjunction with 
the army. 

During this time, Davis was occasionally Flag- 
Officer, Commodore, and Acting Rear-Admiral of the 
naval forces, on the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
sending off expeditions here, and cooperating with the 
army there, until autumn. In July of the same year. Com- 
modore Davis was confirmed by the Senate as Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation. After having effected the 
transfer of the Mississippi flotilla from the army to the 
navy, under the provisions of an act of Congress, he 
returned to Washington in November, 1862, and entered 
upon the duties of his new office, in which he remained 
until the spring of 1866. 

On the 7th Feb., 1863, Commodore Davis received a 
vote of thanks from Congress, for his services in the 
war; and, on the same day, was commissioned Rear- 
Admiral in the U. S. Navy. He also received a vote of 
thanks for his services from the legislature of his native 
state. 

In May, 1865, Admiral Davis was appointed Super- 
intendent of the National Observatory, a position which 
he now holds. 

He is a member of the Light-House Board, chair- 
man of the Permanent Commission of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and chairman of a Joint Commission of Officers 
of the Ar my and Navy on Harbor Obstructions. 

He is also one of the United States commissioners 
of Boston harbor, a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia, and of the National 
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Academy of Sciences. Although it seems hard to take 
a commander from active service, in which he is winning 
distinction, and confine him to shore duty, while his 
companions in arms are winning fame, yet, men of 
marked ability must be had at the head of affairs, and 
personal preferences yield to the public good. As before 
remarked, there were many afloat to whom our vessels 
could be trusted without fear, yet, there were few pos- 
sessing the scientific attainments of Admiral Davis, or 
those qualities so much needed in the successful adminis- 
tration of affairs at Washington. 



CHAPTER XII. 

COMMANDER HOMER C. BLAKE. 

k GREAT EXAMPLE WORTH MORE THAN AN ORDINARY VICTORY.— BLAKE’s NATIVITY 
AND EARLY EDUCATION. — ENTERS THE NAVY. — HIS FIRST CRUISE ROUND THE 
WORLD. — KEEPS COMMUNICATION OPEN BETWEEN OUR VESSELS IN THE 
CHINESE SEA, — SERVES ON THE COAST OP AFRICA. — ENTERS THE NAVAL 
SCHOOL.-— PASSED MIDSHIPMAN. — SERVES IN THE WAR WITH MEXICO. — 
CRUISE TO THE EAST INDIES. — SENT HOME TO RECRUIT HIS HEALTH.— JOINS 
THE PARAQUAT EXIJKDITION. — ANECDOTE. — SECOND CRUISE TO THE AFRICAN 
COAST. — BREAKING OUT OF THE REBELLION. — BLAKE JOINS THE l»OKT ROYAL 
EXPEDITION. — COMMANDS THE R. R. CUYLER. — TRANSFERRED TO THE HAT- 
TERAS. — A DESCRIPTION OF HER. — ON BLOCKADE DUTY OFF GALVESTON. — 
BENT IN PURSUIT OP A STRANGE STEAMER. — HIS FIGHT WITH THE ALABAMA. 
—CORRESPONDENCE WITH AN ENGLISH CAPTAIN IN KINGSTON.— IS EX- 
CHANGED. — ^HIS CREW ASK THE GOVERNMENT TO GIVE HIM ANOTHER VESSEL 
TO CRUISE AFTER THE ALABAMA. — COMMANDS THE EUTAW IN THE JAMBS 
RIVER. — HIS GREAT SERVICES HERE. — NOW OVER THE BUREAU OF NAVIGA- 
TION IN PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

It is a curious fact, in our naval history, that a com* 
mander never lost a vessel in an engagement not only 
without being acquitted of all blame, but absolutely 
winning laurels by his misfortune. The manner in which 
he fought his ship, the heroism he displayed, and the 
desperate nature of the contest, made the defeat, by the 
^reat example it famished, worth as much to the conn* 
try and the navy as a victory would have been. 
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Tims Lawrence, crying out on the verge of death, 
“ Don’t give up the ship,” although victory was hopeless, 
furnished a motto that has been worth more than a 
dozen victories to the Navy. 

Porter, standing on the deck of his shattered 
vessel, in the harbor of Valparaiso, with his colors 
struck, was a hero greater than any ordinary victory 
could have made him, while the example he set of how 
an American commander should fight his ship, has 
awakened a spirit of emulation in our commanders that 
will exert a powerful influence as long as our navy 
exists. The same is true of the gallant Blake, carrying 
his frail vessel into a hopeless combat, and then fighting 
her till she was a wreck and fast sinking. 

Homer C. Blake was bom in Dutchess County, New 
York State, on the 1st day of Febraary, 1822. His 
father’s name was Elisha Blake, and his mother’s Merilla 
Crane. When he was but a year old, liis father moved 
into what was then considered the fiir West, Ohio, and 
settled in that section called the Western Reserve. Here 
he grew up from boyhood, attending the schools common 
to that part of the country, and laboring at intervals, as 
the youth of that time around him were accustomed to do. 

Through the influence of friends, he, at the age of 
eighteen, March 2d, 1840, received the appointment of 
midshipman. In the following December, he joined 
the Constellation frigate, and in her made a craise round 
the world. A mere lad, the change Jfrom a secluded lift? 
in a remote town in the West, to the wide field opened 
before him in this extended cruise, could not have been 
greater, and it matured him fast. Active, alert, and 
always ready for any duty, he showed at the outset that 
he had chosen the profession for which he was designed. 
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Ills first voyage lasted for over three yeare, and he 
did not reach home until 1844. In that time he had 
become a man, having lived twice three years in ex- 
perience. 

When the Constellation reached Cliina, all communi- 
cation was cut off between the spot where the vessels 
anchored and Canton. But it was all-important that 
this should be kept open ; and the duty of doing this 
was committed to young Blake, who, in an open boat, 
with Only twelve men, performed it to the entire satis- 
faction of his commander. At this time, the price of an 
Englishman’s head was a thousand dollars, and as the 
Chinamen were not very scrupulous what kind of head 
they brought to market, and no one could distinguish 
between that of an Englishman and an American, it 
required the utmost care and vigilance on the part of 
the young midshipman to keep his head from going into 
their basket. 

On his return, he was allowed only a short furlough, 
in which to visit his friends ; and in a few weeks was 
ordered to join the sloop-of-war Preble, about to sail for 
the coast of Africa. He remained for a year on this 
inhospitable coast, engaged in the arduous, annoying, 
and often dangerous duty of su 2 :)pressing the slave-trade. 

On his return from this cruise, he entered the United 
States Naval School, to add scientific to his practical 
knowledjie, and thus enable him to make the latter 
broader in its apifiication, and enlarge the field of his 
future influence. 

Here he showed the same devotion to study that 
he had to practical duties, and the same facility in mas- 
tering whatever he undertook. Having completed his 

education, for which his four yearn of actual service had 
18 
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been an admirable prej)aration, lie graduated in 1846, 
as passed midshipman. Six year’s of practical and scien- 
tific training seems a long time before one passes the 
the threshold of his profession, but none too long to make 
tlie accomplished officers we need in the navy. 

The war in Mexico now breaking out, young Blake, 
ambitious of distinction, applied for active service, and 
was attached to his old vessel, the sloop-of-war Preble, 
and sent to the coast of California, He would have pre- 
ferred a different vessel and a destination which* placed 
him more directly in the vicinity of the army, where the 
hard fighting was expected to take place. As a rule, 
officer’s do not like sloops-of-war. Irr the first place, they 
are too small to perform any great work, while their 
ar’iirament makes them top-heavy, aird anything but 
pleasant craft to be in in a heavy sea, 

llis duties were various on the coast of Califor’nia, 
but furirished no opportimity for distir\guishing himself. 

In the mean time the war drew to a close, and in 
1848 the Preble was detached from that station, and 
ordered to the East Indies. Brrt scarcely had the vessel, 
after her long voyage, reached Canton, when Blake’s 
health became so feeble that he was unfit for duty. There 
seeming to be no prospect of recovering on board the 
sloop and in that unfavorable climate, he was permitted 
to return home. 

He was now employed for a short time on shore in 
the coast survey. 

But, in 1850, we find him again afloat in the frigate 
Raritan, bound once more for the Pacific. He did not, 
however, complete his cruise in her, but was transfen’ed 
to the sloop-of-war St. Mary. In this vessel he kept on 
t j the China Seas, and so home by way of the Cape of 
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Good Hope — ^tlius, in about nine years, making three 
voyages around the world. 

In 1856, he again joined the Raritan frigate, and 
sailed for the coast of Brazil. This vessel formed a part 
of the Paraguay expedition. The expedition was de- 
void of interest ; but a little incident occurred, while 
Blake’s vessel lay at Rio Janeiro, which would have 
been forgotten had it not been related by one of the 
Russian officers, who visited our country a short time 
since, and were received with so much display in New 
York. Several Englisli and French meu-of-war were 
in the port of Rio Janeiro at the same time that 
the St. Lawrence was there. Soon after, the Russian 
ship-of-war Diana came into harbor — one of the vessels 
that bore a prominent part in the repulse of the English 
and French on the Asiatic coast. One day, some ten or 
twelve of her crew came ashore on leave, and were walk- 
ing leisurely along, when they were suddenly set upon 
by a large party of French and English sailors. Near by, 
a group of American officers were standing, spectators of 
the scene. Tlie Russians were getting badly beaten, 
when one of the officers stepped quickly for\vard amid 
the combatants, and, laying his hand on his sword, soon 
turned the scale, so that the Russian sailors came off 
victors. It was only a passing incident, forgotten by 
that officer the next hour, and never perhaps recalled 
again, till, five or six years after, it was told by a Russian 
officer on our own soil, to show the friendly relations 
that existed between the two nationa Forgotten by us, 
it had been repeated in the Russian navy, and made 
every sailor who heard it our fast friend. IVuit ojfiGev 
w(M Homer C. Blake. 

On his return from this cruise, in 1857, he -was em- 
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j)loyetl for a wliile on shore duty. lie was then again 
sent to the coast of Africa, returning in the latter part 
of the next year. 

For twenty years Blalce had now been almost con- 
stantly afloat, enriching his experience by almost every 
sj>ccies of navigation, till he was fit to command any 
vessel, yet appai’ently without any prospect of reaching 
the grade of captain until he should be almost old 
enough to be j)ut on the retired list. 

But the election of 1800 precipitated the long- 
threatened collision between the North and South ; and 
when, in 1861, the war actually broke out, Blake applied 
for active duty. No doubt or vacillation disturbed him 
in choosing the course he should take. Ilis sword and 
his life he wished to cast together, if nc(!d be, to sustain 
the old flag he had sailed under in every sea on the 
globe, and whose folds had been his protection in nearly 
every harbor of the v/orld. 

lie was first ordered to the Sabine, which was em- 
ployed on the coast of South Carolina. This vessel 
formed a part of the Port Royal expedition ; but, being 
detained in rescuing the crew of the Governor, during 
a violent storm, she did not anive in time to take part 
in the engagement. The Sabine being soon withdraAvn 
from this station, and employed on recruiting duty, 
Blake, who could not brook such a tame employment 
amid the vast preparations for deadly combat going on 
around him on every side, reqxiestcd to be detached from 
her and placed at the post of danger. 

He was ordered to the command of the R. R. Cuyler, 
and, though the vessel was not one which he would have 
selected for active service, it was with feelings of pride 
that he found himself in separate command. 
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He was, however, soon transferred from her to the 
command of the Hatteras. As this vessel went, with 
all her armament and her brave dead, to the bottom of 
the sea, a brief description of her may not be out of 
place, especially as the southern press called her an iron- 
clad, and the rebel congress passed a vote of thanks to 
Semmes, for sinking so formidable a ship, and achieving 
such a transcendent victory. 

She was originally built at Wilmington, as a passen- 
ger vessel between Galveston and New Orleans, and of 
file slightest construction, for an iron ship. She was of a 
thousand tons burden, and drawing but seven feet of 
water. 

The government, which in its sore need purchased 
everything that could by any transmutation be (railed a 
war vessel, bought this also, and, removing the after cabin, 
put an extra planking on her slight pine deck, to enable 
it to bear the light guns Avhich ivere to bo placed on 
board. These consisted of four tlurty-two pounders, 
tivo thirty -pounder rifles, and one twenty-pounder rifle. 
The total weight of metal she flung at a single broadside 
was only one hundred and fourteen pounds, against the 
Alabama’s four hundred and thirty-six, or within a frac- 
tion of a (quarter as much. The heaviest gun of the 
Hatteras was a 32-pounder ; the heaviest of the Alabama 
was a 110-pounder rifle gun, and a heavy 08, weigh ing nine 
thousand jiounds — a gun which could not have botai used 
on the Hatteras without knocking her to pieces. 

The Hatteras, however, was strong enough for ordi- 
nary blockading duty, to which she was ordered off Gal- 
veston, and formed a part of tlic fleet under command of 
Commodore Bell. 

On Sunday, Januax’y 11th, in the aftcmocin, Blake saw 
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a signal from the flagship Brooklyn, directing him to sail to 
the southward and eastward. After steaming in this 
direction for an hour and a half' tlie lookout reported a 
steamer bearing to the southAvai'd. Blake immediately or- 
dered all steam on, and took a long and scrutinizing survey 
of the stranger. As he gradually lessened the distance 
between them, he saw clearly that she -was the far-famed 
Alabama, and at once ordered his vessel cleared for action 
— ^Ijeing determined to close with her. She did not tiy 
to escape, but kept under easy way to decoy the liattcras 
so far from the fleet that no assistance could reach her 
before the conflict would be over. Blake knew that his 
frail vessel "would not stand her fire more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Almost his only hope therefore in 
closing Avith her, Avas, that he could carry her by 
boarding before his vessel Avas hopelessly crippled. — 
Failing in this, he hoped — though lie knoAv it Avas 
only one chance out of a thousand — to be able, by a 
lucky shot, to detain her until some of the rest of 
the fleet could come to his assistance. • Although the 
heart of a brave commander exults at the prospect of a,n 
even-handed encounter Avith a foe, it requires the loftiest 
heroism and the most unselfish patrotism to carry him 
into an encounter Avhere he knoAvs that defeat aAvaits 
him. We cannot conceive of a more trying position, 
and it awakens the deepest sympathy to see this brave 
officer steadily and sternly moAring up to grapple Avith 
his superior enemy. One may look death, but not de- 
feat, calmly in the face. He had said in a private letter 
to one of his friends, when going- doAvn to Galveston: 
“ I have much to live for, but I could not be happy to 
purchase my life- Avith any neglect of the duty I oavc 
to my country. I shall not seek danger ; but if it comes 
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I shall take it in the line of my duty, and endeavor to d(j 
credit to myself, family, and state.” That hour had now 
arrived ; and, what adds immeasurably to the interest of 
this combat, the crew knew perfectly well that it was the 
Alabama that now lay-to, waiting for them ; and knew, 
moreover, that it was a hopeless contest on which they were 
about to enter. We all are aware how the hope of suc- 
cess braces men for the combat, and how depressing it is 
to enter on one when defeat is certain. Blake, fully alive 
to this, scanned the countenances of his crew with an 
anxious heart. It was enough for Mm if he could leave 
a great example to those who should come after, but 
would the sailors share his feelings ? It was with heroic 
pride, therefore, that he saw every face cabn and firmly set 
for the struggle. He could read there the determination to 
fight while a plank would float them, and then sink with 
their brave conunander, and their colors flying. No 
eulogy on the latter could be pronounced so great as this 
quiet, deep devotion of his crew. He must be a rare 
officer who can ^vin it. 

As the Hatteras pressed forward, night began to 
gather over the water, and Blake saw that his antagonist 
had ceased steaming and was lying “broadside on,” await- 
ing his approach. The stranger was now only about four 
miles off, and loomed clearly uj) in the darkness. Blake, 
however, kept silently on, the men at quarters with 
strings in hand and with orders to fire at the slightest 
hostile movement on the part of the enemy. When Avith- 
in seventy-five yards, he hailed, “ What steamer is that ? ” 
Back through the gloom came the hoarse reply : “ Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Vixen.” Blake then said he 
would send a boat aboard, and, turning, gave the order to 
have one lowered immediately. But scarcely had the 
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boatman’s shrill Avliistle rung over the water, when the 
stranger shouted, “We arc the Confederate steamer Ala- 
bama,” followed instantaneously by a full broadside. The 
darkness had hardly closed over the flash, when the guns 
of the Hatteras replied, and the terrible conflict com- 
menced. Although almost within pistol-shot, Blake kept 
straight towards the Alabama, knowing that his only 
chance was to close with her. If he once could grapple 
her firmly, he knew his brave crew would sweep her decks 
like a storm. He at length got within thirty yardsj when 
muskets and pistols were used, and he hoped in a minute 
more to hear the shout of his boarders. But Semincs 
knew his advantage too well, and penetrating Blake’s 
design, shot ahead with his swifter craft and poured in 
his broadsides. Blake continued to hug him close, strain- 
ing every nerve to lock him in a death grapple, but in 
vain. With his greater speed Semines pasily avoided it, 
while his heavy shot was doing fearful execution. A 
barrel of turpentine lay in the lower part of the hold of 
the Hatteras, covered with stores; and a shell, entering the 
vessel, exploded near it, setting it on fire. In an instant 
the hold Avas a mass of flame, roaring along the vessel’s 
sides. The alann was sounded, and the firemen sprang 
beloAv to cxtinguisli the fire. Blake in a moment saw 
that this was impossible, and ordered the liremen to re- 
turn to their guns. With the promptness of men on drill 
they Avheeled into their places, and began to load and fire 
coolly as ever, though the flames were coming fiercely up 
the hatchways. The magazine and shell room .Avere 
above the Avatcr-line, and constructed of nothing but thin 
pine plank, and in a fcAV moments the first lieutenant came 
on deck and reported that the fire Avas burning the bulk, 
heads. Blake, Avith his heroic nature noAv thoroughly 
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aroused, replied; “Never mind — she won’t blow up for 
fifteen minutes yet, and we must fight on if Ave all go to 
the bottom,” — and they did fight on, firing with a rapidi- 
ty probably never before equalled in a naval combat. 
Being close alongside, no training of the guns Avas neces- 
sary, and Blake kneAV that he must try to make up for 
disparity in Aveight of metal, by rapid firing, and so 
ordered tlie guns to be fohght from a tight heading and 
not sponged. Before they Averc so fouled as to be useless, 
he knew the eonflict Avould be ovei'. 

In a fcAv minutes the Hatteras Avas in flames fore and 
aft, her Avalking-beam Avas shot aAvay, her ])ort Avheel 
smashed to fragments, her decks a mass of splinters, and 
the brave vessel a hopeless Avreck. Blake stood amid the 
ruins around him calm and collected — determined that 
the flag, which the flashes of his guns still revealed flying 
above him, should, never bo struck — but the next moment, 
he saAv that his vessel Avas fast settling in the Avater, and 
firing his last gun, just as the water was coming on deck, 
he, out of feelings of humanity for his brave crew, ordered 
a gun fired to lecAAnrd, in token of surrender. The firing 
at once ceased, and Seinines hailed to knoAv if he wanted 
helj). Blake replied in the affirmative, and at the same 
time loAvered his OAvn boat Other boats were soon in 
the Avater, and the entire croAV, Avith the exception of 
Blake, Avere safely placed aboard them. He, A\'ith tAvo 
dead men, remained alone on the Avreck until all Avere out 
of her, Avhen he also stepped off the submerged deck into 
a boat and Avas taken on board the Alabama. 

The fight had lasted less than twenty minutes. Scarcely 
Avere the prisoners secured, Avhen the Hatteras, with a 
heavy lurch, Avent to the bottom, her flag still proudly 
flying. 
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Commodore Bell saw the flashes of the guns more 
than tAventy miles distant, and heard the rapid explosions, 
and immediately sent off tlmee vessels to aid the Ilatteras. 
But utter darkness and silence soon settled over the water, 
and they cruised at random all night. Next day they 
found the mastheads of the Hatteras standing upright, 
and out of water, “ tops and gaves awash, and the hum- 
cane-deck adrift.” This told the story ; but whether her 
braA^e commander and crcAV Avere beloAV Avith her, and this 
was the monument above their AA’-atery graves, they could 
not tell. 

In the mean time the Alabama bore aAvay for Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, Avith her prisoners. 

Blake, Avho knew that the short but terrific cannon- 
ading of the tAvo vessels must have been heard by our 
fleet off Galveston, hoped that the Alabama Avould be over- 
hauled and captured, and every day scanned the waters 
AAoth an anxious eye. But no help came, and in nine 
days the crippled pirate reached port The British 
steamer Greyhound Avas in the harbor at the time, and, 
when she heard that the Alabama had airived, the band 
struck up “Dixie’s Land.” Blake, Avho Avas chafing under 
his captivity, could not brook this fresh insult, and imme- 
diately sent the folloAving note to the commander of 
that vessel. 

January 24, 18G3. 

“ To the Commander of II. B. M. ship Greyhound: 

“Lieutenant-Commander II. 0. Blake, of the United States Navy, pre- 
sents his compliments to the Commander of 11. B. M. ship Greyhound, and 
desires to learn whether or not ho may consider the playing of ‘ Dixie’s 
Land’ by the band of the Greyhound, upon the arrival of the Confederate 
steamer Alabama, on the evening of the 21st instant, as a mark of disrespect 
to the United States Government, or its officers who were prisoners on board 
the Alabama, at the period indicated. Lieutenant-Commander II. C. Blake 
respectfully requests ah early response. 

^'‘United States Consulate^ Jamaica,^'^ 
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To this the former returned the annexed handsome, 
frank, and satisfactory reply. 

“ Coraraandor llickley, K. N., presents liis compliments to Lieutenant- 
Cominandor Blake, U. S. N., and lias to acquaint him that on the evening in 

question he was on hoard the A , dining with Cajitain Crocroft. Shortly 

after the time of the officer of the guard reporting the Alabama’s arrival, he 
heard the drums and fifes of IT. 'SL 8. Greyhound playing, among other tunes, 
the tunc of ‘ Dixie’s liund.’ lie immediately repaired on board, causing 
other national tunes to be played, among which was the United States 
national air, and severely reprimanded the inconsiderate young officer who 
had ordered ‘ Dixie’s Land ’ to be played, calling for his reasons, and writing 
and forwarding them fortliwith, with his report to Commodore Hugh Dunlop, 
O.B., wlio severely reprimanded the officer. 

“As the officer in question had no idea that any U. 8. officer or nan was 
on hoard the Alabama, it must bo evident to Lieutenant-Commander Blake 
that no insult was intended. 

“//. M. S. Greyhound^ Pm't Jtoyal^ Jamaica^ Jamtary^i^ 1SG3.” 


Semmes treated Blake and the prisoners with gene- 
rosity, hut said to another officer that Blake had “ more 
d — d assurance than any man he ever saw,” to attack 
such a vessel as the Alabama with the Hatteras. But 
weak as tlie latter was, she, in the short, unetpial contest, 
so severely handled the rebel craft, that she had to remain 
for a long time in port to be fit for sea again, the repairs 
costing $86,000 in gold. 

Semmes, however, was highly complimented by his 
Government, and his conduct commended to the notice 
of Congress. Blake might say, with Paul Jones, avIio, 
when he heard that Captain Pearson, of the Serapis, 
had been made a knight, after the battle with him, 
remarked: “ If I ever catch him at sea again I’ll make 
a lord of him.” 

Though Blake lost his vessel, lie broke up Semmes’ 
plans, which, if carried out, would have caused us more 
damage than the loss of a dozen such vessels as the 
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Hatteras. He was short of provisions and coal, and in- 
tended to sup2)ly himself Avith these from some of our 
merchant steamers off Galveston, and then run into the 
mouth of the Mississij)^)!, and fall in with and capture 
Banks’ exj)edition. 

But, however these plans might have resulted, the 
noble example set by Blake and his crew was worth more 
than many such vessels. A great example of self-devo- 
tion lives forever, and this brave, hopeless attack of the 
Alabama will be remembered as long as naval heroism 
is recorded. Ever ju’esejit to a commander’s mind, he 
cannot shrink from any contest, however hopeless, when 
his country’s good requires it. 

Blake’s cre^v showed their appreciation of his conduct, 
by sending a petition to tlie Dejpartment, asking that the 
steamer Eutaw might be given him, and they be allowed 
to cruise after the Alabama. They say j “ AVe assure you, 
that if it could be understood that a steamer was actu- 
ally fitting out, under our able commander, hundreds of 
seamen now lost to the service would bo eager to en- 
list.” * * * And again : “ It took the Alabama 
twenty minutes to sink the Ilattoras. But if we once 
get alongside of her with the Eutaw, and Captain Blake 
for her commander, we will either sink or captm’e her 
in half that time.” “ We want satisfaction^ a/nd it lies 
hi your j/ower to j^xice us in a position that wdl give us 
a chance to tahe or destroy this notorious pirate" 

It must be a source of gratification to Blake, to know 
how the crew that fought this hopeless battle under him, 
longed once more to stand on the same deck with him, 
in another encounter -with their common adversary. It 
is higher praise than government oflicials can bestow. A 
crew that so loves and trusts their commander, will 
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never see tlieir flag struck, while their guns can carry 
shot. 

The Eutaw was given Blake, hut, instead of being 
sent after the Alabama, was stationed in the James 
Eiver. Here she was constantly engaged — now in pai’- 
tial engagements with the enemy, and now in transj)ort* 
ing troops. 

In the latter part of 1863, the rebel press annoiinced 
that a movement would soon be made on their part 
Avhich would astonish the world. It actually took place 
on the 24th of Januaiy, 1864. 

In order to understand the object and result expected 
by this movement, it must be remembered, that, with 
our iron-clads, we could go no further than “ Trent 
Reach,” the gi’eatest depth of water beyond being twelve 
and a half fl;et, while they drew thirteen and fourteen feet, 
Findinj; them useless for a dh*ect attack on Richmond, 
and the Government requuing them on the coast, a 
line of strong obstnictions was thrown across the river 
at this point. The iron-clad Onondaga, and a few 
wooden gunboats, were left to prevent the rebels from 
removing them (a force fully adequate to the duty, if 
jiroperly used). The rebels had now their rams, and a 
number of other vessels. Semmes had returned, and ^vas 
appointed to the command of their fleet. Longstreet, 
with twenty-five thousand men, moved to the right of 
the army of the James ; Lee, to the left of the army of 
the Potomac ; and Semmes with his fleet was to force 
the obstructions, pass down, destroying the pontoons, cut- 
ting the connection of the two armies, capture City Point, 
our base of supplies, and take possession of the James 
River. On the day fixed, the rebel fleet came down, 
driving in our pickets, and commenced the removal 
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of our obstructions. The naval commander, instead of 
taking his vessel to the protection of his defences, retired, 
and allowed them to be removed, thus leaving a passage 
for the rebel fleet. Most fortunately for us, two of the 
rebel rams, waiting for the ojjening of the channel, got 
agroimd, tluis frustrating the plan for that night. The 
enemy, however, prej)ared for a second attempt at high 
water the following night. Blake was at this time sta- 
tioned at Deep Bottom, on the “ east side,” to protect the 
right of the “ aiiny of the James.” On the morning of 
the 25th, the commander of the naval division having been 
removed for his conduct on the previous day, Blake took 
command of it. On going on board the Onondaga, he 
found her port propeller disabled ; yet, with her in this 
condition, and only a few small gunboats, he was to con- 
tend with the rebel fleet. A false step, or a moment’s 
hesitation, w'ould endanger the safety of our armies. 
Against the advice of almost all the officers, he got the 
Onondaga, with the assistance of tugs, close to the ob- 
structions, and directly under the fire of the rebel bat- 
teries, and in such a position that, if she was sunk either 
by the rams or torpedo-boats, as he expected, she would 
take the place of the removed obstructions. This action 
j)revented a second attempt, as he was afterward in- 
formed by one of the officers who was attached to the 
rebel fleet. 

A single extract of a letter from Admiral Porter to 
him, will show how great was the service he performed. 
The admiral says : “ Had your predecessor done as well, 
we should now be in possession of the entire rebel navy, 
and on our way to Richmond.” Oil the return of the ad- 
miral from the capture of Fort Fisher, Blake was continued 
in commaud of the iron-clads and naval picket line, and 
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had the pleasure of taking part in the engagement which 
caused the fall of Richmond, and saw the old flag assume 
its proper place on the state house of that city. 

He is now at the head of the Bureau of Navigation, 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
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Often a man devoted to a single ealling or profession 
passes through life without being know but little outside 
of the particular sphere in which he moved. The most 
untiring industry, faithfulness to duty, and signal ability, 
can, at the utmost, only slowly lift him in mere nominal 
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rank or position. It is only rarely that circumstances so 
combine as to allow him in one single effort to show to 
the world what he has been preparing for, or what he is 
capable of doing. This is more especially true of those 
whose studies and training look to outward jdiysical 
results. 

Winslow is an illustration of the truth of this state- 
ment. Although, for nearly thirty years in the naval 
service — an accomplished officer — a thorough commander, 
and a ‘man of great mental ability, yet, but for the for- 
tunate event that brought him in contact with the Ala- 
bama, his real worth would not have been known out- 
side of the naval profession. 

John A. Winslow is a southerner by birth, having 
been bom in Wilmington, North Carolina, November 
19 th, 1811 . On the mother’s side, whose name was 
Sarah E. Anerim, he came from the celebrated llhett 
family of Charleston, but, on the father’s, from the best 
Massachusetts stock, being the seventh generation from 
John Winslow, brother of Edward Winslow, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, and consecrator of Plymouth 
Rock. Edward Winslow, the common ancestor of the 
family which bore such an important part in the early 
history of the Plymouth colony, was from Droutwitch, 
England, ten miles from which the family seat is still 
found. Edward, his son, and afterwards Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay, joined the pilgrims at Leyden. He 
had been just married, but his young wife, true to 
the convictions of duty as himself, left a luxurious 
home and her native land, to encounter the perils and 
hardships of a wilderness, whose solitudes were broken 
only by the cries of wild beasts, and the stiU more fear- 
ful Avar-whoop of the savage. 

19 
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Four brothers joined him in Plymouth colony, one 
of whom was the ancestor of the present renowned com- 
modore. The father of John Winslow was sent from 
Boston, in 1807, to establish the commercial house of 
J. Winslow & Co., which was located at Wilmington. 
This was the way the subject of the present sketch came 
to be born on southern sod. 

When fourteen years of age, he, with his elder 
brother, was sent North to be educated, and placed under 
charge of Rev. Mr. Sewall, of Dedham, to prepare for 
college. The elder brother subsequently entered college ; 
but John’s taste inclining to the navy, he, after two 
years of study, entered the service. He was now only 
sixteen years old, but was immediately ordered on active 
duty to the West Indies in the Falmouth. He remained 
here for nearly three years, being frequently sent on 
boat expeditions from Cuba against pirates. The excite- 
ment and adventure of this kind of life exactly suited 
him, and showed that he had chosen the right profession. 
In 1 829 he brought Poinsett home from Mexico. The next 
year he returned, and the year following was ordered, in 
the same ship, to the Pacific Ocean, where for some two 
years or more he was engaged in the ordinary duties of 
a cruise. He returned in 1833, and was examined and 
promoted to passed midshipman. 

For a year and a half he was now employed on naval 
stations. From 1835 to 1837 he served on the coast of 
Brazil in the Ontario and Erie. In 1839 he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant, and again sent to the coast of Bra- 
zil in the brig Enterprise. Returning from this station, 
he was, in 1842, ordered to the steam-frigate Missouri, 
Captain Newton commanding, which, after being em- 
ployed for some time on the coasts of Cuba and Mexico, 
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was sent to convey Mr. Cushing, minister to China, with 
despatches from President Tyler. 

This unfortunate vessel, it is well known, caught fire 
in the harbor of Gibraltar, and was burned up. Winslow 
was sent back by Cushing with despatches to the Gov- 
ernment, announcing the catastrophe. He was ordered by 
the Navy Department to return and assist in the remov- 
ing of the debris, etc. The wi*eck was finally destroyed 
by being blown up with gunpowder. 

He was afterwards employed on shore stations, till 
December, 1845, when he was ordered on board the 
Cumberland, which soon after sailed, as Commodore Con- 
nor’s flagship, for Mexico. The Mexican War breaking 
out, he was sent, after the battle of Palo Alto, in a boat 
ex])edition up the llio Grande, to prevent the Mexican 
army from crossing tlie river, but which failed to accom- 
plish its object, as the retreating force effected a passage 
higher up. 

Some time after, he was one of a boat expedition 
sent on shore, fourteen miles from Vera Cruz, to get 
water for the fleet. The boats were attacked, when the 
vessels in the distance opened a heavy fire, which drove 
the assailants back, so that water was obtained. 

Soon after, he was drafted with two divisions of the 
flotilla for Tobasco. Caught in a tremendous gale of 
wind, the expedition lay for tlnee days at the mouth of 
the river, unable to enter it. On the 3d, Frontera, three 
miles up the stream, was captured with two steamers 
and some other vessels. The next day, Tobasco was 
reached, and some fourteen vessels captured. Winslow 
landed with his division, and, advancing to the plaza, 
was met with a shower of musket-balls. A sharp con- 
test followed, without material advantage to either side. 
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At night he was ordered to retire, and take down the 
river one of the captured vessels. The next day, the 
Mexicans opened fi’om every battery and fort of the city, 
and a general bombardment followed, which resulted in 
the fleet dropping back to Frontera. 

Winslow’s bearing was so fine, and his gallantly so 
conspicuous on this occasion, that Perry publicly com- 
plimented him, and as a token of his high appreciation 
of his conduct, gave liim the choice of vessels. He se- 
lected the Morris, and sailed to join the fleet at ‘Vera 
Cruz. 

He was next drafted with a division, to sail for Tam- 
pico and capture it. The city, seeing the boats advanc- 
ing, capitulated. Here he remained for six weeks, guard- 
ing the arsenal, until the anival of troops from New 
Orleans. He then returned to the fleet at Vera Cruz, 
and there found HapJiad Semmes — whose vessel, the 
Somers, had been capsized in a squall, and all but thirty 
of the crew lost — ocGupying hi^ room. The two after- 
•wards shared it together, until other aiTangemcnts could 
be made. Under what widely different circumstances 
the same men are sometimes brought together ! To-day, 
a young officer, having lost his vessel and crew, without 
any assigned place, occupies the room of his brother 
officer and friend, until his return. Fighting under the 
same flag, they have a common feeling and sympathy. 
Winslow especially feels for the unfortunate lieutenant, 
whose vessel, with all her armament, is sleeping at the 
bottom of the Gulf. 

Twenty years pass by, and those two officers meet 
off the coast of France as deadly enemies, sailing under 
different flags. A. fierce conflict follows, and when it is 
over Semmes is again swimming for his life, not towards 
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tlie flag of Ms country, to find shelter in his friend’s room, 
but away from it, and fi-om that former friend, to seek 
protection under a foreign flag. The two meetings stand 
in strange and striking contrast to each other. 

In February, 1847, Winslow was drafted into the 
Mississippi, Commodore Perry commanding, and not long 
after returned home. All hands being detached from the 
vessel, as she was ordered to be altered for a flagship, 
he was sent to Boston on ordnance duty. In March, the 
following year, he sailed as first lieutenant in the Sara- 
toga for Mexico. The vessel stopping at Ilayti, where 
the revolution was then in progress, he landed at night 
in a boat to bring olf the refugees, which he succeeded in 
doing, marching unmolested through the town, though 
dark visages crowded around his little band. These 
being sent to Jamaica, he sailed for Yucatan, where he 
was actively engaged in supplying the inhabitants with 
aims, <fec., to enable them to repel an invasion of the 
Mosquito Indians. Having completed this task, he 
went to Tampico, Vera Cruz, and other ports, to gather 
up and send home what belonged to the United States, 
and which had been left there at the close of the war. 

Hetuming in the summer of 1849, he had a rest of 
two years, and was then ordered to the frigate St. Law- 
rence, and sailed on a cruise in the Pacific. Visiting the 
various ports of South America, the islands of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, <fec., he was absent three yearn and five 
months, engaged in active duty all the while. Ketum- 
ing in the spring of 1855, he was ordered on recruiting 
duty to Boston. In the following September, he was 
promoted to commander. From that time till the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, he perfoimed various duties 
along the coast, acting, in the mean time, as light-house 
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inspector. With that patriotism and devotion to duty 
which have ahv^ays distinguished him, the moment he 
heard that the flag he loved so well had been fired upon, 
he hastened to Washington, and applied for active service. 
He was ordered to join Foote at St. Louis, where the 
latter was fitting out a flotilla. To extemporize, equip, 
and man a fleet on the Mississippi, in the short time re- 
quired, was no ordinary task, yet the whole work was 
put on him, and a half dozen other ofllcers. Not only 
Avere the vessels to l)e constructed out of such material 
as they could at once lay hands on, but gun-cairiages had 
to be made, guns cast, and cordage and anchors procured, 
and then western boatmen taken and drilled into “ men- 
of- war’s men.” Foote had gi‘eat confidence in him, and 
Avhen the fleet was ready, he directed him to make an 
experimental trip with it. He did so, and reported 
the result to the former, who expressed great gratifica- 
tion with it. He then took the first division of the flotilla 
down the river, and joined Grant at Cairo, Foote remain- 
ing in charge of the second division. Having performed 
this duty, he Avas ordered back to St. Louis to relieve 
Foote, and bring doAvn the second division also. While 
in charge of this, and in command of the flagship Ben- 
ton, which had got hard aground, he met with an acci- 
dent, which came near depriving the country of his valu- 
able services. While superintending the work of getting 
the unwieldy monster off shore, the chain attached to 
it parted with the tremendous strain put upon it, and 
the broken link, flying Avith the force of a cannon ball, 
struck his left arm, tearing out the tendons, and making a 
frightful wound. Crippled and bleeding, he was carried 
to his couch, where he lay helpless for some time. As 
soon as he was able, he Avent home to recover ; but, just 
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as Foote was leaving for Fort Pillow, he joined him 
again. After the action at this place, he was ordered 
up to hurry down the rams, and did not rejoin the fleet 
till after the action at Memphis. He was then ordered 
to relieve the ofllcer in command of the division at St. 
Charles, White River, where the Mound City had been 
blown up, in the capture of the place. The object of 
this expedition, aided by one regiment under Colonel 
Fitchj was to succor General Curtis. But the enemy was 
in too great force, and attacked the fleet with rifles every 
day, keeping the shores aflame with their fire. In the 
mean time, the river began to fall rapidly, and, in order 
to detain the fleet until it would be left aground, the 
enemy sunk vessels in the channel. For awhile, it 
seemed probable that Winslow would be caught as 
Porter was up the Red River, but by great effort he 
succeeded in destroying the sunken hulks, and reached 
the Mississippi in safety. He now took the Cincinnati, 
and joined the fleet en route for Vicksburg. Effecting a 
junction with the lower fleet, in the action that followed 
he covered the mortar boats. Remaining here two weeks, 
he was sent back to Memphis to cooperate with Shennan 
and take charge of the river above. While he was en- 
gaged in sending out various expeditions against tlie 
guerillas, and moving backwai*d and forward to keep the 
river free of obstructions from the pestilent gangs, Davis 
vras relieved from command of the fleet. Winslow now 
applied to the Department to be transferred to sea-serv- 
ice, as one more congenial to his tastes. The pilots and 
volunteer officers, hearing of this, waited upon him, and 
informed him that they were about sepding a delegation 
to Washington, to request the President to give him 
command of the fleet, and to say that, if he refused. 
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they should in a body resign. They also infonned him, 
to his surprise, that a similar application had been made 
after the battle of Fort Pillow, and now, if their request 
was uot granted, they should leave the service. Though 
gratified at this voluntary, strong testimonial of the 
attachment of the officers to him, he was grieved at the 
action they contemplated. In the first place, he wished 
no promotion obtained in this way. In the second 
place, a true patriot himself, he desired that the country 
should have the services of these gallant men, no matter 
what became of him. He told them so, and that they 
must on no account let any personal matter come be- 
tween them and their country — tliat had the first and 
last claim on them. Inspiring them with his own un- 
selfish and patriotic spirit, he succeeded in dissuading 
them from their purpose. 

Fortunately for his own fame, and the honor of his 
country, and especially of the navy, his request to be 
transfeiTcd to sea service was granted, and he was 
shortly afterwards ordered to take command of the 
Kearsarge. He joined the vessel in the early part of the 
year 1863, and was ordered to the coast of Europe to 
watch rebel cruisers. It was with a sense of relief and 
freedom he found himself once more on the broad bosom 
of the ocean, which had been his home for so many 
years. A man, who, all his life, had been accustomed to 
the deck and armament of a man-of-war, felt ill at ease 
in the cramped-up, nondescript craft that composed the 
western fiotilla. Besides, this dodging about up crooked 
narrow streams, fighting guerillas on shore, and raking for 
torpedoes on the bottom of rivers, is to the thorough- 
trained sailor and commander very much what bush- 
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whacking and guerilla fighting is to a brave and able 
commander on shore. 

In command of a fine vessel, with a noble crew under 
him, and out on the open sea, Winslow lacked nothing 
to complete his happiness but to meet a rebel cruiser, 
his equal in size and armament, in a fair sea-fight. 

The rebel vessel Florida, having been heard of off 
the coast of South America, he was sent in search of 
her. 

Subsequently, he cruised in the channels off the coast 
of England and France. Here he was constantly kept 
in hot water by the French and English Governments, 
which complained of his violations of the neutrality 
laws. The French, petulant and complaining, ordered 
the French pilots not to serve him, and he had to 
become his own pilot, which, fortunately, he was per- 
fectly able to be, showing these gentlemen that he knew 
the waters that washed their coast quite as well as they 
did. Finding the Florida in Brest, and about to sail, he 
blockaded the port, and, though it was midwinter, the 
stormiest season of the year, he boldly canied his ship 
into intricate bays, along leeshores, through races whore 
the eddying currents swept at the rate of seven knots an 
hour, and where ships had never been before, with a 
skill and daring that made the French pilots stare with 
surprise. They could not comprehend what to them 
seemed the recklessness of the American commander, 
who, without a pilot, would undauntedly steam through 
channels along which the sea ran like a torrent, the 
breakers foaming and thundering on each side of him, 
and where a vessel had never before been known to go. 
In any commander but one who knew the ground 
thoroughly, it would have been madness; for he was 
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more than once caught in these dangerous channels in 
gales ti l at strewed the shores of England with wrecks. 

In the presence of such a bold and vigilant enemy 
the Florida dared not leave port The duty that Wins- 
low performed was, in this cold and stormy season, a most 
trying one. Yet the crew, inspired with his own energy 
and enthusiasm, cheerfully seconded all his efforts. 

At length, however, he got short of provisions, and 
was reluctantly compelled to set sail for Cadiz, to, obtain 
sii])plies. Taking advantage of his forced absence, the 
Florida slipped out of port and put to sea. Winslow, 
however, was soon back, and steamed in search of the 
fugitive. Overhauling one vessel after another only to 
find them French vessels, he was compelled at last to ac- 
knowledge that the enemy which he had watched so 
long and faithfully was beyond his reach. 

Having been foiled in his efforts to capture the Flor- 
ida, he proceeded to Calais, where he had learned that 
the rebel steamer llappahannock was. He lay off this 
port for two long months, watching and waiting in vain 
for the rebel to put to sea. 

At length, one day on running into Ostend — a short 
trip, which would not interfere with his keeping the Rap- 
pahannock from putting to sea — a pilot in the employ of 
the rebels ran the vessel plump ashore, breaking through 
the piers. Winslow saw at once that it was done on 
purpose, and, divining the object, was roused by it into 
tenfold energy and determination. He sternly ordered 
every from the ship, resolved to be his own pilot, 
and, summoning all hands, went to work, and by great 
efforts hove off his ship before morning. 

The commander of the Rappahannock, who was wait- 
ing for this calamity to befall Winslow, the moment he 
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heard of it accepted the French terms that had been 
dictated to him, and prepared to put to sea. Winslow, 
however, who was kept informed of his movements, heard 
of it, and immediately hoisted anchor, and, without wait- 
ing for some of his officers and crew who were on shore 
to come on board, steamed out of the harbor. When the 
morning sun broke over the sea, the rebel commander, 
to his astonishment, saw his enemy once more off the 
port of .Calais. He now gave it up, and taking every- 
thing out of the ship finally dismantled her. 

Seeing this enemy disposed of, Winslow went to Flush- 
ing to repair in dock. He had scarcely completed his 
repairs when he received a telegram stating that the Ala- 
bama had arrived in Cherbourg. This was exciting news 
— all hands were called, and the bow of the Kearsarge 
was quickly cleaving the waves towards Cherbourg. 
Two days after, he lay oft’ the port. 

Semmes, the commander of the Alabama, when he 
was informed of the arrival of the Kearsarge, sent Wins- 
low the following challenge ; 


CONFEDKKATA StEAMEU AlABAMA, ) 
CiiKRBOURO, June lHh, 1864. ) 

Sir, — I hear that you were informed by tlie United States Consul that the 
Kearsarge was to come to this port solely for the prisoners landed by me, 
and that she was to depart in twenty-four hours. I desire you to say to the 
United States Consul that iny intention is to figlit the Kearsarge as soon as I 
can make the necessary arrangements. I hope these will not detain mo 
more than till to-morrow evening, or next morning, at the farthest. I beg 
she will not depart before I am ready to go out. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

B. Semmes, Ca: tain. 


Semmes may liave heard that the mission of the 
Kearsarge was the peaceful, timid one he represents, 
but we do not believe he, for one moment, credited the 
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rumor. He knew perfectly well that his old friend had 
been chasing him half round the globe to get a fight out 
of him, and had heard too that he had said that, if they 
ever met, one ship or the other would go to the bottom, 
and the introduction of this pretended “ hearsay ” was 
meant as a taunt. Irritated at being so long chased and 
held up to the world as a pirate, and now confronted by 
his old messmate and present foe, he thought he Avould 
irritate in turn, by hinting that the Kearsarge would 
hasten to get out of harm’s way. He knew better — he 
knew that he had got to remain a prisoner in that port, 
or sneak away clandestinely, Avhich would be a confession 
of weakness and fear, or fight. Winslow quietly waited 
for five days, perfectly willing to give the Alabama 
ample time to complete all her arrangements. 

The Sabbath moraing of the 19th of June was a lovely 
one. No strong wind lashed the sea into waves, but a 
gentle breeze came drifting in from the ocean, bringing a 
slight haze, through which the summer sun shone with a 
softened radiance upon the deep. Semmes had made no 
concealment of his intended fight, nor of the time it 
would come off, and the news that it was expected to 
take place on this Sunday morning had spread over the 
surrounding country, so that an excursion train Avas sent 
down from Paris, loaded with passengers to witness it. 
A photographer perched himself with all his apparatus 
in a church toAver that overlooked the neighboring sea, 
in order to obtain a sketch of the approaching combat. 
The port swarmed Avith boatmen offering their boats to 
those Avho Avished to go out and witness it, and the quiet 
toAvn of Cherbourg looked as if some great fete was about 
to come off. There were two, however, Avho did not feel 
30 — Captains Semmes and WinsloAV. Each kncAV the 
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other well — his bravery and resolution — and that the ap- 
proaching struggle would be a desperate and decisive one. 
Semines was determined to fight his ship to the last, and 
was well aware that the proud American flag swaying 
far out to sea would never go down before his guns, ex- 
cept it went to the bottom. The night before, he had told 
M. Bonfils, the agent of the Confederate government in 
port, that he was a Roman Catholic, and, as he would not 
be able to attend divine service the next day, requested 
him to attend mass and have it offered up for him. He 
(lid so, but the prayers, it seems, were unanswered. 

Winslow was equally serious, for, notwithstanding his 
confidence in his ship, the crew, and himself, he knew 
how often the fate of a battle turns on a chance shot. 
His life, his reputation, and the honor of his flag, he was 
well aware, were in jeopardy, and were all to be cast at 
once on the doubtful issue of an even-handed fight. Of 
only one thing he was certain, that, ere that Sabbath sun 
touched the western waves, his fame would be secure, his 
flag victorious, and the scourge of the ocean no more, 
or he and his good ship would be lying together on the 
bottom of the deep. But quietly making all his prepa- 
rations, he seriously committed himself and the flag of 
his country to Him who lifts up or casts down, accord- 
ing to His sovereign pleasure. The Alabama bore the 
motto, “ Aide toi et Dieu t’aidera,” Help yourself and 
God will help you.” 

Semmes, in his plundering career, had accumulated 
sixty chronometers, which he took the precaution to "send 
ashore, that thev might be saved in case of disaster to his 
ship. 

Spectators, in the mean time, crowded every spot that 
commanded a view of the neighboring sea, and the most 
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intense excitement prevailed among the vast throng. 
A little after nine, as the church bells were ringing, call- 
ing people to the house of prayer, the Alabama cast loose, 
and began to steam out of the harbor. As the graceful 
vessel slowly drift;ed past the mole, black with the eager 
crowd, a mighty shout rent the air, and “ God speed 
you !” rolled over the quiet waters of the bay. For a re- 
sponse, came back the stem roll of drums beating to quar- 
ters. About ten o’clock, Winslow, through his glass, saw 
the head of the steamer coming round the end of the 
mole, some three miles distant, and immediately beat to 
quarters. The French steamer Couronne accompanied the 
Alabama, till she reached the limits of French waters, 
and then steamed back Avithout Avaiting to AAdtness the 
combat. The English yacht Deerhound also folloAved 
after — the oAvner of Avhich, having received a telegraph at 
Caen, informing him of the expected fight, had has- 
tened doAvn Avith his Avife and family to witness it. 
Detennined to be a close spectator, at the rii^k of receiving 
a random shot, he kept on after the Couronne had turned 
back. By a singular coincidence this yacht was built by 
the famous, or rather infamous, house of Laird & Co., 
that had also built the Alabama, with Avhich the rebels 
had driven our commerce from the ocean. She was noAV 
to Airitncss what the handhvork of these rebel sympathiz- 
ers Avould do, 

WinsloAV, as soon as he descried his antagonist ap- 
proaching, turned his vessel and steamed slowly seaAvard, 
for the double purpose of avoiding the question of juris- 
diction, and to have the battle take place so far fi'om 
shore that his adversary, if crippled, could not take 
refuge in port, before he had time to finish him. The 
Alabama followed after, and for awhile it looked ftom 
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shore like a chase, rather than a fight. But when 
Winslow had got about seven miles out, he turned short 
about, and, putting on steam, steered straight for his 
enemy, intending to run him down. Semmes, discover- 
ing his design, slowed his engines and sheered off, thus 
presenting his starboard battery to the Kearsarge. The 
latter was now about a mile oft' and was moving steadily 
ahead, when there suddenly came sharp puffs of smoke 
from the side of the Alabama, followed by the deep 
thunder* of her guns rolling over the tranquil sea. The 
shot and shell fiew over the Kearsarge, cutting up her 
rigging, but effecting no serious damage. Like the gal- 
lant Hull, in the first sea-fight of the war of 1812 , 
Winslow made no reply, but sternly ordered the en- 
gineer to put on more steam, and the noble steamer the 
next moment was dashing the foam from her bows, as 
she pressed forward for a death grapple. In two min- 
utes came another broadside, and then another, yet not 
a gun replied. Silently and sternly Winslow kept on 
his way, but, as he approached, bows on, he saw that he 
was in danger of being raked, and therefore, when about a 
half a mile distant, he sheered, so as to bring his own 
broadside to bear, and fired his first gun. The crashing 
shot and bursting shell, that made the rebel ship trem- 
ble, showed Semmes that his adversary intended to 
throw away no shot in this deadly encounter. Wheel- 
ing, Winslow again pressed on under a full head of 
steam, in order to get in close range, but soon sheered 
and poured in another broadside. In about ten minutes, 
the spanker gaff of the Alabama and the ensign came 
do'\yn on a run. These were immediately replaced, and 
the fight went on! The two vessels were now steaming 
at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour — and every 
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few minutes sheering, so as to bring their broadsides to 
bear, they were forced to fight in circles, swinging 
steadily around an ever changing centre. The firing, 
^vhen within a quarter of a mile of each other, was 
rapid and terrible. Two guns of the Kearsarge, carrying 
eleven-inch shells, did tearful damage, making great 
gaps in the hull of the enemy. The former, in the mean 
time, received but little injury from the wild firing of 
her antagonist. But, about twenty minutes after the 
conflict began, a sixty-pound Blakely shell passed'through 
her bulwarks, and, bursting with a terrific e:q)losion on 
the quarter-deck, wounded three of the crew of the 
pivot-gun. One of them was named William Gowin, 
who, tliough pale and suffering acutely, was carried to 
the surgeon with a smile on his face ; “ It is all right,” 
said the brave fellow, “ we are whipping the Alabama. 
I willingly lose my leg or life, if necessary ; ” anti, as 
the heavy broadsides shook the deck, he would comfort 
his ttvo wounded comrades by telling them that “ victo- 
ry Avas certain.” And as ever and anon the cheers of 
the crew were borne to his ears, when they saw the 
shell and shot planted in a vital part of the Alabama, 
he would wave his hand over his head, and give a faint 
cheer in reply. A time hero to the last, when the battle 
was over, and he found himself dying, he exclaimed, 
“ I am willing to die, for we have won a glorious vic- 
tory ! ” With a crew composed of such men, a com- 
mander can never suffer defeat. 

The difference between the firing of the two vessels 
was very marked. The Alabama fired rapidly — almost 
two guns to the Kearsarge’s one — ^but very wild. Now 
a shot would enter the starboard gangway, a shell here, 
and another there, cut away planking, or crash through 
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the engine house, while the rigging seemed alive with 
the hissing, exploding missiles, yet none of them doing 
but little damage. Winslow, on the contrary, fought 
his ship as coolly as though engaged in mere practice. 
To the different officers he said, “ Don’t let tlie men fire 
too rapidly. Point the heavy guns below rather tlian 
above the water-line, and sweep the decks with the 
lighter onea” It is astonishing to sec how the character 
and bearing of a commander affect the conduct of the 
crew. * Receiving their inspiration from him, the gunners 
pointed their pieces with the coolness and precision the}' 
would have done if firing at a target, the only evi- 
dence of excitement being the cheers tliat rose over the 
thunder of the guns, as they saw a huge gap open in 
the side of the Alabama, where an eleven-inch shell 
entered at her water-line. Besides her regular armament, 
the Kearsarge had a twelve-pound howitzer, which was 
wholly useless in tlie fight, unless the vessels came to 
such close quartei’s that grape could be used. This 
piece was put in charge of two old quartermasters, “ the 
two Dromios ” of the ship, as they were laugldngly 
called, with orders not to fire until directed to do so. 
llie jolly old salts, however, had no intention of remain- 
ing idle, while their messmates were having, as they 
said, “ all the fun.” So when the combat thickened, and 
the enemy’s shells and shot came bursting and tumbling 
about their ears, they forgot their orders, and loaded 
and fired their howitzer, as though the battle rested 
solely on their exertions. They knew perfectly well that 
it was a mere waste of ammunition, yet they greeted 
each discharge with a loud cheer, and between the shots 
would curse and swear at each other, for not making 

better hits, in the most approved man-of-war style. 

20 
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Tills droll exliibition drew peals of laughter from the 
crew, that sounded strangely amid the din and uproar 
of the awful cannonade that shook the deep. The 
officers saw at a glance in what excellent condition for 
cool, effective fighting, this jolly humor kept the men, 
and, amused themselves at the ludicrous picture which 
those old privileged favorites of the ship presented, did 
not interfere, and let them fire on until their entire box 
of ammunition was exhausted. 

On the Alabama, a veiy different scene presented 
itself. Stripped to their shirts and drawers, the heated 
gunners worked their pieces with desperate energy ; for 
the ripping planks and shuddering hull, and splintered 
masts,- and bloody decks, told them that this mode of 
fighting could not last long. One shot alone disabled 
a gun, and killed and wounded eighteen men. Another 
exploded in the coal .bunks, completely blocking up the 
engine-room, while on every side the ship . seemed to be 
incessantly struck with Titanic sledge-hammers. Thus 
round and round in their fiery, cloudy circles, the well- 
matched steamers swept — the Kearsarge edging nearer 
and neai’er as she moved on her pathway of flame, 
Winslow straining every nerve to get to closer quarters, 
Avhere he could sweep the decks of his adversary with 
grape. At the seventh rotation, as the American com- 
mander was just getting warmed to- his work, or rather 
when, as he said, he “ mpposed tJie action for hot worl& 
had just commenced" he saw the Alabama set her fore 
tiysail and two jibs, and turn her head towards the 
shore. He knew at once that it was all up with her, 
for she limped heavily on her way, and, steaming after 
her, poured in shot and shell with such destructive 
power, that in a few moments the rebel flag came down. 
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and a white flag was run up. He at once ordered the 
firing to cease. But, in less than two minutes, the enemy 
opened again with two guns, when the Kearsarge sudden- 
ly belched forth flames, and, steaming grandly ahead, was 
laid across her adversary’s bows, for raking, just as the 
white flag was a second time run up. 

In a few moments, boats were seen lowering into the 
water, and an officer in one of them rowed quickly along- 
side, saying that the ship had surrendered and was sink- 
ing, and that with Winslow’s permission he would return 
and bring off the prisoners. 

But scarcely twenty minutes passed, Avhen the Ala- 
bama threw her bows high out of the water, like some 
huge drowning animal making a last struggle for life — 
the mainmast, which had been half cut in two by a shot, 
breaking off in the effort — and then with one heavy lurch 
went to the bottom, with all her armament and a part 
of her crew.^ leaving only the swirling waters to tell 
where she had gone down. Amid the eddying waves 
that clashed above her descending form, a crowd of 
human heads were seen struggling for life. Winslow 
immediately ordered the only two boats he had left, to be 
lowered, and hasten to the rescue of the drowning men. 
Observing the yacht Deerhound steaming towards the 
scene of disaster, he called out, “For God’s sake, do what 
you can to save them !” She*immediately began to pick up 
the swimmers, and soon the boats of the Kearsarge Avere 
on the spot engaged in the same humane Avork. Semmes, 
nearly exhausted, Avas picked up by the Deerhound. The 
moment he was on board, he begged not to be delivered 
up to WinsloAV, and Avas placed in the bottom of the boat 
and covered Avith hammock cloths. As soon as she had 
got her load, the Deerhound steamed rapidly aAvay for 
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the English coast. Mr. Lancaster knew that in doing 
this he was carrying off our prisoners, and had Winslow 
anticipated such faithlessness, or want of honor, he would 
have brought the Englishman to with a shot. 

Captain Semmes, in his report, written while smart- 
ing under his defeat, said, “ The enemy fired on me five 
times after my colors had been struck. It is charitable 
to suppose that a shij)-of-war of a Christian nation could 
not have done this intentionally.” Why, then, does he 
mention it at all, or in a way that clearly shoAvs that he 
wants the reader believe it Avas done on purpose ? A 
man of any sagacity Avould have left this out, for he 
Avould have knoAvn that so preposterous a supposition 
would not be believed by any one, and Avould damage 
nobody but himself. 

The disparity of loss in this engagement Avaa very 
remarkable — the Kearsarge, though receiving twice as 
many shots as she gave, had only thrcQ killed and 
Avounded hi all, Avhile, according to Semmes’ OAvn report, 
his loss Avas thirty, or ten times as great as that of his 
adversary. If tlie same proportion had been preserved, 
under an equal number of shots, the loss would have 
been as one to about twenty. 

This naval engagement, which lasted only a little 
over an hour, and resijlted in such a triumphant victory, 
created a most profound sensation in Europe, and the 
English papers discussed it in a manner and spirit that 
at this time only provokes a smile of derision. One 
said that the Alabama, having just returned from a long 
voyage, was not in a condition to fight — forgetting that 
this reflected quite as severely on Semmes as his defeat, 
for he was not compelled to fight till he Avas prepared. 
He could have staid in Cherbourg a month, if he 
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liked, or until he was in a condition to go to sea. An 
officer who knowingly and nnnecessarily takes his ship 
into action, when she is not in a seaworthy condition, is 
not fit to command one. 

Another, apparently seeing the dilemma in which 
this placed the rebel commander, said that it was 
probable that Semmes knew that his ship was not 
only in a dilapidated condition, but that she was too 
far gone ever to be rendered fit for service again, and, 
in the true spirit of chivalry, resolved to give her a 
glorious death, and so go out and sink her alongside 
with her colors flying. This is a worse explanation than 
the other, for it makes Semmes a barbarian. Rather 
than his ship should rot in the port of Cherbourg, he 
would destroy all that gallant crew, which had follo\ved 
him so long. Besides, the ship did not go down with 
her colors flying, but with the white flag of surrender 
alone fluttering in the breeze. But the great explana- 
tion of the defeat was the disparity between the two 
vessels. It was affirmed, without the least knowdedgo of 
the facts, that the Keai*sarge was the heavier vessel, 
with heavier armament, and a lai’ger crew. This was 
the stereotyped excuse offered by Englishmen for those 
astounding victories in almost every single-handed sea- 
fight that occurred between the national vessels in the 
war of 1812 . 

Although this attempt to pluck away Winslow’s 
well-earned laurels, was owing in some measure to the 
sympathy generally felt in England towards the South, 
it is, doubtless, mainly to be attributed to the fact that 
the Alabama was an English ship, armed with English 
guns, and fought by an English crew, so that they 
felt it was a combat between an English and Ameri 
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can sLip-of-war. It was this that made them feel so sore. 
If the Alabama had been victorious, it would have been 
claimed really as an English victory. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the English vessel having gone to the bottom, there 
was nothing left them but the old absurd cry of an 
unequal fight. 

Again, Semmes and his English friends endeavored 
to lessen the victory, by saying that the Kearsaige 
Avas iron-plated, the fonner asserting that he did not 
know, till the action was over, that she was iron-clad. 
Now, this iron-plating was simply some spare chain- 
cable, hung over the vessel amidships, and boxed over 
with planking. Its main object was to protect the 
engines, as the Kearsarge was lightly loaded with coal, 
while the Alabama was so deeply loaded, that her en- 
gines were protected without it. This, doubtless, is the 
reason Semmes did not resort to the same expedient, for 
it had become a custom among all vessels t.o do so, ever 
since Farragut had set the example at New Orleans. 

Semmes exhibits his ow character in a painful light 
in his report, which abounds in transparent falsehood, 
either direct or implied. He was perfectly aware of the 
existence of these chains, for he said, some days previous 
to the fight, “ that they were only attached together %vith 
rope-yara, and would drop into the water with the first 
shot.” If these chains were really of such vast service, 
and he neglected to put them on his own ship, it would 
have been much better for his reputation had he said 
nothing about it. 

The following figures show how much reliance can 
be placed on Captain Semmes’ statements. He says, “The 
enemy was heavier than myself, both in ship, battery 
and crew:” 
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Length over all, 

Length in water-line, 

Alabama 

220 feet. 

EEA.K8AROB. 

214i feet. 

210 “ 

198i “ 

Beam, 

32 “ 

33 “ 

Depth, 

17 « 

16 “ 

Horse-power — two engines, 

300 each. 

400 

Tonnage, 

1160 

1031 


Thus, it will be seen that the Alabama was the 
lougest vessel, deepest vessel, possessing greater engine 
power, and the heaviest vessel. Besides, she had one 
more gun than the Kearsarge, although the latter, by 
her large guns, threw the heaviest broadside. But, 
during the engagement, the Kearsarge fought only five 
guns, while the Alabama fought seven. The latter 
also fired nearly double the number of shots that the 
former did. Hence, so far as the amount of metal 
thrown, the Alabama had clearly the best of it. It 
is true the Kearsarge had one great advantage, which 
we cheerfully concede: she carried American guns, 
chiefly Dahlgrens, while the Alabama’s armament was 
wholly English. Thus much as to Semmes’ statement 
that the Kearsarge was heavier both in ship and battery. 

We will now examine the captain’s statement that 
his antagonist outnumbered him in the crew. It is a 
matter of small moment, however, in an engagement like 
this, which was fought by shot and shell alone ; for in 
such an encounter, any more men than are necessary to 
work the guns and handle the ship, are in the way. It 
is only in boarding, or close quarters, where the numeri- 
cal superiority of the crew gives any advantage. 

But be that as it may, the Kearsarge’s vast superi- 
ority in crew consisted of just sixteen men. Winslow 
reports his crew, including officers and sick, one hundred 
and sixty-three. Many of the English papers made the 
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crew of the Alabama to consist of only about one hun- 
dred peraons. Mr. Mason, Confederate representativ^e 
in London, declared, over his own signature, that it 
numbered just one hundred and twenty. But three 
days after, the Liverpool Mercury published a complete 
list of the crew of the Alabama, giving the names of 
all, except those picked up by the Deerhound, and this 
list sums up one hundred and three. Now, the latter 
picked up forty-four, thus making in all one hundred and 
forty-seven against one hundred and sixty-three. The 
simple truth is, that there never was, and probably 
never will be, a naval duel between two vessels more 
equally matched than these. The secret of success lay 
here, as it did in the single-handed fights between British 
and American frigates in the war of 1812 , not in supe- 
rior bravery, or seamanship, or vessels, but in superior 
gunnery. Dahlgren’s guns here vindicated themselves. 

The Constitution was ready to go again into action 
in a few houi’s after the Guerriere went to the bottom — 
so, subsequently, every spar was standing in her, while 
the Java lay a helpless wreck on the ocean. So now, 
the Kearsarge liad hardly begun to fight, when the 
Alabama went down with all her dead on board. 

. A great deal of noise was made over Semmes’ chival- 
rous character, because he threw his sword into the sea, 
rather than surrender it to his enemy — on which the 
London News sarcastically remaihs, “he had better 
thrown over his trumpet with the sword.” 

The conduct of Mr. Lancaster, owner of the yacht, 
met with universal condemnation on both sides of 
the water. Urged by Winslow to help those who he 
knew had surrendered themselves prisoners of war, he 
no sooner got Captain Semmes and some forty more 
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aboard his vessel, than he steamed away, at the rate of 
thirteen knots an hour, for Southampton. He dared 
not return to Cherbourg, for he knew he was acting 
the part of a thief, and so made haste to get into an 
English port. So hard was he scourged for his dis- 
honorable conduct, that he found it necessary to publish 
a defence, which only made the matter worse. He says, 
“ Captain Winslow’s request to help save the crew was 
not accompanied with any stipulation, to the effect that 
I should deliver up the rescued men to him as prisoners. 
If it had been, I should have declined the task, because 
I should have deemed it dishonorable — ^that is, inconsis- 
tent with my notions of honor — to lend my yacht and 
crow, for the purpose of rescuing those brave men from 
drowning, only to hand them over to their enemies for 
imprisonment, ill treatment, and perhaps execution.” 

What a confession is this for a member of the Eoyal 
Yacht Squadron to make ? Because Winslow made no 
stijmlation that he should deliver up to him men who had 
sm’rendered and were prisoners of war, and hence just as 
much his, by the laws of nations and the laws of honor, 
as though they were on board his vessel, he therefore felt 
justified in running away wdth them ! That is, if Wins- 
low saw a large amount of his own property floating 
about, and in danger of being lost, and should ask Mr. 
Lancaster to help him save it, the latter, after picking 
up a good boat-load, would run away with it, because 
the request to save it was not accompanied with a stipu- 
lation that he should return it to the lawful owner ! 

One hardly knows which to admire most in this 
barefaced statement — its morals or its logic. Again he 
says: “I should have deemed it inconsistent with my 
notions of honor to lend my yacht and crew for the pur- 
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pose of rescuing those brave men from drowning, <fec.” 
His sense of honor would have forced him to look stolid- 
ly on and see those men drown, rather than save them, 
if they were to be held as prisoners. This certainly is 
a most extraordinary exhibition of honor, and exists no- 
where, ^ve apprehend, except in the British Isles. One 
would think that a proper feeling of honor, not to say 
of humanity, would prompt a man to consult the men 
struggling for life, to know whether they preferred to go to 
the bottom, or be saved as prisoners. They had already 
taken their choice, and surrendered rather than sink with 
the ship, and now asked to be saved. But this English- 
man, with his notions of honor, thinks that they did not 
know what was best for themselves, and rather than 
save them on the very terras they had accepted, he would 
have allowed them to drown. 

One ciin imagine this pompous Englishman moving 
off with his yacht, while the half-drowning crew is 
despairingly calling on him to save them, with the 
reply : “ Captain Winslow has ordered me to give you 
up as prisoners, and it is inconsistent with ray sense of 
honor to save you on those terms — and you had better 
go to the bottom.” 

If Captain Winslow had dreamed how little sense of 
honor the man possessed, he would have wakened him up 
to the sense of it with shot and shell, in a manner that 
would have taught him better logic and better manners. 

We venture to say that it will be the last time a 
vessel of the Koyal Yacht Squadron will be a close 
spectator of a naval engagement in which one of the 
combatants is an American ship of war. 

Captain Winslow received the following highly com- 
l)limcntary letter from the Secretary of the Navy, who did 
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not attempt to conceal his great delight at the summary 
destruction of this vessel, which almost alone had driven 
our commerce from the seas. 


“ Navy Department, July 6, 1S63. 

“Sir; — Your brief despatcJies of the 19tli and 20th ultimo, informing the 
Department tliat the piratical craft Alabama, or “290,” had been sunk, on 
the 19tli of June, near meridian, by the Kearsarge, under your command, was 
this day received. I congratulate you on your good fortune in meeting this 
vessel, which had so long avoided the fastest ships, and some of tlio most 
vigilant and' intelligent officers of the service, and, for the ability displayed 
in this combat, you have the thanks of the Department. 

“ You will express to the officers and crew of the Kearsarge, the satisfac- 
tion of the Government at the victory over a vessel, superior in tonnage, 
superior in number of guns, and superior in the number of her crow. The 
battle was so brief, the victory so decisive, and the comparative results so 
striking, that the country will be reminded of the brilliant actions of our 
infant Navy, wdiich have been repeated and illustrated in this engagement. 

“The Alabama represented the best maritime efforts of the most skilful 
English workshops. Her battery was composed of the well-tried thirty-two 
pounders, of fifty-seven hundred weight, of the famous 68-pounder of the 
British Navy, and of the only successful rifled 100-pounder yet produced in 
Eugland. The crew were generally recruited in Great Britain, and many of 
them received superior training on board her majesty’s gunnery ship, the 
Excellent. 

“ The Kearsarge is one of the first gunboats built at our Navy Yards, at 
the commencement of the rebellion, and lacks the improvements of vessels 
now under construction. The principal guns composing her battery had 
never been previously tried in an exclusively naval engagement, yet, in one 
hour you succeeded in sinking your antagonist, thus fully ending her preda- 
tory career, and killed many of her crew, without injury to tho Kearsarge, 
or tho loss of a single life on your vessel. Our countrymen have reason to 
be satisfied, that in this as in every naval action of tliis unhappy war, 
neither the ships, the guns, nor the crews, have been deteriorated, but that 
they maintain the abilities and continue the renown which ever adorned our 
naval annals, 

“The President has signified his intention to recommend that you 
receive a vote of thanks, in order that you may be advanced to the grade of 
Commodore. Lieutenant Commander James S. Thornton, the executive 
officer of the Kearsarge, will be recommended to the Senate for advancement 
ten numbers in his grade, and you will report to the Department the names 
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of any others of the officers and crow, whose good conduct on tliis occasion 
entitle them to especial mention. 

Very respectfully, 

GIDEON WELLES, 

Secretary of the Imvy. 

‘‘Captain John A. Winslow, 

ComiVg. IT, S, Steamer Kearsarge^ Cherbourg^ France'^ 

But if the Government was delighted and Europe ex- 
cited over the result of this naval conflict, the people of 
this country were filled with unbounded enthusiasm. 
This vessel had seemed as ubiquitous as the Flying 
Dutchman — so erratic were her movements, and rapid 
her transitions, that the most experienced ofiicers that 
were sent in pursuit of her invariably returned bafiled. 
Tlie swiftest steamers scoured the ocean in search of her, 
but always failed to find her. Yet she did not hide away 
in obscure places, but boldly stood along the track of our 
commerce, and made the ocean lurid with the flames of 
our merchantmen, which she burned because there was 
no port that dared to receive the prizes. One day she 
would be on the Atlantic seaboard — ^the next, lost in the 
intricate mazes of the West India Islands, and, when the 
search for her was about to be abandoned, news would 
come that she was flaunting her flag in the Indian Ocean, 
sending terror amid our vessels in that remote part of 
the world. The peoide were irritated, indignant, and 
mortified, that this bold rover should so put to defiance 
our fleetest steamers and best commanders. But now 
her career was ended — ^not by the storms of heaven, or hid- 
den sea-rocks, nor yet by being ignominiously shut up in 
a neutral harbor — ^but in fair, open combat had been sent 
to the bottom by a vessel inferior in size — ^in a fight, too, 
not forced on her by circumstances, but one of her o^vn 
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choosing. Her commander had sent an open challenge, 
thus inviting spectators to come and witness our defeat. 
The national feeling was satisfied, and the name of 
Winslow was mentioned with pride by every tongue. 

Yet, right on the top of this, the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote to Winslow : “ I notice by the last mail from 
England that it is reported that you have parolled the 
foreign pirates, captured on board the Alabama. I trust 
you have not committed this error of judgment.” And 
again : “ In paroUing the prisoners, however, you com- 
mitted a grave error.” Hoav did the Secretary of the 
Navy know this, for he had never yet received Winslow’s 
report of his proceedings ? What right had he to censure 
a gallant officer on mere rumor ? It never occurred to 
him that this brave commander, whose whole life had 
been spent in the naval service, knew vastly better what 
was proper and right under the circumstances than he 
could who had been but three years or so in the Navy 
Department It always has been a source of annoy- 
ance to our naval commanders that they are under the 
orders of an officer wholly ignorant of the naval profes- 
sion. A lawyer, or editor, or politician, is placed at the 
head of the navy, and, seemingly thinking that all neces- 
sary qualifications come with the office, conveys or gives 
orders or proposes measures that a naval officer would 
never think of doing. That the War and Navy Depart- 
ments of this great country should, every four years, be 
put under a new man, to whom the duties of both are 
wholly unknoA\Ti, is an error that has cost us and will 
cost us in the future millions of treasure and oceans of 
blood. 

Winslow, in reply to this censure, said that his decks 
were crowded with the bedding of the wounded and pris- 
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oners under guard; moreover, the ship was damaged 
both in rigging and hull. A shot had entered the stern- 
post, raising the transom frame and binding the rudder so 
hard as to require four men at the helm. It was there- 
fore important that an examination should be made of 
the damages sustained. This, of course, could not be 
done widiout clearing the ship. This was the more im- 
portant, as he continued, “ I received information from 
our consul, in London, that the Florida was in the chan- 
nel on the French coast, and at the same time informa- 
tion came that the Yeddo was out, and the Rappahan- 
nock was expected to follow.” He had heard that the 
sea around him was alive Avith rebel cruisers, with no 
vessel but the Kearsarge to take care of them. “It 
therefore became,” he says, “ in my mind, of the utmost 
importance that the Kearsarge should at once be put in 
a state to meet these vessels and protect our commerce. 
This could not be done Avith prisoners on .board equalling 
half of our crcAV, and the room occupied by the Avounded, 
to the exclusion of our OAvn men ; to have kept them 
Avould have required a quarter watch as guards, and the 
ship Avould have been wholly ineffective as a man-of- 
Avar to meet this emergency which threatened. Under 
these circumstances, and without an American vessel in 
port, by Avhich arrangements could be made for tranship- 
ping the prisoners outside, I felt it my duty to parole 
them.” Of course it was his duty to do so — not to act as 
jailor to thirty or forty men, but strip his vessel for an- 
other fight, and keep rebel cruisers from these waters. 

Commodore WinsloAV has all the qualities that go 
to make up a great naval commander — naturally strong 
intellect, cultivated by careful training and long practical 
experience. Quiet in his manner, he is yet capable of in- 
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tense excitement, but which shows itself only in increased 
energy and determination. Apparently destitute of 
fear, he is, notwithstanding, never rash. When once 
fairly roused, no obstacles can stop him, no dangers daunt 
him. Of great powers of endurance, and a courage that 
never flags, there seems no limit to his exertions. Rock-fast 
in his resolution he moves to his purpose with a firmness 
before which everything must give way. His remark 
that he was just getting ready for “ warm work ” when 
the Alabama surrendered, reminds one of Paul Jones, 
who, when asked if he had surrendered, replied that he 
had just begun to fight, and throws a flood of light on 
the character of the man. Without being vain, he has 
a supreme confidence in himself — a self-reliance growing 
out of the consciousness of power. Scorning cant, trick- 
ery, and humbug, in others, he never blows his own trum- 
pet, and, instead of overestimating, underrates his own 
actions. He sees only the simple performance of duty 
where others are dazzled with the heroism of his conduct, 
and hence did not fully appreciate the enthusiasm of the 
people at his victory over the Alabama. His fame is 
secure, and his name, which in one hour he made known 
the world over, will go down to posterity on the same 
historic roll wth Hull and Ba.mbridge, and Perry and 
McDonough, and other naval heroes of the nation. 
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The saying has almost passed into a proverb that 
great men seldom beget great sons. The renowned 
Commodore Porter of the war of 1812, however, is a 
notable exception, for he gave to his country two sons 
as famous as himself, David D. and William D., and 
distingiiished too for the very traits of character that 
made him so remarkable. The former, in addition to 
the great qualities of his father, had the advantage also 
of being trained in his profession directly under his eye, 
where he could feel thej^/forcaof»his example. 

He was bom June 8th, 1813, in, the town of Chester, 
Delaware County, Pennsylyania. He received the first 
rudiments of education at that place, and entered Colum- 
bia College in, the city of Washington, at, the> wly age 
of eleven years. His college course; however, was a shoit 
one, for, in 1824, he accompamed his father. Commodore 
Porter, to the West Indies, where the latter was sent l)y 
the Government to break up . the gang of pirates that 
infested those seas, and there imbibed his first taste for 
sea life. In 1826, Commodore Porter, at the solicitation 
of the Mexican Government, took command of the Mexi- 
can Navy, and appointed his son David a midshipman 
in the service. The latter spent one year in the city of 
Mexico, learning the Spanish language, and at the end 
of that time reported himself for active service afloat. 
His father was about to sail with the Mexican fleet for 
the coast of Cuba, but it being unable to go to sea, for 
want of supplies, he fitted out several small prizes, in one 
of wdiich, the Esmeralda, with his cousin, D. H. Porter, 
21 
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as captain, young Porter sailed to destroy tlie Spanisli 
commerce around the island of Cuba. After a cruise of 
sixty days, in wMch he had many narrow escapes, the 
schooner, laden with a cargo of sugar and. coffee taken 
from thirty captui*ed vessels, sailed for Key West. Put 
the crew, consisting of twenty-nine men, mutinied while 
the vessel was on her way, and attempted to take pos- 
session of her. The captain, however, D. II. Porter, a 
powerful and determined man, cut some of tlienj down, 
and shot several others, and finally succeeded in getting 
the remainder in irons, and, with Midshipman Porter and 
a faithfnl Swede, brought the vessel into Key West. 

In 1827, Commodore Porter returned with the Mexi- 
can fleet to Vera Cruz, and fitted out afresh for a new 
expedition, having in the first one almost destroyed the 
coast commerce of Cuba. 

Midshipman David D. Porter was detailed to the 
brig Guerrero, with his former captain,* D. H. Porter. 
Tlie Guerrero, built in New York, by Henry Eckford, 
Avas a fine vessel and mounted twenty guns. She sailed 
in June, 1827, for the coast of Cuba, and on sighting the 
island, the fourteentli day out, discovered a large convoy 
in shore, in charge of two brigs-of-war. The Guerrero 
was immediately cleared for action, and chase given to 
the enemy. The Spaniards and their convoy ran into 
the port of “ Little Mariel,” fifteen miles west of Havana. 
This snug harbor was defended by shoals and a two-gim 
fort ; but, although the two brigs ran in and got springs 
on their cables, the Guerrero boldly followed them, and, 
anchoring outside, opened with her guns, to which the 
brigs and the fort both replied. 

The action lasted one hour and a half, in which the 
brigs were completely dismantled and cut to pieces by 
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the Guerrero’s shot. The fort still kept up a galling fire, 
and the latter had to haul out of range — ^the captain 
intending to go in at night Avith boats, and finish the 
combat. 

In the mean time, the heavy cannonading had been 
heS.rd in Havana, and a large sixty-four-gun frigate, the 
Lealtad, slipped her cables and put to sea. 

The Guerrero was standing in shore to take posses- 
sion of her prizes, when the frigate hove in sight, coming 
on with a fresh breeze, while the former lay becalmed. 
The names of the two brigs were the Marte and the 
Amelia, and they were so knocked to pieces that they 
were never used again in the Spanish Navy. They 
mounted, together with the fort, six more guns than the 
Guerrero. 

The frigate finally came up with the Guerrero, and 
one of the most desperate and unequal battles on record 
took place between the twow^^essels, which ended in the 
capture of the brig, but not till she had bravely held her 
own against her huge antagonist for two hours and a 
half Tlie brig did not sui’render until all her masts 
were shot away, and she was in a sinking condition. 
Eighty-six men were killed and wounded, out of one 
hundred and eighty in this desperate conflict. The cap- 
tain was killed, and all the officers wounded, and there 
was not a shot left in the locker to fire. 

Young Porter was badly hurt in the first fight, but 
performed the duty of captain’s aid in the second battle, 
where he was also wounded. A mere lad, he had, like 
Earragut, under his father, received a bloody baptism 
into the naval service, and in his first combat learned 
how a ship should be fought. 

The vessel, after her capture, was towed into Havana, 
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where the officers and creAV were imprisoned in a filthy 
hnlk, at the base of the Moro Castle, and kept in 
close confinement many months, suffering a great deal 
both in mind and body. They had the consolation, 
however, of knowing that the Spanish frigate had 
lost more men than they, and was finally dismasted at 
sea, owing to the injuiies to her spars, received during 
the fight. 

Midshipman Porter, owing to his ill-health, was final- 
ly allowed to go to Vera Cruz on parole, where, finding 
no chance of getting exchanged, he returned to the 
United States. 

After going to school for a year, he obtained, in 1829, 
an appointment as Midshipman in the United States 
'Navy, and sailed with Captain Alexander Wadsworth, 
in the Constellation, for the Mediterranean. 

In 1832, he joined the frigate United States, fiagship 
of Commodore Patterson, and spent three years in her, 
when he returned to the United States to stand his ex- 
amination. From the time of passing his examination, 
until his promotion to lieutenant, he was employed on 
the Coast Survey. In 1840, he sailed in the frigate 
Congress to the Mediterranean and coast of Brazil. On 
his return from this craise, he was employed at the 
Naval Observatory, under Lieutenant Maury. In 1846, 
he was sent by Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State, to 
the island of Hayti, the Dominican Republic, to ascertain 
the exact condition of affairs in that country. He was 
three months on the island, and during that time 
travelled nineteen hundred miles on horseback, taking 
the census of every town, and returning with much 
information useful to the Government. 

While Lieutenant Porter was absent on this duty, 
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the war between the United States and Mexico broke 
out, and he applied for immediate service afloat. 

He was ordered to proceed to New Orleans and raise 
men for Commodore Conner’s fleet. This duty he per- 
formed, and canied the men to Vera Craz, where he was 
made First Lieutenant of the steamer Spitfire, Captain 
Tatnall. Lieutenant Porter had great difficulty in get- 
ting Commodore Conner to order him into service, the 
latter nqt liking his full whiskers, which the lieutenant 
declined to part with, never having shaved more than 
once or twice in his life. 

Lieutenant Porter was with Tatnall, as First Lieu- 
tenant of the Spitfire, when the latter attacked the Castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa, and the town batteries. 

A few days after, the Spitfire attacked the bat- 
teries again, and did material service to the army, by 
withdrawing the Mexican fire from our batteries on 
shore. 

No vessel performed more active service than the 
Spitfire while Lieutenant Porter was in her. When Com- 
modore Perry moved on Tobasco, the Mexicans barri- 
caded the river, and so it was determined to land the 
troops, or sailors, eighteen hundred in all, and attack the 
city by land. But the Spitfire, disregarding the obstnic- 
tions, made a dash through them, and pushed on up the 
river, in advance of the landing party, amid the hearty 
cheers of all. 

Eight miles up, the vessel encountered a heavy fort, 
commanding the river. It mounted eight large guns, 
while the Spitfire had only one heavy gun (8-inch), 
and two thirty-two-pounders. 

The first shot from the fort cut the Spitfire’s wheel 
in two, but the little steamer sped on, firing rapidly, and 
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gained the rear of the battery, where, letting go her 
anchor, she soon cleared the works. 

Lieutenant Porter, under the fire of the steamer’s 
guns, boarded the fort with sixty-five men, and earned 
it witli a shout. 

The landing party arrived four houi-s afterwards, and 
found the town and batteries of Tobasco in possession of 
the Spitfire, and the Scorpion, a steamer commanded by 
Caj)tain Bigelow, which vessel came up behind the former. 

Lieutenant Sidney Smith Lee, who commanded the 
Spitfire, being ordered to the steamer Mississippi, Lieu- 
tenant Poidcr ■was given the command of her, which he 
retained while the American forces held Tobasco, and 
until ill-health obliged him to go home after the fall of 
Vera Cruz. 

He was engaged in every operation that took place 
during the Mexican war, and was first lieutenant of the 
steamer Spitfire, the leading vessel when our little fleet 
of steamers fought their way up Tuspan Kiver and cap- 
tured that place. 

On his return to the United States, he was again 
ordered to the Coast Survey, but, having been offered 
the command of the Pacific Mail Company’s steamer 
Panama, he took charge of her and sailed for the Pacific, 
through the Straits of Magellan. He left the steamer at 
Panama, after a most successful voyage, and returned to 
the United States, when he was placed in command of 
George Law’s steamer, the Georgia, which vessel he suc- 
cessfully commanded for three years, without an accident 
of any kind. Having got into a difficulty with the 
Spanish authorities at Havana, in which he made them 
respect the American flag, he left the service of the com- 
pany by which he was employed, and took command of 
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the steamer Golden Age, belonging to the Australian 
Steamship Company. 

Proceeding to England, he made a successful voyage 
thence to Australia in fifty-six days, thirty days quicker 
than it had ever been made before. 

He ran the Golden Age six months on the Australian 
coast, and then crossed the Pacific with a load of English 
passengers, and arrived safely at Panama. 

Having taken the Chagres fever, he was obliged to 
return * home, and it was many months^ before ho im;- 
gained his health. The Secretary of War, Jetterson 
Davis, then selected him to go abroad to import camels. 
He performed this duty successfully, bringing over two 
loads, eighty-four in all, and then (1859) was ordered 
to the Portsmouth (N. II.) Navy Yard. 

Just before the breaking out of the war of the rebel- 
lion, Lieutenant Porter was directed to bring the old 
frigate Constitution to Annapolis. This being done, he 
■was about to proceed to California, to take charge of the 
Coast Survey vessels there, when the Southern States 
seceded. Sumter was now threatened by the rebels, who 
had seized U 2 )ou many of our best forts. Fort Pickens 
was also in great danger, although gallantly defended by 
Lieutenant Slenmier of the artillery. 

And here occurs one of the most curious jneces of 
histoiy that has ever seen the light. It really reflects 
on no department of the Government, but it illustrates 
the total confusion into which everything was thrown at 
the commencement of the rebellion : 

It may be recollected that Mr. Fox, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, identified himself with an expedition 
that was fitted out by the Government and some mer- 
chants in New York, to throAV sup^dies into Sumter. 
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The expedition was badly planned and worse executed, 
and it was necessary to lay the blame on some one. Mr. 
Seward came in for the greatest share, when in fact he 
had nothing Avhatever to do with it. 

While at dinner, on the very day Porter was to have 
started for California, he received a letter from Captain 
(now General) Meigs, asking him to call on Mr. Seward, 
who Avished to see him. He did so Avithout delay, and, 
after some preliminary conversation, Mr. Seward asked 
him if he thought it possible to get a ship into the harbor 
of Pensacola and reinforce Fort Pickens, and thus pre- 
vent the rebels from making use of the most important 
harbor on the Atlantic. He replied that there Avas no 
difficulty about the matter, provided he could have his 
oAAui AA-^ay. He then unfolded his plan, Avhen Mr. ScAvard 
took him to see Mr. Lincohi, Avith Avhom he discussed 
the Avhole matter thoroughly. His plan Avas, for the 
President to give him authority to proceed .to Ncav York 
and take command of the PoAvhatan, then lying partly 
dismantled at the Navy Yard ; also to invest him Avith 
poAver to give such orders in the Navy Yard as he deemed 
proper — in fact, placing for the time being the officer in 
command there under his directions. This Avas perhaps 
a high-handed measure — agoing over the head of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and fitting out a ship Avithout his 
authority or cognizance. Still, it Avas the only way to 
accomplish the object. Secretary Welles was ncAv in the 
office, and had no knoAvledge of the men about him. 
Half of them Avere traitors ; and had a single individual 
in the Department knoAvn that such an expedition Avas 
littmg out, it Avould have been flashed along the Avires in 
a very short time, and Bragg, the rebel commander at 
Pensacola, Avould at once have overpowered Lieutenant 
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Slemmer with his handful of men, and taken possession 
of the fort 

The President, after carefully weighing all the circum- 
stances of the case, and listening to all the arguments 
offered him, finally took the responsibility, and . wrote an 
order directing him to proceed to New York without 
delay, and take command of the “Powhatan,” or any 
other vessel that he deemed necessary for his purpose. 
The C9mmandant of the Navy Yard and the naval 
officers were directed to give him all the aid and facilities 
he desired, to enable him to get the vessel to sea with the 
least possible delay. In conclusion, the President said, 
“You will not show these orders to any naval command- 
ing officer superior in rank to yourself, unless there is 
danger of your being interfered with. When inside of 
the harbor, you will call upon the senior naval officer at 
Pensacola for such reinforcements as you may deem suffi- 
cient to hold the place.” 

Other orders were also issued, one to the commander 
of the Powhatan, Captain Mercer, ordering him to give 
up his vessel, and one to the commandant of the yard 
at New York, ordering him to give him secret des^jatch, 
&c., &c. Armed with these extraordinary orders, he 
hastened at once to New York. 

In the mean time. Captain Meigs, Avho was the 
originator of the scheme to relieve Fort Pickens, also 
proceeded to New York and chartered one of the Atlan- 
tic steamers, which he prepared for sea without delay, to 
carry two thousand regulars. Under the guns of the 
Powhatan these wore to be thrown into Fort Pickens, to 
reinforce Lieutenant Slemmer. 

When Porter reached New York, he found the Pow 
hatan had just been put out of commission, her crew 
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sent to the receiving-ship, and all her officers detached. 
Her sails were unbent, her machinery all apaii;, her 
powder and gun-gear on shore, and her coal-bunkers 
empty. A smwey had been held on her, her boilers and 
hull had been condemned, and she was to go in dock for 
repairs, when Porter presented his orders to Commodore 
Foote, who then commanded the Yard. The latter was 
quite taken aback at the unusual, extraordinary proceed- 
ing, and Porter had very great difficulty in getting him 
to pay that attention to them which they demanded. 
Foote considered it impossible to send the vessel to sea, 
she was so unseaworthy, and her boilers were actually 
dangerous, while her rigging was all rotten, and her 
boats would not float. However, there was no other 
vessel, and Porter, with that determination which charac- 
terizes him, shoved the President’s orders at Foote so 
hard, and insisted so pertinaciously on a compliance with 
them, that the latter finally had to give in, and went to 
work with a will to get the ship ready for sea. She 
was, without question, in a horrible condition, but there 
was no remedy, and she had to go. For six days and 
nights. Porter sat in Commodore Foote’s office, directing 
the different operations, and urging on the work. Foote, 
in the mean time, telegraphed for the officers the former 
wanted to go with him. Captain Mercer, who was lot into 
tlie secret, took charge of the vessel for the time being, and 
made it appear that he was going out in her, and it was 
rumored that she was getting ready to carry a Minister 
to Mexico. In fact. Porter’s boxes and trunks, labelled 
as the property of the Minister to Mexico, were sent on 
board in open day, no one suspecting even that he 
was going out in the ship, or had any connection with 
her. 
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On tlie sixth day after commencing to fit her out 
(working night and day, including Sunday,) the vessel 
was ready to sail. But just as Porter was about going 
on boai'd, an order came from the Navy Department to 
tlie Powhatan for sea with aU despatch^ and report 
her when ready to proceeds Here was a dilemma. The 
Secretary evidently knew nothing of what was going 
on, and to give up the ship would be to imperil the 
whole expedition, for Captain Meigs depended on the 
guns o’f the Powhatan to cover his landing. Besides, 
the vessel had a large part of the artilleiy and ammuni- 
tion belonging to the troops, on board. 

On receiving the Secretary’s order, Commodore Foote 
sent for Captain Mercer, and showed it to him, but he 
agi’eed with Porter that the order of the President was 
paramount to all others, and it was decided that the ship 
should proceed on her destined mission. Porter at the 
time supposed that the order of the Seeretary was given 
as a matter of form, and that he had been made ae- 
quainted with the whole affair. 

In half an hour after this, ho stepped on board the 
ship, as if to bid the captain good-by, and in the con- 
fusion was unnoticed. lie remained in the cabin until 
the Powhatan reached Staten Island, where the captain 
(Mercer) left her to go on shore. But just as they were 
hoisting the boat on board, and about to proceed, a swift 
steamer came puffing alongside with an officer on board, 
who delivered Porter the following despatch ; 

“ Oine up the Powhatan to Captain Mercer. {Signed^ Sewakd.’* 

But Porter stiU held grimly to the President’s order; 
no other order, he said, could take precedence of that. It 
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was no time to stand on trifles, tlie country was in dan 
ger, and, if lie gave up the ship, the expedition would 
have to be abandoned, and Captain Meigs, who had 
sailed just ahead, would go on a bootless mission. It 
took but a moment for Porter to decide, and he tele- 
graphed back : “ My orders were from the President, and 
I must look to him to support me,” explaining at the 
same time how matters stood. 

It will be seen from Mr. Seward’s telegrapjiic de- 
spatch, that he .threw no obstacle in the way of the Poav- 
hatan’s going to the relief of Fort Sumter, which he at 
the time was accused of doing. The Powhatan could 
not have been got ready for the expedition to relieve 
Sumter, had she commenced preparations at the time 
Mr. Welles’ order came to fit her out. That order (as 
things were going on) would have found her all in 
pieces, and in dock. In five days after Porter sailed in 
her. Fort Sumter fell. 

The Powhatan, under any circumstances, would have 
been of no use in such an expedition, for she could not 
cross the bar at Charleston, while her boats were worth- 
less, as they Avould not float ; and when Porter loAvered 
them into the sea off Pensacola, the seams were so open 
that they all filled with Avater. 

The ship could only have laid off the harbor, and her 
officers and men would haveAvitnessed the bombardment 
as others did, without being able to do any good. 

It Avill be seen, therefore, that it Avas a very unjust 
thing to lay the blame of the failure on Mr. Seward, 
who, in saving Fort Pickens, performed a more impoi*t- 
ant seivice than the relieving of Sumter would have 
be«n. 

Porter had heavy Aveather all the voyage out, and 
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the ship was almost knocked to pieces, yet in eight days 
he appeared off the harbor of Pensacola, disguised as an 
English steamer, and so altered that, with English colors 
up, the officers of the fleet lying off the place did not 
know the vessel. The troops in the Atlantic Company’s 
steamer arrived just before him, and had got close to the 
beach, ready to be landed. Porter was standing in over 
the bar, with the batteries all manned, and would have 
been in^de or sunk in twenty minutes more, when 
General Meigs intercepted him in a tug, ajid wished him 
to cover the landing. He still clung to the President’s 
order, to go inside and take the place, but Meigs showed 
him another order from the President, directing him to 
comply with any requisition made upon him by the 
army landing party, and he was reluctantly obliged to 
give up his plan of going iqside. He proceeded at once 
to cover the landing, and in half an hour Fort Pickens 
was safe in our possession. With a strong force of 
regulars thrown in, there '»vas no longer any chance of 
General Bragg’s attacking it. Thus the most important 
fort in the South was kept in our possession. 

Had the rebels succeeded in getting into it, (which 
they would have done that night, but for this opportune 
anival,) Pensacola would have proved a greater thorn in 
our side than either Charleston or Wilmington. 

In justice to Mr. Seward, he deserves all the credit 
of the achievement, notwithstanding the abuse heaped 
upon him. 

As soon as Porter got all the troops on shore, he 
urged the senior naval officer, Captain Adams, to block- 
ade the port, and permit no vessels to go in with sup- 
plies. He would not do so himself, but told Porter that 
he might. The latter fitted out at once a small pilot- 
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iDoat, and, lying in close witli tlie Powhatan, closed the 
port effectually. 

He could have gone into Pensacola at any time, ten 
days after his arrival, and anxiously desired to do so, 
but tlie army officers in Fort Pickens protested against 
it, urging as a reason, that the fort was not in a condi- 
tion to resist the fire of Bragg’s batteries, which Porter 
knew he could silence. He had made a reconnoissance 
inside the harbor, on a bright moonlight night, and with 
a night-glass saw that there were very few guns. It 
was a great disappointment to him not to be able to 
take the place, when he knew how easily it could have 
been done, but he could not .attempt it with the army 
and navy commanders (both his seniors) opposed to it. 
He has, no doubt, since regretted a hundred times that 
he paid any attention to such timid coimsels, and did not 
take the responsibility. 

On the arrival of Commodore McKean, the Powhat- 
an w.as ordered to blockade the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi, at the Northwest Pass, which she did successfully for 
ten months, no vessel getting in or out. 

Finally, the Sumter ran by the United States stejimer 
Brooklyn, at Pass a I’Outre, and escaped to sea. A short 
time afterwards, the Powhatan’s boats captured a prize 
to the Sumter, endeavoring to get into Barrataria Bay. 
From the prisoners. Lieutenant Porter learned that the 
Sumter was on the south side of Cuba, committing 
depredations on our commerce. 

By permission of Commodore McKean, he went in 
pursuit of her, and finally arrived at the mouth of the 
Surinam, the day after the Sumter sailed from there. 
He then concluded to steer for Maranham, but met with 
the same disappointment at the latter place. Thence he 
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tracked tlie privateer all the way back to the West In- 
dies, where she escaped among some of the French islands. 

The Powhatan, having steamed over ten thousand 
miles with her condemned machinery, was now obliged 
to return to the United States, where she was laid up at 
about the time of the Dupont expedition to Port Royal, 
and Lieutenant Porter was detached. He immediately 
sought other active service, and, the captui’e of New 
Orleans'being proposed by him, he was put in communi- 
cation with General McClellan and General Barnard of 
the engineers, to talk the matter over. They were unan- 
imous in their opinion that the city could be taken, 
and preparations were accordingly made to attempt the 
cajdure of the forts at or near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. Admiral Farragut was ordered to command 
the naval forces, and Lieutenant Porter, having recom- 
mended a large force of mortar vessels, was directed to 
equip them without delay. In thirty-six days thereafter, 
twenty-one mortar schooner's and seven gunboat steamers 
sailed from New York for Key West, to join the New 
Orleans expedition. 

Only the mortars were cast. The iron carriages had 
all to be made, twenty thousand shells to bo cast, and 
the vessels to be fitted. The fleet arrived at Ship Island, 
and found the squadron still there, and not over the bar 
of the Mississippi, as Porter feared it would be, and so 
was in time. 

After entering the river, the gunboats of Commander 
Porter’s flotilla were constantly employed in helping the 
large vessels over the bar. He devoted himself person- 
ally to the matter, and when the pilots failed, time after 
time, he succeeded in getting the Mississippi and Pensa- 
cola over, and up to Pilot To^vn. His fleet being all 
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ready to move, lie sailed up to witLin three miles of the 
forts, and tied up to the bank. 

As stated in a previous chapter, under the order of 
Porter, Messrs. Harris and Oltmanns were detailed by 
Mr. Gerdes, assistant on the coast survey, to make a 
minute survey of the river, from “Wiley’s Gap,” as it 
was called, up to the forts. Lieutenant-commanding 
Guest, in the Owasco, was detailed to protect them in 
their work. These brave engineers surveyed and triangu- 
lated over sev§n miles of the river, taking in both Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip. A part of the time they were un- 
der lire of shot and shell from the batteries, as well as 
exposed to riflemen concealed in bushes on shore, yet 
they finished their work successfully, ^and established 
with great precision the positions which the mortar-boats 
Avere to occupy. 

Before these took their assigned places, Porter di- 
rected the masts to be dressed off with branches, Avhich 
Avould intenningle them so with the trees or vines, behind 
Avhich they Avere to be placed, as to render them invisible 
to the enemy. This showed admirable foresight, and 
afterAvards so distracted the fire of the enemy that it AA’^as 
far less destructive than any one expected it would be. 

The wood behind Avhich Porter concealed his mortar, 
boats, Avas three hundred yards across, and so dense that 
the rebel shot could with difficulty pierce it, Avhile Porter’s 
shells rose over it to drop Avith mathematical accuracy 
into the hostile Avorks. The fleet Avas dmded into three 
divisions, under the command of Lieutenants Watson 
Smith, K. K. Breese, and W. W. Queen, and when the 
signal to “commence action” was made, they opened in 
order, each one firing every ten minutes. The forts 
immediately replied with all ^e guns they could bring to 
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bear, and the rebel shot crashing through the forest, and 
the shells of the mortars rising in graceful curves above 
it, presented a magnificent spectacle. 

About noon. Porter, seeing that the enemy was get- 
ting the range of Queen’s division, and the shot falling 
too near, went on board to move it, and found that 
a hundred-and-twenty-pound shot had passed through 
Queen’s vessel, damaging the magazine. 

At five o’clock the fort was discovered to be in flames, 
and th*e fire of the enemy ceased. 

Night coming on and the wind rising. Porter ceased 
firing, having sent over fourteen hundred shells into and 
around the rebel works. On the south shore, the mortars 
could be pointed only by sights fixed to the mastheads, 
“ and many curious experiments,” remarks Porter, “ were 
resorted to, to obtain correct firing.” 

The next moniing, the 19th, he opened fire again and 
kept it up steadily all day. During the day the schooner 
Maria G. Carleton was sank by a rifle shell passing 
through her deck, magazine, and bottom, while Porter 
was alongside. 

Each day now was a repetition of that which pi’e- 
ceded it. Porter, seeing that the fuses of the shells were 
bad, ceased timing them, and ordered full-lengtii fuses, 
so that they would burst after they had entered the 
ground. Although there were great disadvantages in 
this arrangement, it prevented shells from bursting in 
the air. 

The ground being wet and soft, they descended 
eighteen and twenty feet into the soil, and, exploding 
some time after they were landed, lifted the earth up in 
huge masses. The effect was like that of an earthquake. 
For three days and nights the commanders and crews got 
22 
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but little rest, and few meals, and hence would often be 
found by Porter in his rounds fast asleep, even while a 
mortar beside them was thundering away, and shaking 
everything ai’ound like an earthquake. Seeing that 
this strain could not be borne long he ordered each divi- 
sion into three watches of four hours each. By this 
arrangement the firing was more accurate, and fifteen 
hundred shells were thrown every twenty-four liours. 
Under this tremendous explosion, windows were broken 
in Balize, thirty miles distant. 

On the night of the 20th, Porter eovered the expedi- 
tion sent to break the chain across the channel, with a 
tremendous fire from his mortar fleet. On the 23d, he 
urged Parragut to commence the attack with his ships 
that night, as ammunition was getting low, and the ci’ews 
Avere well nigh worn out, while the enemy was daily 
adding to his naval force and power of defence. 

As the fleet of Parragut, towards morning, steamed 
past the batteries. Porter’s flotilla of steamers, the West- 
field, Owasco, Clifton, aud Merwin, moved up and main- 
tained a galling fire ^vith shrapnell on the forts, until 
the last vessel had got beyond range of the rebel guns. 

Porter had hardly ordered the firing to cease, when 
it was reported to him that the celebrated ram Manassas 
was coming down to attack him. She was steaming 
slowly along shore, as if preparing for a dash, and fire 
Avas opened on her. But Porter soon saw that she Avas 
a dying monster, and ordered the commanders to spare 
their, shot. The smoke noAV began to pour from her, 
showing that she was on fire, while her hull, badly cut 
up with shot, slowly settled in the water. Porter tried 
to saA^e her as a curiosity, and got a hawser around her, 
but just before she reached the bank she exjfloded, and. 
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“ like some huge animal, gave a plunge and disappeai’ed 
vinder the water ” Next came a steamer on fire, followed 
by two others, burning as they slowly drifted by, while 
“ fires seemed to be raging all along up river,” showing 
what wild work Farra^ut’s fleet was makin*? with the 
rebel vessels. Porter now sent a flac: of truce to the 
forts, demanding their surrender. The answer was, “ the 
demand, is inadmissible.” 

Giving the men a day to rest, and, having heard in 
the mean time from Farragut, Porter again opened on 
the forts. lie then sent another demand for their sur- 
render, with the terms he would grant. This time the 
answer indicated a great change in the temper of the 
commander, for he replied that, after receiving instruc- 
tions from the authorities of New Orleans, he probably 
would com2fiy with his summons. On the 28th, a flag 
of truce came on board, the bearer of which announced 
that the terms offered by Porter would bo acce 2 )ted. 

"While he was engaged in the caj)itidations, an officer 
approached him, and re 2 )orted that the iron floating 
battery Louisiana, of four thousand tons burthen, and 
mounting sixteen heavy guns, had been set on fire. 
Porter turned to the rebel commander, and quietly 
remarked that the act was in no way creditable to him. 
The latter rej)lied tliat he was not “ responsible for the 
acts of naval officers.” Porter then went on with the 
negotiations, when an officer again approached him, say- 
ing that the ropes -which fastened tljo vessd to the 
bank had been burned offj and that all in flmnes she 
was drifting slowly down on them. Porter turned to 
the commander and asked if the guns were loaded, and 
if there was much powder on board. The latter replied, 
“ I iwesume so, but I know nothing about the naval 
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matters liere.” At that moment the heated guns began 
to go off, throwing shot and shell, as though engaging a 
battery. The heavy thunder of the explosions, foretelling 
what would happen when the magazine was reached, 
aroused a little of the sleeping tiger in Porter, and, turn- 
ing to the rebel militaiy officers, he coolly said: “If 
you don’t mind the explosion which is soon to come, 
we can stand it,” and went on until the conference, 
amidst the stern music, as calmly as though ^lothing 
else was going on. In speaking of it afterwards, he 
said : “ A good Providence, which directs the most 
uniiuportant events, sent the battery off towards Fort St. 
Philip, and, as it got abreast of that fonnidable fort, it 
blew up with a force which scattered the fragments in 
all directions, killing one of their own men in the fort, 
and when the smoke cleared off it was llo^vhere to be 
seen, having sunk immediately in the deep water of the 
Mississippi. The explosion was terrific, and was seen 
and heard for many miles up and down the river. Had 
it occurred near the vessels, it would have destroyed 
eveiy one of them.” Porter denounced this dastardly 
act in scathing language. 

Like all brave, magnanimous men, willing to accord 
the high qualities they possess to others, even though 
fighting in a bad cause, he said, the ^'■military com- 
manders behaved honorably to the end. * » * The 
most scrupulous regard was paid to their promises. 
They defended their works like men. Had they been 
fighting for the flag under which they were born, instead 
of against it, it would have been honor enough for any 
man to have said, he had fought by their side.” 

After the capitulation of the forts, and the surrender 
of the few remaining steamers, Porter visited the former 
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to see wliat had been the effect of his bombardment. 
He found that one thousand three hundred and thirteen 
bombs had stmck in tlie centre and solid parts of the 
works, two thousand three hundred and thirty in the 
moat, near the foundations, shaking the whole structure 
to its base, nearly one thousand exploded in and over 
the works, and one thousand three hundred and fifty- 
seven struck about the levees, and in the marsh close 
around,, and in the paths and near the water’s edge, 
where the steamers attempted to come. Eorter says : 


It was useless for tlicm to hold out ; a day’s bombardment would have 
finished them ; they had no means of repairing damages ; the levee had 
been cut by tlie thirteen-inch bombs, in over a hundred places ; and the 
water had entered the casemates, making it very uncomfortable, if not 
imi^ossible, to live there any longer. It was the only place the men had 
to fiy to out of reach of the bombs. The drawbridge over the moat had 
been broken all to pieces, and all the causeways leading from the fort were 
cut and blown up with bomb-shells, so that it must have been impossible 
to walk there, or carry on any operations with any degree of safety. The 
magazine seems to have been much endangered, explosions having taken 
place at the door itself, all the cotton bags and protections having been 
blown away from before the magazine door. Eleven guns were dismounted 
during the bombardment, some of which were remounted again and used 
upon us. The walls were cracked and broken in many places, and we could 
scarcely step without treading into a hole made by a bomb-shell; the 
accuracy of the fire, is, perhaps, the best ever seen in mortar practice ; it 
seems to have entirely demoralized the men, and astonished the officers. 
A water battery, containing six very heavy guns, and which annoyed us at 
times very much, was filled with the marks of the bombs, no less than one 
hundred and seventy having fallen into it, smashing in the magazine, and 
driving the people out of it. On the night of the j)assage of the ships, this 
battery was completely silenced, so many bombs fell into it, and burst 
over it. 

Many remarkable escapes and incidents were related to us as having 
happened during the bombardment. Colonel Higgins stated an instance, 
where a man was buried deep in the earth, by a bomb striking him between 
the shoulders, and directly afterwards another bomb exploded in the same 
place, and threw the corpse high in the air. All the boats and scows 
around the ditches and near the landing, w'cre sunk by bombs ; and when 
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we took possession the only way they had to get in and out of the fort to 
the landing, was by one small boat to ferry them across. 

Porter did full justice in liis report to Lis brave com- 
manders llensliaw, Guest, WuinwrigLt, llanell, Baldwin, 
and Woodworth, of the steamers, and Smith, Breese, and 
Queen, of the flotilla. 

Unstiilted praise of others connected with him, 
whether military oflictu’s or subordinates, who perform 
their duty nobly, is a peculiarity of Porter. Ilis im- 
pulses are so generous and noble that he always seems 
afraid that he shall take too much credit to himself, and 
not do full justice to others. 

The flotilla now took on board General Butler’s 
troops, and conveyed them to New Orleans, where the 
mortar vessels were also orderd to assemble. 

Commander Porter was anxious to pusli on to Vicks- 
bmg with his force, which he thought would have result- 
ed in the caj^ture of that place, but he was sent to Ship 
Island, to await the attack on the Mobile forts. In the 
mean time, he sent the mortar schooners to cruise off 
the coast, and captured several jn’iBes loaded with cotton. 

As Admiral Farragut was detained in New Orleans, 
Commander Porter determined to attempt the capture 
of the forts at Mobile, alone, and for this purpose got 
under way from Ship Island, with tlie mortar vessels 
and gunboats, aud steered for Mobile Bay. The wind 
however dying away, and the Aveather looking bad, the 
schooners put back into port, but the gunboats Avent in 
and tried their range on the Avorks, hitting them almost 
every time, while only a few shots Avere fired in return. 

Not designing to do anything more than exhibit a 
little .practice, the gunboats retired at sunset. Some 
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went back to Ship Island, and the Harriet Lane drifted 
along up to Pensacola. 

Next day, two deserters came off in a boat, and 
informed the blockading officer that there was only a 
small fire-company in the fort, who had all intended to 
surrender. The day after, it was strongly reinforced. 

In the mean time, the telegraph conveyed the news 
to Pensacola that a strong force of gunboats was coming 
to that place, upon which the rebels set fire to every- 
thing, and evacuated it. Commander Porter arrived off 
there while this was going on, and ran in and assisted 
to transport tlie troops across from Santa Kosa Island 
to the mainland. 

The mortar fleet all rendezvoused at Pensjxcola, 
but their anchors were hardly down when Porter re- 
ceived orders from Admiral Farragut to join him at 
Vicksburg. He immediately proceeded thither and bom- 
barded that, place on the passage of the fleet, as he did 
at Forts Jackson and St. Philip. One of his steamers, 
the Jackson, being disabled by a rifle shell, the Clifton 
went to her- assistance, when a shot pierced her boiler — 
the escaping steam scalding six men and wounding many 
others. 

The mortar fleet laid two weeks before Vicksburg, 
at a distance of eighteen hundred or twenty-two hundred 
yards fi’om the batteries, and always succeeded in sdeiic- 
ing them when they opened fire. 

Porter had three of his vessels disabled, and twenty- 
nine men killed and wounded on his steam flotilla, dur- 
ing the passage of the fleet, accompanying each vessel as 
far as the water batteries, where they were exposed to a 
heavy fire. 

In July, 1862 , Conunander Porter was ordered by 
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the Secretary of the Navy, to proceed with twelve 
mortar boats to Fortress Monroe, and there await 
orders. He .arrived there in ten days, and there being 
nothing for the vessels to do, he obtained leave 
of absence, and was finally detached fi’om the com- 
mand of the mortar fiotilla, a little fieet of which he 
was very proud, and which had rendered most excellent 
service. Wilkes took the command, and eventually 
broke it up, an act, in Porter’s judgment, very injurious 
to the navy. 

In September, 1862, he was ordered to command the 
Mississippi 8(xuadron, as Acting Rear-Admii*al, and en- 
tered upon liis duties the next month. 

Admiral Porter found the fieet quite inadequate for 
the defence of such long rivers. There were only thir- 
teen good vessels in all, and tliese required heavy 
repairs. He immediately improvised a navy-yard at 
Mound City, and in a short time his fleet numbered one 
hundred vessels. These were common liver boats, armed 
with heavy guns, and covered with light iron to resist 
field jiieces and rifle balls. 

Admiral Porter, immediately on his anival in the 
ivest, notified General Grant that it was proposed at 
head-quaiters to send General McClemand to attempt 
the capture of Vicksburg, which would have been an 
invasion of his (Grant’s) command. In consequence of 
this information, the General hastened to Cairo and 
aiTanged a plan of attack on Vicksburg, which was at 
once carried out. He marched from Holly Springs, 
while Sherman embarked thirty thousand men in trans- 
ports, and, under cover of the gunboats, proceeded to 
surprise Vicksburg. 

The gunlioats under Admiral Porter joined Sherman 
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at Memphis, from whence they proceeded together direct 
to Vicksburg, while General Grant was marching on 
with 60,000 men from Holly Springs. 

The rebels had filled the Yazoo Kiver with torpedoes, 
and the gunboats were sent in at once to clejir them out, 
which they did, under a murderous fire of musketry from 
hidden sharpshooters. 

On the 12th of December, 1862, while this work was 
going on, the Cairo, one of the finest vessels, was bloAvn 
up by a torpedo, and sunk out of sight in three 
minutes. 

The ofiicers and men deserved great credit for their 
successful efforts in clearing out torpedoes, and, on the 
18th of December, two landings had been secured for 
General Sherman’s troops, both well protected by the 
gunboats. 

In the mean time, the rebels had burned the army stores 
at Holly Springs, so that General Grant Avas obliged to 
fall back again to protect his base and obtain further 
supplies. 

The force that had left Vicksburg, under Joe Johnston, 
to meet him, now fell back again on Sherman, avIio, in- 
stead of finding about ten thousand men, found forty 
thousand in possession of the place. 

The army, after landing and meeting with great suc- 
cess, had to retire with loss. The rains, setting in very 
heavily at the same time, obliged them either to reem- 
bark or swim for it. 

Admiral Porter made an attack on the Yazoo bat- 
teries ; but, owing to a heavy fog that set in, accompanied 
by heavy rams, it was not successful. 

General Sherman now proposed to the Admiral to with- 
draw from before Vicksburg and attack Arkansas Post — 
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a strong work up the Arkansas River. In the mean time, 
General McClernand came down and assumed command ; 
but the army viitually remained under the control of 
Sherman, and Admiral Porter refused to cooperate unless 
it was so. 

The fleet and transports arrived in the Arkansas 
River about the 2d of January, 1863, and, after the army 
had gained its desired position, the gunboats went in and 
attacked the fort at close quarters — seventy-live yards. 
After a sharp and sanguinary fight of three hours, all 
the enemy’s guns being dismounted, and our army sur- 
rounding it ready for an assault, the rebels surrendered. 
The fort surrendered to the navy, and the troops on the 
outside to the army. Porter had twenty-six killed and 
wounded in the engagement. He showed here, not the 
long practice of mortar vessels, but the close combat of 
vessels when lying broadside to broadside. 

After the capture of the fort, destruction of all 
war material, and embarkation of the prisoners — seven 
thousand in all— tlie army and navy returned to Vicks- 
burg. 

Previous to this, Admiral Porter sent his vessels up 
White River and captured all the enemy’s remaining 
batteries, which left the Arkansas and Wliite Rivers oi)en 
to the gunboats whenever they chose to go there. For 
his success on this occasion, he received tlie thanks of 
Congress. 

On the return of the fleet and army to Vicksburg, 
regular operations were commenced against it — the Ya- 
zoo being held by the navy. Fifteen heavy moitar floats 
were towed down from Cairo, gunboats were fitted out 
and added to the fleet as fast as possible, and, finally, the 
whole river Avas so well protected, from Cairo to Vicks- 
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burg, that transports came and Avent Avith perfect se- 
curity. 

General Grant noAv came in person to take com- 
mand of the army, and there Avas from the first the most 
perfect accord betw^een him and Admiral Porter, the lat- 
ter being at all times ready to carry out his slightest 
wish. Never did a military commander have the aid of 
a more persevering, energetic, unconciuerablc, tireless, and 
able naval commander than Grant, in the long and ai’du- 
ous Avork that folloAVcd. 

Great patience and endurance Avere shoAvn on both 
sides ; but noAvhere can history exhibit a more indomit- 
able spirit than that manifested by our navy. 

Admiral Porter led his fleet into almost inaccessible 
places. The heart of the Yazoo or SunfloAver country 
Avas reached in a great overfloAV of the Mississippi, by 
pulling up and cutting doAvn the forest trees, and the gun- 
Ijoats ti'aversed a distance of one hundred miles over 
ground Avhere the keel of a canoe even had never before 
been seen. 

The Yazoo pass Avas opened by cutting the levee, and 
a fleet passed through in that direction, to meet the one 
Avorking its Avay through Steele’s Bayou. 

This last expedition Avas a most arduous one and full 
of peril. Leaving the Yazoo bcloAv Haines’ Bluflj it 
entered Steele’s Bayou, designing to kcej) north into the 
Bolling Fork, then eastward through it into the SunfloAver 
Biver, and pass in a southerly direction into the Yazoo, 
again striking it above Haines’ Bluff instead of beloAV, 
where it started from. Such inland navigation Avas 
neA’er before attempted by Avar vessels. The expedition 
consisted of four gunboats, four mortars, and four tugs. 
For thirty miles the little fleet passed up Steele’s Bayou, 
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then a mere ditch, to Black Bayou, in which, for four 
miles, the trees had to be torn out or pushed over by the 
iron-clads, or the branches cut away, when Porter at last 
reached Deer Creek. It took twenty-four hours to make 
these four miles. Some idea of the difficulties of the 
route may be obtained when it is remembered that, with 
the utmost exertion of the crews, the vessels for twenty- 
four consecutive hours averaged a speed of only about 
fifUj rods an hour. Up this stream to Bolling .Fork it 
was thirty-twa miles. To the same point by land, was 
twelve miles, over which Sherman marched, in order to 
cooperate with him. The channel was narrow and filled 
with small willows, which so retarded the progress of the 
boats that with his utmost exertions Pointer could average 
only about a half a mile an hour. At length ho got 
Avithin seven miles of the Bolling Fork, from whence 
there Avould be Avater enough to the Yazoo. 

The inhabitants Avere filled Avith amazement to sec a 
AA’’ar fleet sailing through the heart of a country Avhero a 
vessel of any kind had never before been seen, Avhilc the 
negroes flocked in croAvds to the shore to gaze on the un- 
Avonted spectacle. But as soon as the Confederate offi- 
cial in that section Avas informed of the expedition, ho 
gave the alarm and ordered the torch to be applied to all 
the cotton along the shore, and Porter Avas lighted on 
his strange course by a continuous conflagration. 

Negroes Avere also set to Avork cutting doAvn trees to 
arrest his progress, until troops and guns could be 
brought up. Porter, made aAvare of the movement, 
pushed on the tug Thistle, with a hoAvitzer on board, 
Avhich reached the first tree before it was cut down. The 
tug then kept on to keep the way open, but the enemy at 
length succeeded in getting one large tree across the 
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creek, and thus for a time stopjied all further progress. 
Being now safe from our guns, the negroes, under the 
orders of their masters, continued to chop down trees 
until it was thought that Porter could make no farther 
advance. He, however, by working night and day — 
chopping and sawing them in two, or hauling them one 
side, at length cleared the channel and pushed on until 
he got \\jithin three miles of the Rolling Fork. Here he 
saw smoke rising over the tree tops in the direction of 
the Yazoo, and learned that the enemv* was landing 
troops to dispute his passage. He immediately sent 
Lieutenant Murphy, with two boat howitzers and three 
hundred men to hold Rolling Fork until he could reach 
it with his boats. 

After working all niglit, (says Porter,) and clearing out the obstruc- 
tions, which were terrible, we succeeded in getting within eight hundred 
yards of the end of this troublesome creek ; had only two or three large 
trees to remove, and one apparently short and easy lane of willows to work 
through. The men being much worn out, we rested at sunset. 

In the morning wc commenced with renewed vigor to work ahead 
through the willows, but our j^rogress w^as very slow ; the lithe trees defied 
our utmost efforts to get by them, and we had to go to work and pull them 
up separately, or cut them off under water, which was a most tedious job. 
In the mean time, the enemy had collected and landed about eight hundred 
men, and seven pieces of artillery, (from 20 to 30-pounders,) which were 
firing on ‘our field pieces, from time to time, the latter not having range 
enough to reach them. 

I w'as also informed that the enemy were cutting down trees in our rear, 
to prevent communication by water, and also prevent our escape ; this 
looked unpleasant. I knew that five thousand men had embarked at 
Haines’ Bluff for this place, immediately they heard that we were attempt- 
ing to go through that way, and, as our troops had not come up, I con- 
sidered it unwise to risk the least thing ; at all events, never to let my com- 
munication be closed behind me. I was somewhat strengthened in my 
determination to advance no further, until reinforced by land forces, when 
the enemy, at sunset, opened on us a cross-fire with six or seven rified guns, 
planted somewhere oft* in the woods, where we could see nothing but the 
smoke. It did not take us long to dislodge them, though a large part of 
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the crew being on shore at the time, we could not fire over them, or until 
they got on board. 

I saw at once the difficulties wc had to encounter, with a constant fire 
on our working parties, and no prospect at present of the troops getting 
along. I had received a letter from General Sherman, informing me of the 
difficulties in getting forward his men, he doing his utmost, I know, to 
expedite matters. 

The news of the felling trees in our rear was brought in frequently by 
negroes, who were pressed into the service for cutting them, and I hesitated 
no longer about what to do. We droi)pcd down again, unshiiqDcd our 
iTidders, and let the vessels rebound from tree to tree. 

As we left, the enemy took possession of the Indian mound,^^,nd in the 
morning opened vire on the Carondclet, Lieutenant Murphy, and Cincin- 
nati, Lieutenant Bache ; these two ships soon silenced the batteries, and we 
were no longer annoyed. 

The sharpshooters hung about us, firing from behind trees and ride 
pits ; but with due precaution wc had very few hurt — only five wounded 
by rifle balls, and they were hurt by being imprudent. 

On the 21st, we fell in with Colonel Smith, commanding Eighth Mis- 
souri, and other parts of regiments ; we were quite pleased to see him, as 
I never knew before how much the comfort and safety of iron-clads, situated 
as we were, depended on the soldiers. I had already sent out behind a 
force of three hundred men, to stop the felling of trees in our rear, which 
Colonel Smith now took charge of. The enemy had already felled over 
forty heavy trees, which Lieutenant-Commander Owen, in the Louisville, 
working night and day, cleared auray almost fast enough to permit us to 
meet with no delay. 

Colonel Smith’s force was not enough to justify my making another 
effort to get through ; he had no artillery, and would frequently have to 
leave the vessels in following the roads. 

On the 22d, wc came to a bend in the river, where the enemy supposed 
they had blockaded us completely, having cut a number of trees altogether, 
and so intertwined, that it seemed impossible to move them. The Louis- 
ville was at work at them, pulling them up, when we discovered about 
three thousand rebels attempting to pass the edge of the woods to our rear, 
wliilc the negroes reported artillery coming up on our quarter. 

Wc were all ready for them, and, when the artillery opened on ns, wc 
opened such a fire on them, that they scarcely waited to hitch up their 
horses. At the same time, the rebel soldiers fell in with Colonel Smith’s 
troops, and after a sharp skirmish fled bef )re the fire of our soldiers. 
After this we were troubled no more. 


Although lie now met Sherman’s advancing forces, he 
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saw it would be folly to attempt to retrace his steps, and 
the expedition, after having sailed for upAvards of a hun- 
dred and forty miles, right through the plantations of 
rebels, at length found itself once more at the starting 
point ; and the last attempt to get around Vicksburg from 
the north had been made and abandoned. Porter made 
several efforts to send vessels past the batteries at Vicks- 
burg, to cut off the enemy’s supplies from Red River, but, 
owing to mismanagement, they fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Queen of the West and the Tndianola 
Avere botli lost to the squadron, but this did not deter tlie 
Admiral from pursuing his intentions. 

'J'hc ordci’s issued on these occasions sIioav Iioat Avell he 
calculated, and Avhat Avoiild have been the consccpiences 
had they been carried out. The particulars of the less 
of the Queen of the West, under Ellct, arc given in the 
sketch of him. The Indianola Avas sent doAvn j)ast tlie 
batteries at Vicksburg, to cooperate Avith Ellet, but met 
liim returning in the Era, and the commander, Lieutenant 
BroAvn, thus learned, for the first time, that he had lost his 
vessel. The Indianola then 2)roceeded doAvn the Mississip- 
pi to the mouth of Red River, and blockaded it for sca- era! 
days, Avhen JBroAvn, liaving learned that the Queen of tlic 
West liad been repaired, and Avas on her Avay, Avith several 
other rebel boats, to attack him, he started to join Porter’ s 
fleet aboA^e Vicksburg. He Avas, hoAvcver, overtaken on the 
night of the 28 th February, and tA\’'o vessels struck the In- 
dianola at the same time, boAvs on. A fierce engagement 
folloAved, but crash succeeded crash as the rebel vessels 
kept di’iving on her, and in a short time Brown found that 
she Avas sinking, when he ran her ashore and surrendered 
her. The rebels immediately began to repair her, as they 
did the Queen of the West. The tAvo boats Avould make a 
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fonnidablo addition to their navy, and interfere seriously 
with some of Porter’s plans. A ludicrous incident, how- 
ever, broke up this part of their programme, and almost 
repaid Porter for the mortification he felt over the loss of 
the vessel. To break up the monotony of the siege, and 
liiniish some amusement to the men, as well as play a good 
joke on the enemy, he rigged up a sort of scow as a mon- 
itor, and set her afloat down the river. The strange crall 
so alanned the rebels that they blcAV up the Indianola, 
and fled. We will, however, let the Admiral tell his own 
story. He says — 


“ Ericsson saved tlio country with an iron Monitor — why could I not 
save it with a wooden one? An old coal barge, picked up in the river, was 
the h)undation to build on. It Avaa built of old boards in twelve hours, Avitli 
pork barrels on top of each otlier for smoke-stacks, and two old canoes for 
quarter- boats. The furnaces Avere built of mud, and only intended to make ’ 
black smoke and not steam. 

“Without knoAAHng tliat Brown was in peril, I let loose our Monitor. 
When it Avas descried by the dim light of the morn, never did the batteries of 
Vicksburg open Avith such a din. The earth fairly trembled, and the shot 
dew thick around the devoted Monitor. But she ran safely past all the bat- 
tei-ies, though under fire for an hour, and drifted doAvn to the lower mouth 
of the canal. She was a much better looking vessel than the Indianola. 

“ When it was broad daylight they opened upon her again with all the 
guns they could bring to hear, without a shot hitting her to do any harm, 
because they did not make her settle in the water, though going in at one 
sitle and out at the other. She Avas already full of water. Tlio soldiers of 
our army shouted and laughed like mad.’’ 


The news of the safe passage of the batteries by this 
“Tuireted Monster,” was sent down to Warrenton, un- 
der the batteries of which the Queen of the West and 
Indianola were lying, causing the greatest consternation. 
The Queen of the West instantly got up steam, and flur- 
ried off as fast as her wheels could carry her. The 
Indianola, left alone, was, by direction of the authorities. 
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at once blo'Nvn up, to prevent her falling a victim to the 
slowly and majestically approaching Monitor. When 
the rebels found out the hoax that had been played on 
them, their rage and mortification knew no bounds. The 
Richmond Examkier, after reporting the fact, said — 
“Laugh and hold your sides, lest ye die of surfeit of 
derision, O Yankeedom ! Blown up, because forsooth a 
flatboat or mud-scow, with a small house taken from the 
back gaMen of a plantation put on top of it, is floated 
doAvn tlie river.” The Dispatch said, grimly, “ Truly, an 
excellent joke; so excellent that every one connected with 
the affair should be branded with a T. M. ‘Turreted 
Monster.’ ” The whole affair reminds one of the famous 
“Battle of Kegs” in our war of Independence, and 
should be immortalized in as stirring a ballad. 

Everything had been tried that the ingenuity of 
man could suggest, and there seemed no prospect of the 
capture of Vicksburg, until General Grant, in opposition 
to the views of the most of his officers, detennined to 
turn it by landing his troops below. 

To Admii’al Porter was entrusted the task of getting 
the gunboats and transports past the batteries, which 
he succeeded in accomplishing (only losing one trans- 
port) under a tremendous fire of an hour and a halfs 
duration. His escape seemed almost miraculous, for the 
enemy had collected a large pile of combustibles on the 
bank, which they set on fire, just as the vessels came to 
a point, on which the fire of the batteries was concen- 
trated. The conflagration lit up the whole bosom of 
the stream, throwing into distinct outline eveiy dark 
hull. The Forest Queen was riddled with shot, and had 
to be towed down stream. The Henry Clay was set on 

fire, and blazed like a beacon through the gloom, while 
23 
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the crew, leaping into the boats, made their escape on 
the western bank. Of the three transports, the Silver 
Wave, alone, escaped unhurt. Porter, however, su(<- 
ceeded in getting others through, by lashing barges to 
their sides, and Grant, who had inarched below inland, 
had now gunboats and transports to take him over the 
river. But, thirty miles below Vicksburg, he found 
another obstruction in his path, the batteries of Grand 
Gulf, of which it was necessary to get possession, before 
the army could proceed. 

At General Grant’s request, Admiral Poiier attacked 
these batteries with six heavy gunboats, and, after a 
fight of five hours and a half, completely silenced them, 
took all the transports by in safety, and next morning 
with his gunboats and transports, conveyed the army 
to Bayou Pieive, where commenced that march ^vhich, 
after a series of beautiful moves, ended in the de- 
struction of the city of Jackson, the dispersion of Joe 
Johnston’s forces, and the investment of Vicksburg in 
the rear. 

The fight at Grand Gulf was one of the hardest, if 
not the hardest stand-up fight during the war. The 
enemy’s guns were very heavy, and placed in most com- 
manding positions for a mile along the river, and al- 
though some of the gunboats were literally cut to pieces, 
there was not one that did not get at close quarters. 
The cun*ent was very powerful, and would whirl them 
around like tops, distracting the aim, and exposing every 
side to the rebel batteries ; but they maintained a dis- 
tance of from forty to three hundred yards, and never 
retired until the enemy was silenced. 

The severity, of the battle is shown by the heavy 
loss sustained in three ships — seventy-nine killed and 
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wounded. Twenty-six were killed and wounded on tlie 
flagship Benton, though iron-clad. 

After the army was landed at Bayou Pierre, Admiral 
Porter got under way again with his fleet, to end the 
matter of the Grand Gulf, but the rebels decamped on 
seeing him coming, and their guns and munitions of war 
fell into the hands of the navy. Thirteen guns were tlie 
fruits of this victory. 

The same day of the capture of Grand Gulf, the 
Admiral pushed on down the river, with six gunboats, 
to communicate with Admiral Farragut, at the mouth 
of Red River, where, learning that General Banks was 
marching on the town of Alexandria, he pushed up the 
liver to await liim. 

Fort de Russey and Alexandria fell into the hands 
of the navy, and. General Banks arriving a day or two 
after, the city was delivered over to him. 

After this Successful raid, in which much valuable 
property belonging to the rebel government was de- 
stroyed, Admiral Porter returned to Vicksburg, to co-. 
operate with General Grant. 

He destroyed the works and town of Warrenton, a 
place that had given our vessels considerable trouble, 
and deserved no mercy. 

While the Admiral was below at Grand Gulf, he 
had all the upper fleets to regulate, one on the Tennes- 
see, one on the Cumberland, one on the Yazoo, cooperat- 
ing with General Sherman, while one long line stretched 
from Vicksburg to Cairo, the various reports of which 
would of themselves make a lengthy article. AU his 
plans were carried out, and there was not an instance of 
any mishap to any of his vessels, or to the transports. 
Guerilla warfare was kept down on all the rivers, and 
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tlie gunboats were dreaded by the rebels far and 
near. 

When General Grant put himself in the real of 
Vicksburg ou the 18th of May, 1863, Admiral Poner 
immediately placed himself in communication, and sup- 
plied him with all the necessary stores wanted in his army. 

On the evening of the 21st of May, the Admiral 
received a communication from General Grant, informing 
him that he intended attacking the rebel works ‘on the 
following morning, and asked his cooperation. 

At seven o’clock next day, the gunboats moved 
against the batteries, Admiral Porter leading in a small 
tug. The firing was kept up until one o’clock, at which 
time all the batteries along the river were silenced ; but 
General McArthur was not permitted to take advantage 
of the naval success, and. General Grant’s plans having 
been thwarted in other respects, the combined attack 
was a failure. • , 

Tlie n^val operations in the siege that followed, were 
chiefly confined to occasional attacks on the batteries, 
'which could be of little avail without a cooperating 
force fi'om the army. 

One of the noblest spectacles of the war was the 
attack of the Cincinnati on the rebel batteries, when 
there was scarcely a hope that she could stand for five 
minutes the fire of the hundred guns which were concen- 
trated on her. This was done at the request of General 
Sherman, who wished to get possession of that flank of 
the rebel works. He thought the heavy guns had been 
moved into Vicksburg, but was mistaken. Porter feared 
that he was, but with that readiness to make any 
sacrifice for the army, especially for such leaders as 
Sherman and Grant, which characterized him, he packed 
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the steamer with logs and hay, and sent her down. 
Bache, her commander, carried her gallantly into the 
teiTible fire, hut in a few minutes she was completely 
riddled with shot, and began to sink. The flagstaff 
being shot away, Bache had the colors nailed to a stump 
of the foremast, and himself steered his vessel up stream 
towards the right-hand shore, but before she could be 
made fast, she went down, carrying fifteen of the crew 
with her. These, with the killed and wounded, made 
his loss over forty men. 

Sherman from a hill top saw the terrific engagement, 
and its sad termination, and, in a letter to Porter, said 
the conduct of the Cincinnati “ elicited universal praise, 
and I deplored the sad result as much as any one could.” 

Porter, at the request of Grant, now landed twenty 
9-inch, 8-inch, and hundred-pounder rifles, in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, and transported them to the 
rear of Vicksburg. Most of them were worked by 
sailors and their officers, and did excellent service. 

That was a glorious Fourth of July, 1863, when the 
rebel flag was at last hauled doAvn at Vicksburg, at 10 
A. M., and the stars and stripes floated in its place. 

Admiral Porter, in his flagship, and the fleet follow- 
ing, passed down until he came abreast of the town, 
the guns firing, and the flags waving from every mast- 
head. As he rounded to at the levee. General Grant 
and all his general officers came on board, and the 
warmest felicitations took place. It was a beautifnl 
sight to see so many gallant men of the aimy and navy 
assembled together. 

The country w^ electrified, when the telegraphic 
despatch of Admiral Porter announced that Vicksburg 
was in possession of the Union forces. Grant was re- 
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warded, as lie deserved to be, witb a high position, 
and witb votes of thanks, and Acting Eear- Admiral 
Porter again received the thanks of Congress, and was 
created a full Rear-Admiral, the commission dated July 
4th, which intelligence was conveyed to him in an auto- 
graph letter from the President. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his public despatch 
to him, complimented him highly, and in conclusion 
said : “ To yourself, your officers, and the brave and 
gallant sailors who have been so fertile in resources, 
so persistent and enduring through many months of 
trial and hardship, and so daring under all circum- 
stances, I tender, in the name of the President, the 
thanks and congratulations of the whole countiy, on 
the fall of Vicksburg.” 

After this gi’eat event, there was much to do to 
keep the banks of the Mississippi River free from 
guerrillas. Fourteen different districts were constituted 
with a regular naval officer in command of each. The 
White, Arkansas, and Red Rivers, were traversed by the 
gunboats as far as water would permit them to go, and 
the most dogged perseverance was shown by them to 
kill all rebels, or make them quit the country. 

In no part of the country did harder stand-up fight- 
ing take place than in the Mississippi fleet. The rebels 
would bring numerous batteries on the rivers to block- 
ade them and stop commerce, but Admiral Porter always 
had gunboats ready to drive them off or capture them. 

In but one instance did a “ tin-clad ” succumb to the 
rebels. On several occasions they went down fighting, 
with colors flying, but they kept th^ river clear. 

When the rebels marched suddenly into Helena with 
iigliteen thousand men, under Price, and surprised the 
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weak garrison there, and were putting them to the sword, 
Admiral Porter, who had heard of the move, and pre- 
pared for it, sent his gunboats up at the right mo- 
ment, and defeated the rebels with great slaughter. 
This occurred on tlie 4th of July, at the hour when our 
flag was just going up on the flagstaff' at Vicksburg. 

General Prentiss wrote Admiral Porter a strong let> 
ter commendatory of the officer, Lieutenant Prichett, who 
had carried out the Admiral’s orders. Porter also sent 
an expedition to Yazoo city, and, though the Baron Dc 
Kalb was sunk by a torpedo, the friglitened enemy set 
fire to five of their largest boats and left one to be cap- 
tured. 

Active operations were carried on in the heart, of 
the enemy’s country in the seizure of Confederate cotton 
and steamers, by which the sailors were stimulated to 
renewed zeal, and secured a snug little sum of prize 
money. It is impossible in a single article to go ovei' 
the whole field occupied by the forces under Porter. 

The fleets in the upper Ohio and Tennessee, ^vere 
kept very actively employed, and, owing to the persever- 
ance of Lieut.-Comraander Pitch and his attention to 
orders, the rebel guerrilla Morgan, and all his gang, were 
captured. Strange to relate, all the artillery and wagons 
fell into the hands of the navy, one of the gunboats sur- 
prising them and causing the men to stampede. 

After the fall of Vicksburg, Admiral Porter went to 
work raising from the bottom of the river the different 
vessels that had been sunk, among them the “ Cincinnati.” 
He refitted her, and she subsequently formed a part of 
Commodore Thatcher’s fleet in the attack on the enemy’s 
works at Mobile city. 

The year 1864 oj)ened wth apparent quiet all along 
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the Mississippi river, from Cairo to New Orleans. Oc- 
casionally there would be an attack of guerrillas or field 
pieces on a harmless merchant steamer, but the gunboats 
kept everything quiet The rebels could not stand the 
shra})nell which was poured into them whenever they came 
in sight, for Porter’s fleet was ubiquitous and his blows 
fell on every side. 

Sometime in the month of February, General Banks 
^vrote to Admiral Porter and informed him that he was 
going up Red River as far as Shreveport, and asked the 
cooperation of the gunboats. This matter had been dis- 
cussed by Porter and General W. T. Sherman, and it 
was proposed that, after the general made his first raid 
near Atlanta, he would suddenly return, and with the 
admiral make a dash up to Shreveport, destroy the 
rams and forts, bring off the cotton, and be back in Mem- 
phis on the 10th of April 

General Shennan, who was an old campaagner on Red 
River, and knew all about the rise and fall of water there, 
suggested that as the only feasible plan — consequently, the 
plans of the admiral were made to conform with this ar- 
rangement. General. Sherman had agreed to meet the 
admiral at Vicksburg, on the 29th of February, and so 
confident was the latter of the general’s punctuality, al- 
though he had hundreds of miles to travel with his array, 
that he made his arrangements to meet him at that time. 

Shennan arrived exactly on the day he said ho would, 
and was quite surprised to learn that Banks was about 
to go to Shreveport. As McClemand was to be second 
in command, and he would not serve under him, he 
(Sherman) determined to go to New Orleans. On his 
return. General Sherman told Porter that he would have 
to give up the expedition, but that he would send Gener- 
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al Andrew J. Smith, along with ten thousand men, to 
represent him, and that Gen. Banks had promised to be 
in Alexandria on the seventeenth day of May, and to 
push right on to Shreveport without delay. It was 
necessary to be governed by the height of water in 
Red River. 

Porter landed General A. J. Smith, in the Atchafa- 
laya, while gunboats pushed up Red River, to clear out 
the obstructions. The army and navy arrived about the 
same time, at Fort de Russey, which had been rebuilt 
since Porter’s destruction of it the preceding year, and 
heavily armed. The army assaulted and carried it as the 
shells of the leading gunboat drove the enemy from the 
water batteries which they had turned upon our troops. 
This was on the fifteenth of May. Porter then at once 
pushed on up to Alexandria, Avith the naval part of the 
expedition, and captured it on the 16 th, one day before 
he promised ‘to meet General Banks there. General 
A. J. Smith came up shortly after, and held the town 
while Porter prepared to get the vessels over the “falls.” 
The water was very low though rising slowly, but he saw 
that it was too late in the season for the gunboats to 
go any further. He supposed that Banks Avould give 
up the expedition when he got to Alexandria, and allow 
Sherman to have his troops again, with Avhich to carry 
out General Grant’s plans. These plans were, for 
General Sherman to push on to Atlanta, Avhile Banks 
made an attack on Mobile, open the Columbia railroad, 
and join the former in his march through the South. 
This plan was defeated by Banks pushing on to Shreve- 
port, after cotton, and alloAving the rebels to hold 
Mobile. 

Had the latter place been captured, Sherman’s march 
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— supplied, as he would have been, with provisions from 
Mobile — would have been an easy task. Banks, how- 
ever, cared for no plans but his own. Instead of being^ 
as he had promised, in Alexandria on the 17th of May, 
he did not leave Now Orleans until the 22d. His army, 
under General Franklin, reached the place on the 20th ; 
but. although well organized and ready to proceed, they 
could do nothing until the arrival of the general com- 
manding. On the 20th the Avater was rapidly, falling, 
and Porter told General Stone (Banks’ Chief-of-Staff) 
that it Avould be impossible to reach Shreveport, if he de- 
pended on the gunboats. Stone asserted (for Banks) 
that the gunboats Avere a necessity and that without them 
the expedition could not succeed ; and that all the fail- 
ure to Avipe out the rebel army in Louisiana Avould be 
due to the navy. Porter, who never allowed an army 
man to call on him in vain, determined at once to get the 
gunboats over the “ falls,” if ho broke all their backs. 
So he Avent to Avork, trying to pull the Eastport, the 
largest boat, over, and after great labor succeeded. In 
the mean time, on the 20th of May, General Banks ar- 
rived in a steamer loaded with champagne and ice, cot- 
ton speculators and brandy, and professing to be in a 
great hurry to get aAvay on his march. 

Porter had all his vessels over, ready for a start ; but 
instead of moving right on. Banks started an election I 
He forced all the male inhabitants to go to the polls, 
threatening those who Avere supposed to be disloyal with 
his displeasure if they refused to vote, and promising the 
loyal to stay in the country and protect them, if they did 
vote. This affair occupied several days, and was the fin- 
ishing blow to the expedition. 

When at length the army started. Porter pushed the 
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gunboats up to Grand Ecore, and captured that place 
before the arrival of the troops. 

Five or six more days were wasted in electioneering 
at Grand Ecore, the water in the river still falling. 

Porter now did all he could to persuade General Banks 
to give up the hope of getting the gunboats up, and to 
push on to Shreveport by himself ; but the latter dared 
not move without them. 

Selecting vessels of the lightest draft, and the proper 
kind of transports, drawing little watery Porter now 
pushed on to a point where Banks proposed to meet 
him with his army, having it perfectly understood that 
no other transports would follow. But he had not 
gone twenty miles, when six large transports joined 
the expedition, for the purpose of taking on hoard cot- 
ton. This delayed the vessels ; but Porter could not get 
rid of them without sending a couple of gunboats back 
to protect them, and not a single gun could be spared, so 
he dragged them through. 

No one can imagine the difficulties of that river for 
two hundred miles, as without pilots Porter had to thread 
his way through snags and shoals. It was a wonder he 
ever reached the appointed place, where he expected to 
find a victorious army. 

He was much annoyed with rebel sharpshooters on 
his way up ; but, by maintaining a fire of shells into the 
brush, he kept them at a respectful distance. 

When he arrived at the landing where Banks ex- 
pected to meet the fleet, he found a large steamer thrown 
across the river, from bank to bank, to stop his progress, 
while the silence of the grave reigned around. 

Porter had with him, in command of the troops, 
General Smith, who landed with him and proposed 
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landing his men. The former said, “ No, General, there 
is something wrong ; an army like that of Banks should 
have been here, and he has met with a check.” 

So they rode out to the front to reconnoitre, and at a 
short distance perceived a number of rebel horsemen 
watching their movements. Porter made up his mind 
that our army was nowhere near, and so they returned on 
board the vessels. He there met a messenger who 
had left General Banks the day before, and who in- 
formed him • that the whole army was retreating. 
Here was an awkward dilemma for Porter — ^fifty ves- 
sels in a narrow river, and a victorious rebel army, 
with some fifty pieces of artillery, between him and 
safety. But there was no time to be lost, and, al- 
though the night was coming on, he ordered a return, 
issuing the most stringent instructions about the move- 
ments of the vessels. He also distributed the dif- 
ferent gunboats among the transports, to protect the 
latter. 

One has observed how a rain shower comes on — 
first a drop or two, then a slight pattering rain, then a 
heavy shower, and, finally, a torrent. So noAv com- 
menced the bullets from the rebel sharpshooters — first a 
feAV, then in companies of twenty, then by hundreds, then 
by thousands. 

The soldiers and sailors, screening themselves as best 
they could, drove off these fellows with their bullets, 
while the gunboats kept shelling them all day and night. 
It was a most tedious and harassing retreat. 

Porter had succeeded in getting about half-way doAvn 
the river, when a heavy fire of artilleiy and musketry 
was opened on -the middle of the line by the rebels. For- 
tunately this happened to be where Porter had two good 
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gunboats, the Lexington, under Lieut. George M. Bache; 
and a small iron-clad, under Lieut. Commander Thomas 
O. Selfridge. Some of the army boats had field-pieces 
on their upper decks, and all these vessels opened heavily 
on the rebels. 

Porter was just getting his gunboats below in position 
to attack a battery that the enemy had thrown up to stop 
him, when he heard heavy firing behind him. He at once 
left his work to return and see what was going on, and 
arrived just in time to see the army retreating in all direcr 
tions, and completely routed. 

The rebels had made their attack at the most difficult 
part of the river, where four or five of our vessels were 
fast in the mud, and others alongside of them trying to 
pull them oflF. The advance consisted of three thou- 
sand men, with a reserve of seven thousand a mile 
back, ready to come to their assistance. They were com- 
manded by General Green, their best general, and one 
who had given our people a great deal of trouble. 

He soon found that his men could not stand our fire ; 
but he determined not to retreat, and forced his troops 
up to the edge of the bank, where our gunboats fairly 
mowed them down. He finally got his head shot off, and, 
nearly all his officers having been killed around him, the 
rest retreated in disorder, cut up as they fled. Their 
artillery and all the killed and wounded were left on the 
field of battle. The seven thousand in reserve never ad- 
vanced at all, and soon followed the retreating mob, los- 
ing a number of men by our far-reaching shells. 

This was the victorious army that had defeated Banks 
the day before, and, flushed with victory, pounced on 
Porter. They calculated that the high banks and low 
water, and the grounding of his vessels, would ^ve them 
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an easy victory. They were then to fall on Banks’ army 
again, and capture the provisions and medical stores, and 
thus compel its surrender. The death of General Green 
defeated this plan. 

The management of the rebel array now fell into 
the hands of drunken Dick Taylor, who was entirely 
incompetent to conduct it. He did really nothing, ex- 
cept hang on Banks’ rear and pick up a few barrels of 
whiskey, and a few stragglers. 

When Porter arrived at Grand Ecore, three days after 
the above fight, he found the army perfectly demoralized, 
and Banks ready to run any where. He advised him to 
hold on, and not retreat, and to occupy the country until 
the spring rains, when they could go up again. He told 
him that he could supply him with his light vessels ; but 
Banks chose to retreat, and, finally, reached Alexandria 
in safety ! 

Porter knew he could not get out of the river then 
without help. But, in a conversation with Colonel Bailey, 
a plain, common-sense man, the latter assured him he 
would have no difficulty about getting the vessels over the 
“falls.” 

The Admiral now had to fight his way back, over- 
coming difficulties that would have disheartened any 
other man. He finally reached Alexandria, with all his 
gunboats, except the Eastport, and his o^vn “tin-clad” 
steamer, the Cricket, which was so cut up that there was 
scarcely any of her left. Half her crew were killed and 
wounded, and some of the other vessels had fared almost 
as badly. 

Porter’s efforts to save the Eastport show, not only 
the indomitable character of the man, but that chivalric 
feeling which belongs to the whole race. After she had 
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been lightened and got afloat she again grounded. Al- 
though she was taken several miles down the river, 
grounding in all eight times, he would not abandon her. 
Had he aeted on his own judgment he doubtless would 
have bloAvn her up before he did ; but, seeing the deter- 
mination of her commander. Lieutenant E. T. Phelps, 
and his crew to save her, and admiring the ceaseless her- 
culean efforts they put forth, he stuck to them like a 
brother. ' He said : “ I determined that I would never 
leave this vessel to her fate, as long as her commander 
felt a hope of getting her down.” The army was sixty 
miles ahead of him, and a snaggy, shallow river, with its 
banks filled with sharpshooters, lay between. The 
Eastport was finally brought down sixty miles from the 
place where she first sunk, and he had strong hopes of 
getting her through, when she ran fast aground, with a 
bed of logs under her, and had to be bloAvn up. Phelps 
himself applied the match. 

Porter now fought his way back to Alexandria, at 
one point under a heavy fire. 


Finding (he says) the guns not firing rapidly, I stepped on the gun- 
deck, to see what was the matter. As I stepped down, the after gun was 
struck with a shell and disabled, and every man killed or wounded. 
At the same moment, the crew from the forward gun were swept away 
by a shell exploding, and the men Tvere wounded in the fire-room, leaving 
only one man to fire up. 

I made up a gun’s crew from the contrabands, who fought the gun to 
the last moment. Finding that the engine did not move, I went into the 
engine-room and found the chief engineer killed, whose place was soon 
supplied by an assistant. I then went to the pilot-house, and found that 
a shot had gone through it, and wounded one of the pilots. I took charge 
of the vessel, and, as the battery was a very heavy one, I determined to pass 
it, which was done under the heaviest fire I ever witnessed. 

The moment be arrived at Alexandria, and found 
that be could not get over the falls, he called to see 
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what General Banks was going to do. He found him 
determined to leave as soon as he could gather all the 
cotton in and about Alexandria, and talked to Por- 
ter about blowing up his gunboats, which the latter 
laughed at. 

Seeing how things were going, he sent a bearer of 
despatches to Washington, which were telegraphed from 
Cairo. On Porter’s representations. General Canby was 
sent out to relieve Banks, and with orders to stay with 
the army in Alexandria, until the gunboats were re- 
lieved. 

The same orders came to Banks, much to his suiprise, 
as he knew nothing about Porter’s action. In the mean 
time, the latter called on Banks and laid,Colonel Bailey’s 
proposition, for getting the boats over the falls, before 
him. He looked at it kindly enough, but took no steps 
towards doing anything, imtil General Franklin urged 
it Then, after three days’ vacillation,, he gave the 
proper orders, placing at Colonel Bailey’s disposal three 
thousand men, and two or three hundred wagons. All 
the neighboring steam-mills were tom down for mate- 
rial, two or three regiments of marine men were set to 
work felling tre^, which soon were coming down with 
great rapidity^ #^ms were moving in all directions 
bringing in bii^ and stone, quarries opened, flatboats 
built, and ^e j^st became a human hive, while the 
shouts of nilln ^bund^d on every side. 

In the meto timoj General Hunter came up to see 
how matters sfttod, an)^ he and Banks called to. see Por- 
ter. General Hunter iaid to Porter; “ Admiral, which 
of your vessels above the fells can you best afford to 
blow up?’’ He answered, “Not one of them, sir; not 
even the smallest If I can’t^get over the ‘falls,’ and 
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the army leave me, I can take care of myself, and will 
get out at the first rise.” 

Still, it would have subjected him to great inconve- 
nience for a couple of months, but he knew that before 
that time had elapsed. General Sherman would come up 
there, if he was in danger. 

We cannot do better than give the account of the 
buil^g of the dams and passage of the falls, in Porter’s 
own grtiphic and eloquent languaga 


These falls are about a mile in length, filled with rugged rocks, over 
which, at the piesent stage of water, it seemed to be impossible to make 
a channel. 

The work- was commenced by running out from the left bank of the 
river, a tree-dam, made of the bodies of very largo trees, brush, brick, and 
stone, cross-tied with other heavy timber, and strengthened in every way 
which ingenuily could devise. This was run out about three hundred feet 
into the river ; four large coal barges were then filled with brick, and sunk 
at the end of it. From the right bank of the river, cribs filled with stone 
were built out to meet the barges. All of which was successfully accom- 
plished, notwithstanding there was a current running of nine miles an hour 
which threatened to sweep everything before it 

It will take too much time to enter into the details of this truly wonder- 
ful work. Sufilce it to say, that the dam had nearly reached completion . 
in eight days’ working time, and the water had risen sujficiently on the 
upper falls to allow the Fort Hindman, Osage, and Neosho, to get down 
and be ready to pass the dam. In another day it would have been high . 
enough to enable all the other vessels to pass the upper falls. Unfortunate- 
ly, on the morning of the 9th instant, the pressure of water became so. 
great, that it swept away two of the stone barges, which swung in below 
the dam on one side. Seeing this unfortunate accident, I jumped on a horse^ 
and rode up to where the upper vessels were anchored, and ordered the 
Lexington to pass the upper falls, if possible, and immediately attempt to 
go through the dam. I thought I might be able to save the four vessels 
below, not knowing whether the persons employed on the work would ever 
have the heart to renew their enterprise. 

The Lexington succeeded in getting over the upper falls just in time, . 
the water rapidly falling as she w'as passing over. She then steered directly 
for the opening in the dam, through which the water was rushing so furi- 
ously that it seemed as if nothing but destruction awaited her. Thousands.. 

24 
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of beating hearts looked on, anxious for the result. The silence was so 
great, as the Lexington approached the dam, that a pin might almost be 
heard to fall. She entered the gap with a full head of steam on, pitched 
down the roaring toiTcnt, made two or three spasmodic rolls, hung for a 
moment on the rocks below, was then swept into deep water by the cur- 
rent, and rounded-to safely into the bank. Thirty thousand voices rose in 
one deafening cheer, and universal joy seemed to pervade the face of every 
man present. 

The Neosho followed next ; all her hatches battened down, and every 
precaution taken against accident. She did not fare as well as the Lexing- 
ton, her pilot having become frightened as he approached the abyss, and 
stopped lier engine, when I particularly ordered a full head of stejam to be 
carried ; the result was, that for a moment her hull disappeared from sight 
under the water. Every one thought she was lost. She rose, however, 
swept along over the rocks with the current, and fortunately escaped with 
only one hole in her bottom, which was stopped in the course of an hour. 

The Hindman and Osage both came through beautifully without touch- 
ing a thing, and I thought if I was only fortunate enough to get my large 
vessels as well over the falls, my fleet once more would do good service on 
the Mississippi. 

The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening Colonel Bailey, only 
induced him to renew his exertions, after he had seen the success of getting 
four vessels through. 

The noble-hearted soldiers, seeing the labor of the last eight days swe])t 
away in a moment, cheerfully went to work to repair damages, being con- 
fldeut now that all the gunboats would be finally brought over. These 
men had been working for eight days and nights, up to their nocks in the 
water in the boiling sun, cutting trees and wheeling bricks, and nothing 
but good humor prevailed among them. On the whole, it was very fortu- 
nate the dam was carried away, as the two barges that were swept away 
from the centre swung around against some rocks on the left, and made a 
fine cushion for the vessels, and prevented them, as it afterwards appeared, 
from running on certain destruction. 

The force of the water and the current being too great to construct a 
continuous dam of six hundred feet across the river in so short a time. 
Colonel Bailey determined to leave a gap of fifty-five feet in the dam, and 
build a series of wing-dams on the upper falls. This was accomplished in 
three days’ time, and on the 11th instant the Mound City, Carondelet, and 
Pittsburg, came over the upper falls, a good deal of labor having been ex- 
pended in hauling them through, the channel being very crooked, scarcely 
wide enough for them. Next day, the Ozark, Louisville, Chillicothe, and 
two tugs, also succeeded in crossing the upper falls. Immediately after- 
wards, the Mound City, Carondelet, and Pittsburg, started in succession to 
. pass the dam, all their hatches battened down, and every precaution taken 
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to prevent accident. The passage of these vessels was a most beautiful 
sight, only to be realized when seen. They passed over without an acci- 
dent, except the unshipping of one or two rudders. This was witnessed by 
all the troops, and the vessels were heartily cheered when they passed over. 
Next morning at 10 o’clock, the Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark, and two 
tugs, passed over without any accident, except the loss of a man, who was 
swept off the decks of one of the tugs. By 3 o’clock that afternoon, the 
vessels were all coaled, ammunition replaced, and all steamed down the 
river, with the convoy of transports in company. A good deal of difficulty 
was anticipated in getting over the bars in lower Red River ; depth of water 
reported only five feet ; gunboats were drawing six. Providentially, we 
had a rise from the back-water of the Mississippi, that river lu ing very 
high at ’that time; the back-water extending to Alcycandria, one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, enabling us to pass all the bars and obstructions 
with safety. 

Words are inadequate to express the admiration I feel for the abilities 
of Lieutenant -Colonel Bailey. This is, without doubt, the best engineering 
feat ever performed. Under the best circumstances, a private company 
would not have completed this work under one year, and to an ordinary 
mind the whole thing would have appeared an utter impossibility. Leav- 
ing out his abilities as an engineer, the credit he has conferred upon the 
country, he has saved to the Union a valuable fleet, worth nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. More, he has deprived the enemy of a triumph, which would 
have emboldeneci them to carry on this war a year or two longer ; for the 
intended departure of the army was a fixed fact, and there was nothing left 
for me to do, in case that event occurred, but to destroy every part of the 
vessels, so that the rebels could make nothing of them. Tlie liighest 
honors the government can bestow on Colonel Bailey, can never repay him 
for the services he has rendered thb country. 


The Signal and Covington were nnforhniateiy lost 
below Alexandria, although they were fought to the 
last. The commander of the latter was compelled to 
bloV her np, bnt the former was surrendered, as her 
decks were so covered with the wounded, that Lieu- 
tenant Morgan refrained, from feelings of humanity, from 
blowing her up. 

Porter not only complimented Bailey in his report, 
bnt got him promoted to Brigadier General. Not 
satisfied with this, he presented him with a splendid 
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sword, costing seven hundred dollars. lie also, with the 
officers of the fleet, presented him ivith a silvef vase, 
emhlematic of the e%-ent, that cost sixteen hundred dol- 
lars, and has never lost his interest in him fi’om that 
time to this. 

It was the opinion of the army and of the country, 
that the fleet would have been destroyed in case the 
army left ; but this was a mistake. Tlie fleet had near- 
ly four months’ provisions, and could have maintained 
itself easily until the next rise of water, which took 
jdace two months afterwards. Porter did not attempt 
to discourage this belief ; for he was determined not to 
stay there. His fleet was needed on the Mississippi — in 
fact, the Government could not do without it. 

There was a stretch of river above the falls, of forty 
miles extent, where' the vessels could have gone up and 
down without hindrance. The guns of the fleet were 
too heavy and too numerous to permit the rebels to 
erect any batteries, and they had no heavy guns of any 
kind with which to do the fleet much harm. Some 
inconvenience might have been felt from sharpshooters, 
but the rebels had too wholesome a dread of gunboats 
and shrapneU, to venture within reach of the navy bat- 
teries, and Porter would have stood at bay there till 
the last ounce of provision was gone. 

The friends of General Banks attempted to break 
his fall, by laying a j)ai*t of the blame of the failure of 
the expedition on the navy ; but it would not do, and 
praise instead of censure is meted out to Porter for 
the management of his part of the unfortunate under- 
taking. 

The latter part of Admiral Porter’s command on the 
Mississippi, was spent in chasing the rebels from river 
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to river, giving them no rest by night or day. He also 
opened communication with the army, and supplied it 
with provisions. 

While General Grant was preparing to attack the 
rebels at Chattanooga, Admiral Porter accidentally heard 
that General Sherman had left Memphis with thirty 
thousand men, to join him by the Corinth road. 

It .was usual with General Sherman to keep the 
Admiral notified of his movements, in case lie should 
want assistance ; but the former supposed that he would 
have no difficulty in crossing the Tennessee, as it was the 
stage of low water, and he did not think, moreover, that 
the light-draught gunboats could get up to Florence, a 
place somewhat above where he intended to cross. 
But Admiral Porter thought otherwise. The moment 
he heard of Sherman’s move from Memphis, he selected 
the lightest-draught gunboats, and took off some of 
their guns, sb that they would draw the least possible 
water. He then planked over some empty coal barges 
to serve as bridges, and sent along a light-draught ferry- 
boat. Light-draught transports were also added with 
stores for the army, and the fleet was despatched up 
the Tennessee, under the command of Captain Pheljis, 
an able officer. 

When the advance guard of General Sherman arrived 
at Corinth, he rode over to the Tennessee and found the 
river rising. A heavy rain-storm set in, and in a few 
hours it was booming. All efforts to construct a bridge 
failed, while the wagons that attempted to ford the stream 
were damaged and had to give it uj). Finally, the cur- 
rent became so strong that Sherman felt that he would 
have to wait patiently for the waters to subside. lie 
rode back to camp quite disheartened, and throwing him- 
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self on his camp bed, felt, he said, “ as if he had a thirty- 
])ound shot in his stomach.” He was thinking of the 
mutability of human affairs, Avhen an orderly rode uj) at 
full sjjccd and informed him that the admiral was in 
sight, coming up with the gunboats. The orderly had 
mistaken the divisional flag of the district commander 
for that of the admiral. Tt was like an electric shock to 
Sherman, and jumping up he rode over immediately to 
the river, when Captain Phelps, in the name of the ad- 
miral, placed thfe vessels at his disposal. 

With the flatboats, ferryboats, gunboats, and trans- 
ports, only a few days were occupied in crossing the 
river, and, with a fresh supply of stores and forage, 
General Sherman marched with elated spirits forward. 
As it is well known he did not arrive at Chatta- 
nooga a moment too soon. But for Porter’s forecast and 
thoughtfulness, what a different result might ,have been 
reached. 

After the great victory of Missionary Ridge, the state 
of Tennessee became comparatively quiet Still the up- 
per 2)art of the Tennessee River was much infested with 
rebels, and Admiral Porter armed and equq^jied four 
steamers that had been built by the army above Muscle 
Shoals, and formed a little squadron there under a lieu- 
tenant of the regular navy, which did good service during 
the camj)aign, and rendered material aid to our forces. 
He also sent fifteen vessels of different kinds to Admiral 
Farragut, some of which performed an important part in 
the attack on Mobile. 

Admiral Porter found it necessary to rule on the 
Mississippi with an iron hand. He constantly came in 
contact with dishonest speculators, cotton stealers, and 
swindlers of all kinds, to whom he showed no mercy. 
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These persons hired hostile presses to abuse him, which 
had about as much effect on him as pouring oil on fire 
to put it out 

He performed his duty faithfully and fearlessly, to 
the satisfaction of the government 

After an active and harassing service of two years 
on the Mississippi, Admiral Porter was invited by the 
Secretary of the Navy to pay a visit to Washington, and 
see his family, with whom he had only been a few days 
during the war, and then under circumstances where he 
could not enjoy their society. He now spent three 
months at the North, quietly enjoying the rest he so 
much needed, and, when his health was somewhat im- 
proved, started, via Washington, to return to his duties 
in the West But while at the capital, he was tendered 
the command of the North Atlantic squadron, which he 
disliked to accept, as it interfered with another ofiicer, 
but the matter was not left to him. 

The capture of Fort Fisher, long a cherished object 
with the Secretary of the Navy, was now taken up again, 
and Porter and Mr. Fox, assistant secretary, were sent 
to City Point in September, 1864, to confer with Grant 
about it The latter agreed to furnish eight or nine 
thousand men to be placed under Weitzel. 

A large fleet was at once ordered to assemble in 
Hampton Roads. A powerful force was soon gather- 
ed and organized into five divisions, under five commo- 
dores, each of whom had charge of the fitting out of his 
own squadron, and in a few days Porter was ready to 
move. But long delay followed, as General Grant just 
then could not spare the troops. This delay, however, 
did the navy no harm. It gave the commanders an 
opportunity to discipline and exercise their crews, and to 
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become familiar with the plans of the Commander-in- 
chief, which were given in full to every officer in com- 
mand. 

Tlie smaller vessels were in the mean time placed on 
blockade duty, off the Cape Fear inlets, and the system 
adopted by Porter almost broke up the blockade running. 

The steamers were placed in three half-circles, one 
outside of the other. The first circle was near the bars, 
the second about twelve miles outside of that, and the 
third one hundred miles outside of all. All the vessels 
ill the circles were within signal distance, so that a 
steamer could not pass between them without being seen. 

If a blockade runner got out of Wilmington at or 
before daylight, she would be seen by the middle circle. 
If she left Wilmington after sunset, she would be picked 
up by the outer circle at daylight the next morning, &c. 
This plan succeeded admirably, and, in less than thirty- 
five days, over seven millions of the enemy’s property 
were either captured or destroyed. 

Other portions of the squadron were actively engaged 
during the time the larger vessels were lying in Hamp- 
ton Koads. 

Ho sent Lieutenant Cushing to Plymouth, N. C., to 
attempt to blow up the rebel ram Albemarle, and, at the 
same time, gave instructions to Commander Macomb, 
the senior officer in the Sounds, to assist him with boats, 
and to take advantage of the opportunity if he succeeded. 
Cushing did succeed ; and Macomb, like a brave officer, 
availing himself of the consequent confusion, attacked 
the forts at Plymouth with his small force, capturing 
them and everything in the town. The fruits of this 
victory were: twenty-two heavy cannon, thirty-seven 
prisoners, and over four hundred stand of arms. There 
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were more guns in the forts than were carried by the 
fragile vessels that made the attack. 

In the middle of December, the fleet, which had been 
lying all winter in Hampton Roads, sailed 

No American commander, and scarcely any Euro- 
pean one, ever led so imposing a fleet as Porter now 
had under him. Over seventy vessels of various kinds 
composed it ; and, when it was all assembled near Fort 
Fisher,, it presented a grand and imposing spectacle. 
And never did a fleet have a nobler captain at its head. 

Before the attack commenced, a powder-boat, with 
sufficient powder aboard, it was thought, to blow up 
the magazine of the fort, was towed up to the neighbor- 
hood of the works by Commander A. C. Rhind and 
Lieutenant S. W. Preston, and fired. These gallant men 
never expected to return alive, yet they unflinchingly per- 
formed the perilous task assigned them, and received the 
warmest commendation of Porter. 

No adequate description of the bombardment that 
followed can be given. 

The attack was made with thirty-seven vessels, with 
nineteen more in reserve ; and when they took up their 
respective positions, and opened fire, the spectacle was 
one of the grandest ever witnessed on earth. The shells, 
crossing and recrossing each other in every direction, 
made the heavens one great fretwork of fire, while the 
explosion of so many cannon made land and sea tremble. 
The hostile batteries at first responded, but as soon as 
Porter got all his guns to bear, he poured such a horrible, 
ceaseless storm of shells into the works, that the gunners 
took rcfrige in their casements, and the fort stood and 
received the remorseless pounding in silence. 

The bombardment was kept up for five hours, and 
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during that time six one-hundred-pound Parrott guns 
burst on board the vessels, killing and wounding several 
men. 

Tlie ' troops not all having arrived, Porter, at night, 
withdrew his fleet The next morning, Christmas, he 
again signalled to form line of battle, and the awful fire of 
the day before Avas repeated. Under eover of it, part of 
the troops were landed, and some daring soldiers actually 
Avalked inside the Avorks. But Weitzel, after a recon- 
noissance, pronounced them too strong to be carried by 
assault, and Butler, who had taken command, resolved to 
abandon the attempt, and reembark the troops. When 
this decision Avas reported to the Admiral, he was at the 
table, after a hard day’s Avork, eating a Christmas turkey. 
“ Well,” said he, “ that don’t spoil my appetite,” and, 
turning to an officer near him, quietly asked, “ What part 
of the turkey will you have?” and said no more about it 
The fact Avas, he thought the sooner General Butler went 
back the better. He continued filling up Avith ammuni- 
tion, confident that Grant Avould not let the affair end so. 
In reporting it to the Department, he said that he did 
not Avish to put his opinion against so able an engineer 
as Weitzel. “ But,” he dryly added, “ I carUt Jid/p thinh 
ing it was worth while making the attempt after coming so 
farT In an after report he said, “there never was a fort 
that invited soldiers to walk in and take possession more 
plainly than Fort Fisher.” 

It is useless, in the light of subsequent events, to go 
over Butler’s report, and show hoAV false Porter found his 
statements to be. A charlatan, and ignorant of militaiy 
matters, the former never should have been allowed any 
command in the expedition. With such men as Grant 
and Shennan, Porter could always act with perfect ao- 
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cord, but, with military leaders like Banks and Butler, it 
was impossible — ^for gallantry and ability cannot harmon- 
ize with cowardice or imbecility. 

Porter now went on to prepare for another attack, 
which the government determined should be made. In 
th« niean time a succession of gales swept over him, 
which the enemy thought would drive him off, but they 
little knew the man. He held on, though at times it 
seemed impossible to do so. 

On the 13th of January, another military force hav- 
ing arrived under General Terry, preparations were at 
once made to take the fort, and, under cover of the fire 
of the iron-clads, the troops were landed. Tlic next day 
Porter again formed his line of battle, and, with all the 
ships carrying eleven-inch guns, opened on the fort. He 
rained a horrible tempest on it till sunset, when, as he said, 
“ the fort was reduced to a pulp, and every gun silenced.” 
That evening Terry came on board his ship, to arrange 
for the assault next day. 

It was determined that Porter should furnish sixteen 
hundred seamen and four hundred marines, to constitute 
a storming party against the sea side, while Terry as- 
saulted the land side. 

The next day, at eleven o’clock, Porter was again in 
line of battle, and, with his anchors down, once more 
rained his shells into the fort A fire that nothing hu- 
man could stand was kept up till three o’clock, when the 
long-expected signal from shore came, that the troops 
wore ready to assault 

The vessels then changed their fire to the upper batteries ; all the steam- 
wliistles were blown, and the troops and sailors dashed ahead, nobly vying 
with each other to reach the top of the parapet ; evidently (we 

thought) injured all the large guns, so that they could not be fired to annoy 
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any one. The sailors took to the assault by the flank along the beach, 
while the troops rushed in at the left, through the palisades that had been 
knocked away by the Are of our guns. 

All the arrangements on the part of the sailors had been well carried 
out ; they had succeeded in getting up to within a short distance of the 
fort, and lay securely in their ditches. We had but very few killed and 
wounded to this point. The marines were to have held the rifle-pits and 
cover the boarding party, which they failed to do. On rushing through 
the palisades, which extended from the fort to the sea, the head of the 
column received a murderous flbre of grape and canister, which did not, 
however, check the oflSicers and sailors who were leading. The parapets 
now swarmed with rebels, who poured in a destructive fire of musketry. 
At this moment, had the marines performed their duty, every one of the 
rebels would have been killed. 

I witnessed the whole affair, saw how recklessly the rebels exposed 
themselves, and what an advantage they gave our sharpshooters, whose 
guns were scarcely fired, or fired with no precision. Notwithstanding the 
hot fire, officers and sailors in the lead rushed on, and some even reached 
the parapet, a large number having reached the ditch. 

The advance was swept from the parapet like chaff ; and notwitlistand- 
ing all the efforts made by commanders of companies to stop them, the men 
in the rear, seeing the slaughter in front, and that they were not covered by 
the marines, commenced to retreat, and as there is no stopping a sailor if 
he fails on such an occasion on the first rush, I saw the 'whole thing had to 
be given up. 

The troops, however, kept on ; and, fighting from 
traverse to traverse in the darkness, at length cleared the 
works. Terry’s signal torch blazed from the ramparts, 
announcing the victory, which Porter, with rockets in 
turn, announced to the fleet, when there arose such thun- 
dering cheers as never before shook the waters of tliat bay. 

The fleet in this bombardment had thrown fifty thou- 
sand shells ; its great loss was in this assault. Among 
the killed, were the gallant lieutenants, S. W. Preston 
and B. H. Porter. 

General Butler was in Washington, before the Com- 
mittee on the Conduct of the War, giving the reasons 
why it was unwise and hopeless to attempt to carry Fort 
Fisher by assault, when the astounding news came that 
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it had fallen. Hia able exposition was cut short, and 
the country lost the benefit of the whole argument he had 
planned. The shout of victory that went up closed the 
controversy that had been carried on between h.Vm and 
Porter, and raised the latter still higher in the popular 
estimation. A greater triumph, after all his harassing 
difficulties, could not have been awarded him. . 

The navy captured in the various works here one 
hundred dnd sixty-eight cannon. 

After* the capture of Fort Fisher and .the adjacent 
works. Admiral Porter, by direction of the Navy De- 
partment, sent off all the vessels he could spare to points 
where they were most wanted, and, leaving proper^officers 
in command, proceeded with an increased force to join 
General Grant, at City Point. There was little that the 
“navy could do there, except to keep the rebel rams in 
check, for a heaVy barricade in the river barred all pro- 
gress toward Richmond. 

Porter remained at City Point until Lee surrendered 
and Richmond fell, giving what aid he could. When 
the war was ended, he applied to be detached from the 
North Atlantic Squadron, having seen the first and last 
gun of the war fired. During the whole war he was con- 
stantly in service ; and, although at times his mind and 
body required rest, he never applied for leave of absence. 
He received the thanks of Congress for the Fort Fisher 
affair, and those of many of the State legislatures ; this 
being the fourth vote of thanks received from Congress 
during the war, including the general one for the capture 
of New Orleans. 

Admiral Porter possesses in an eminent degree all 
those distinguished qualities found in a great and success- 
ful commander. Of consummate nautical’ skill, he adds to 
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it an originality of conception and a boldness of execu 
tion that always ensure success. Joined to all these is an 
inflexibility of purpose that nothing can move. Having 
once made up his mind to a course, he will admit of no 
impossibilities, but drives toward his object with a fierce- 
ness and power that bear down all opposition. Buona- 
parte said that moral force is half, even when every thing 
seems to depend on hard blows. All this is true ; yet 
it is a force which few can calculate. The power to do 
this, Porter possesses in an eminent degree. A bold and 
confident bearing, where others would fail — the assur- 
ance of victory which he exhibits to his o^vn men, and at 
tlie same time to the enemy, impart courage and strength 
to the former, and corresponding doubt and vacillation to 
the latter. He is aware of this, and acts on the knoAvl- 
edge. Hence, his plans and attempts sometimes seem 
rash to those Avho do not comprehend this quality, and 
they attribute to luck Avhat is due to genius. He is the 
beau ideal of a commander to sailors, who never seem to 
doubt that he will accomplish every thing which he un- 
dertakes. 

He takes care of his subordinates, and delights in theix’ 
promotion as much as in his own. Just and generous to the 
brave, he is severe and unsparing to the timid and reluc- 
tant. Frank and outspoken, one always knows where to 
find him. A strong writer, his reports and journal 
would make an interesting book by themselves. The gov- 
ernment appreciated his great services and abilities by 
making him Vice-Admiral, so that he now stands next to 
Farragut in rank, and in time will, doubtless, occupy 
his place. 

At present,- he is President of the Naval School a 
Annapolis. 
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It is seldom that a man is given the command of a 
ship who had seen so little sea-service as Cushing did be- 
fore one was entrusted to him. 

William B. Cushing was bom in Wisconsin, in the 
year 1842, and entered the Naval Academy in 1857, 
where he remained four years. He received his appoint- 
ment from New York State, though he claims Pennsyl- 
vania as his residence. In March, 1861, he resigned, 
under circumstances that did not promise much for his 
naval fame. 

But the breaking out of the war opened to him a field 
of distinction, and he applied for service, promising the 
Secretary of the Navy that he would prove worthy the 
confidence reposed in him. From that time, the Secre- 
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taiy took a personal interest in him, seeming to regard 
him as his prot<5g6. Attached to the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, he soon exhibited that daring 
spirit and love of perilous adventure which marked his 
career throughout the war. 

In October of this year, Acting Rear-Admiral Lee 
put him in command of the gunboat Ellis, in the expedi- 
tion against Franklin, Virginia, and for his bravery and 
skill he was recommended by him to the Department. The 
next month he entered the New River Inlet^ for the pur- 
pose of capturing vessels, with the town of Jackson- 
ville, and destroying salt-works, &c. He was completely 
successful, capturing the place and three vessels ; but on 
his return he got aground, just after he had driven the 
enemy from two pieces of artillery with which they had 
opened on him at close range. After trying in vain to 
get the steamer afloat, and knowing that the enemy would 
soon be on him, in overwhelming force,* he took every 
thing out of her but her pivot-gun and dBal and ammu- 
nition, and, sending it aboard one of his prize schooners, 
told the crew to follow. He then called for six volun- 
teers to remain with him and fight that single gun to the 
last. They at once stepped forward, though they knew 
that certain death awaited them. He then ordered the 
schooner to drop down the river, and, if she saw he was 
overpowered, to proceed on her way back. 

Early next morning, the enemy opened on him from 
four different points, exposing him to a terrible cross-fire 
which cut him up fearftdly. It was an heroic spectacle 
to see that little band of half a dozen stand in that 
fiery tempest, and work that single gun which had 
to be turned in every direction. Cushing soon saw 
it was a hopeless fight, and he must decide on one 
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of two alternatives — surrender, or pull in an open boat 
for a mile and a half under the hostile fire. Scorn- 
ing to do the first, he resolved on the second — and train- 
ing his gun on the enemy to go off when thb fiames 
reached it, and firing the steamer in five places, he left her 
with her battle-flag still flying, and started down the 
river. The brave fellows bent to their oars with a will, 
smd he succeeded in reaching the schooner in safety, and 
made s^il for the sea It was low water on the bar, 
over which the sm*f was rolling with a deafening sound, 
and the schooner struck bottom several times ; but the 
wind forced her over, and in four hours she reached 
Beaufort in safety. 

He was again commended to the Department for 
“ his courage, coolness, and gallantry.” 

Early next January, Acting Bear- Admiral Lee al- 
lowed him to undertake an enterprise that he himself 
had planned— •■which was the capture of Wilmington 
pilots. He failed in the attempt, owing, as he said, 
to his schooner getting becalmed three times in shore, 
at the points where he desired to act. He, however, 
determined not to retm'n. without accomplishing some- 
thing, and, learning that there was a pilot station thiity 
miles below Fort Caswell, made sail for it, reaching it 
on the 5th. At eight o’clock that night, he took three 
cutters and twenty-five men, and crossing the bai’ kept 
on quietly up the river in hopes of capturing pilots, 
and also some schooners which he heard were there. 
But he had proceeded but a half mile, when he was 
observed from shore, and a volley of musketry poured 
into his boats. He immediately ordered the prows 
turned to the beach, and landing his men formed them 
about two himdred yards from the point from which 

25 
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the fire came, and shouted: “Forward, double-quick, 
charge ! ” He did not know on what he was charging 
in the darkness, but he pressed forward with his brave 
two doijen, till he cleared a piece of wood in front, 
when he suddenly came upon a fort, with camp fires 
blazing brightly through the gloom. Nothing daunted 
at this unexpected sight, he still shouted, “Forward, 
chai*ge !” The enemy thinking that at least a regiment 
was upon them, turned and fled — escaping over one 
side of the fort, as Cushing entered the other. He 
never fired a shot He found he had captured an earth- 
work, surrounded by a ditch ten feet broad, and five 
feet deep — ^with a blockhouse in the centre, pierced for 
musketry. It was held by a company of infantry, 
who fled in such haste, that they left all their stores, 
clothing, ammunition, and part of their arms. Destroy- 
ing what he could not bring off, he then proceeded up 
the river, where he had another skirmish, when, getting 
out of ammunition, he returned. 

In the spring. General Peck, stationed at Norfolk, 
heard of the advance against him of Longstreet with a 
heavy force, and telegraphed to Leo to send him some 
gunboats. These were immediately forwarded, under the 
command of Lieutenants Lamson and Cusliing. Here, 
on the 14th of April, the latter had a severe engage- 
ment with a rebel battery, which he at last silenced, 
though with the loss of ten of his crew. He received 
eight raking shots in this fierce contest, but fortunately 
his engine was not injured, and he reported : “ I can 
assure you, that the Barney and her crew are stiU in 
good fighting trim, and will beat the enemy, or sink at 
our post.” He and Lamson did Peck good service and 
prevented the enemy from crossing the river. 
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Hearing on the 21st that a boat from the Stepping 
Stones had been decoyed on shore by a white hand- 
kerchief and then fired into, he determined to avenge the 
treacherous act. Organizing a boat expedition, com- 
posed of seven boats, and manned with ninety sailors, 
he in the afternoon put off, and, under cover of the 
fire of the vessels, landed with one 12-pound howitzer. 
Leaving,' a part of his force to guard the boats, he boldly 
mai’ched inland, and, setting on fire three houses with 
their adjoining bams, moved towards Chuckatuck Vil- 
lage, three miles distant, where four hundred cavalry 
were posted. Driving in their pickets, he secured a 
mule cart, and, “ toggling the trail-rope of the howitzer 
to the rear,” started the animals on a trot and shouted 
“ Forward, double-quick ! ” Driving everything before 
him, he at half past four entered the town. Suddenly 
he saw a body of cavalry coming down the street at a 
sabre change, abd shouting like madmen. Quickly un- 
limbering his howitzer, he poured in a round of grape, 
while at the same time his little band gave a volley of 
musketry. This frightened the mules, which rushed, 
cart and all, directly into the rebel ranks, taking all the 
ammunition with them. Giving them the charge already 
in the howitzer, Cushing again cried, “ Forward ! ” and with 
a cheer the sailors drove dovm the street, clearing it with a 
bound, and recovering the cart and ammunition. Re- 
maining master of the town the rest of the day, he 
towards evening returned leisurely to his boats, having 
lost but one man. 

For his services here, in the Nansemond, he received 
a congratulatory letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
in which the latter said : “ Your conduct adds lustre to 
the character you had already established for valor in 
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the face of the enemy.” Lamson also gave him high 
commendation. 

Many anecdotes are told of him while in service here, 
illustrative of his daring, energetic spirit. Uneasy at 
General Peck’s quietness, he urged him to make some 
decided move. The latter replied that he could not, for 
lack of information. Cushing replied that he would 
furnish him witli some ; and organizing a party he sur- 
prised and captured a small force of the enemy, and 
fonvarded the prisoner to Peck with his compliments, 
saying, that he sent him some information. 

At another time, he, with Lamson and the quarter- 
master, were out reconnoitering, when they came upon 
three cavalry men, whom they captured. Mounting 
the horses, they kept on and soon came in sight of 
the main force. The commander of it, thinking them 
to be the advance of a large body of cavahy, ordered 
the bugle to sound the recaU. Lamson and Cushing at 
once halted, but the horse of the quartennaster, hearing 
the bugle-call, immediately started off towai’ds the rebel 
line. Being no horseman, the sailor could not manage 
him, and, finding that he was taking him straight to the 
enemy in spite of all his efforts, di’ew a pistol from the 
holster, and, placing the muzzle to the animal’s head, 
shot him dead. He then took off the bridle and saddle, 
and shouldering them moved back to Lamson and Cush- 
ing. The latter laughingly asked him what was the 
matter. The quartermaster replied, with a sailor’s usual 
emphatic language, that he never again would have any- 
thing to do with a craft that he could neither steer, 
turn about, nor stop. 

The cavalry men Cushing sent to Peck, saying, that 
he forwarded more information. He was afterwards 
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placed in command of the United States steamer Sho- 
kokon. In August, a few miles from Fort Fisher, he 
saw the Anglo-rebel steamer Hebe ashore, and the 
Niphon near by, making preparations to board her. 
But it was blowing a gale from the northeast, so that the 
Niphon’s boats were swamped, and their crew drowned 
or taken prisoners. He at once sent a boat in, and 
rescued two of the men. He then lay off, and, under a 
tremendous fire from the rebel artillery, continued to 
throw shells into the steamer, until he set her on 
lire, and left her a wreck. He also destroyed another 
blockade runner about the same time, and exhibited a 
vigilance and energy that brought the highest commen- 
dations fi'om his superiors. 

But the achievement that has \von for him the 
greatest renown, both for the skill with which it was 
planned, the consummate daring and coolness with which 
it was carried out, and the great results accomplished by 
it — entitling him to a idace among those so much above 
him in rank — was the destruction of the rebel ram 
Albemarle. 

Tliis powerful iron-clad had, in the spring, come out 
of the lioanoke River, and boldly attacked our naval 
force near Plymouth, sinking the Southfield, disabling 
the Miami, and killing the gallant commander Flusser. 
One hundred-pound rifle shot had no effect on lier 
mailed sides, and she threatened to get co7itrol of the 
waters of the Albemarle Sound. At all events, her 
presence there required a large naval force on our part. 
Melancthon Smith had an engagement with her in May, 
and an attempt was made to destroy her with torpedoes, 
but she bade defiance to all our efforts, and was a con- 
stant menace to our fleet in the Sound. It was, there- 
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fore, of tlie utmost importance she should in some way 
be disposed of. Nothing, however, was effected, and in 
the summer Lieutenant Cushing was sent to New York 
to Admk-al Gregory, to have a torpedo boat constructed, 
with which he proposed to put an end to this appar- 
ently invulnerable monster. He found one contrived by 
Boggs, who was under Gregoiy in the port of New 
York, which, with such alterations as he suggested, he 
thought would answer the purpose. Having completed 
it to his satisfaction, he took it to Albemarle Sound, 
and, on the 2'rth of October, prepared for his desperate 
undertaking. The ram, at this time, was lying at Ply- 
mouth, and, after dark, he with thirteen officers and 
men, part of them volunteers, started in a steam-launch 
for that place. The distance from the mouth of the 
liver to where the ram lay, was about eight miles. The 
stream was only about a rifle-shot across, and lined 
with pickets, which rendered his chance of reaching the 
ram undiscovered very improbable. He took with him 
a cutter, so that in case he was not observed he could 
land at the wharf, board the ram, and, cutting loose her 
fastenings, bring her safe out of the river. 

The night was dark and rainy, just fitted for his pur- 
pose, and he put off with strong hopes of success. He 
proceeded cautiously on his way, passed the pickets with- 
out giving any alarm, and arrived within a mile of the 
place without being discovered, when he came upon the 
wreck of the Southfield, sunk the spring previous by the 
Albemarle. This was surrounded by schooners, and he 
knew it was very doubtful if he would be able to pass 
them unseen. If he did not, he ordered the cutter to 
cast off and board the wreck, which he understood was 
mounted with a gun that commanded the bend of the 
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river. But, by an extraordinary piece of good fortune, 
he passed unnoticed, though he steamed so near he could 
have thrown a biscuit aboard. All seemed locked in 
sleep, for a dead silence reigned. 

Fate thus far had smiled on his desperate undertaking, 
and, keeping cautiously on, he soon saw, by the light of a 
large fire on shore, the dark form of the ram tied up to 
the wharf, and surrounded by a pen of logs thirty feet 
broad, {)laced there on purpose to keep any daring craft 
from running into her while at her moorjngs. He now 
steered straight for her, but, as his boat came within the 
circle of light from the fire on shore, it was seen, and im- 
mediately the guard hailed, “ What boat is that ? ” Cush- 
ing returning an evasive answer, they sprung their rattles, 
and, rushing to the rope of the alarm-bell, startled every 
sleeper with its clang. It was now about three o’clock, 
and dark as Erebus. Cushing immediately ordered the 
cutter to cast Joose and drop below. In the mean time 
the guard poured a volley of musketry into the shadowy 
object that was moving so swiftly and in such mysterious 
silence towards them. The next moment the dark waters 
gleamed in the sudden blaze of a cannon, and a shower- 
of grape whistled over the heads of the gallant little crew 
Every minute now was fraught with destiny. The crew 
of the ram were already at their quarters, and Cushing 
knew that he had not a minute to waste. The air was 
alive with shot, and shouts, and cries of alarm ; but, as 
he approached the black mass, towering high above him 
in the gloom, he saw by the course he was going that he 
would not strike her fair, and perhaps not reach her, over 
the intervening logs — so he gave the quiet order to steam 
past As he stood in his little launch, amid that wild 
uproar, his men saw by the flash of the enemy’s gnus 
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that his face, though set like iron, was calm and tranquil. 
Paymaster Swan fell by his side, three bullets pierced his 
clothes, but not a movement of haste or alarm was seen 
in him. .The scene, the hour, the issues at stake, and the 
deadly peril awaiting them, made that boat, wth its gal- 
lant commander and crew, an object at once fearful and 
sublime. 

Steaming swiftly past the huge structure, after giving 
the crew one charge of canister, Cushing, though he 
knew it gave ttie enemy time to prepare to receive him, 
shot up the river till he could make a complete circuit, 
then wheeling, came down with all steam full on the ram. 
As the launch struck the logs it forced them half way 
back to the ram by the severity of the blow, and running 
up on them, rested there. In an instant, the torpedo 
boom was lowered, and Cushing, by a vigorous pull, suc- 
ceeded “in diving it under the overhang,” and at the 
same time exploded it. At the same mojnent a lieavy 
gun, which had been depressed so as to bear on him, 
Avas fired, and the huge shot crashed through his boat, 
while the water flung up by the torpedo came rush- 
ing like a cataract into it, filling and completely dis- 
abling it. 

The rebels, noAv only fifteen feet ofij poured a terrible 
fire into the little creAV, and a hoarse voice shouted out, 
“Do you surrender?” “No!” thundered back Cush- 
ing, and the firing went on, dropping the men on every 
side, yet, strange to say, missing Cushing. Again came 
the call to surrender, and again Cushing with a shout of 
defiance refused. Finding the launeh useless, and seeing 
that to remain in it longer was madness, he told the men 
to save themselves the best Avay they could. Then, coolly 
‘taking off his coat and shoes, he sprang overboard into 
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the water, and swam with others for the middle of the 
river, while the shot fell like hailstones around him. He 
now struck boldly down stream, and was soon out of the 
reach of the fire. When about half a mile below the 
to^vn, he came upon Acting-Master’s-Mate Woodman, 
also swimming, but much exhausted. Cushing cheered 
him up, and with his fast-failing strength strove to get 
him ashore. But the poor fellow at length gave entirely 
out, and, bidding his commander “ good-by,” sank to the 
bottom. Cushing at length reached the. shore, but so 
completely exhausted that he was unable to drag him- 
self out of the water, and rested with his head on the 
beach till daylight. He then crept into a swamp near 
the fort, and lay down, wet and weary, to recover his 
wasted strength. A path ran a few feet from where he 
lay, but the autumnal foliage hid him from view. 
Wliile reclining there, he heard voices approaching, and 
soon two officers from the Albemarle passed him, and he 
judged, by their conversation, that he had destroyed the 
vessel. This somewhat revived him, and he soon arose 
and started on, still keeping the swamp, and travelled for 
several hours, till well below the town, when he came 
out. Meeting a negro, he questioned him, and, finding 
he could trust him, sent him back to Plymouth to find 
out the truth about the ram. 

One would think that he might have waited a few 
hours for the news, and made use of the negro to aid 
him to escape, or furnish him with food to strengthen 
him. He was beset with foes, — a rebel prison, and 
perhaps death, awaited him ; but these he could not 
think of until he had heard whether his desperate enter- 
prise had succeeded. Nothing shows the indomitable 
character of the man more than this. Death alone can 
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conquer such an iron will. Right there on the edge of 
the swamp he lay, until that negro returned and told 
him the ram was at the bottom of the river. He then 
got his direction, and, taking to another swamp to avoid 
capture, kept on down the river until he came to a creek, 
where he found a skiff belonging to a picket of the ene- 
my. Loosing this, he shoved off, and, keeping the 
stream, finally came out into the bay. 

Footsore and weary he had toiled on, and how, as 
night approached, pulled slowly towards the ships. It 
was a long row, and he did not reach the Valley City 
till eleven o’clock at night. His appearance on board, 
all alone, created the greatest astonishment. He was 
the bearer of his own despatches, and reported the Albe- 
marle destroyed. 

Only one man escaped besides himself, and he in 
another direction. The rest were all killed, drowned, or 
taken prisoners. When it is considered that Cushing at 
this time was only twenty-one years of age, one is 
astonished at the coolness, nerve, and desperate daring 
of the man. The act would have been the sublimest 
heroism in a veteran ; but in this youth it was almost 
miraculous. 

The Secretary of the Navy wrote him the following 
complimentary letter : 

Navy Department, ) 
November 9, 1S64. ) 

Sib : Tour report of October 80th has been received, announcing the 
destruction of the rebd iron-clad steamer Albemarle, on the night of the 
27th ultimo, at Plymouth, North Carolina. 

When, l^t summer, the Department selected you for this important 
and perilous undertaking, and sent you to Bear-Admiral Gregory, at New 
York, to make the necessary preparations, it left the details to yourself to 
perfect. To you and* your brave comrades, therefore, belongs the exclusive 
credit which attaches to this daring achievement. The destruction of so 
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formidablo a vessel, wbicli had resisted the combined attack of a number 
of our steamers, is an important event touching our future naval and mili- 
tary operations. The judgment, as well as the daring courage displayed, 
would do honor to any officer, and redounds to the credit of one of twenty- 
one years of age. 

On four previous occasions, the Department has had the gratification 
of expressing its approbation of your conduct, in the face of the enemy, 
and in each instance there was manifested by you the same heroic daring 
and innate love of perilous adventure ; a mind determined to succeed, and 
not to be deterred by any apprehensions of defeat. 

The Department has presented your name to the President for a vote of 
thanks, that you may be promoted one grade, and your comrades, also, 
shall receive recognition. ^ 

It gives me pleasure to recall the assurance you gave me at the com- 
mencement of your active, professional career, that you would prove your- 
self worthy of the confidence reposed in you and of the service to which 
you were appointed. I trust you may be preserved through further trials ; 
and it is for yourself to determine, whether, after entering upon so auspici- 
ous a career, you shall, by careful study and self-discipline, be prepared for 
a wider sphere of usefulness, on the call of your country. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

GIDEON WELLES, 

Secretary of the Navy, 

Lieutenant W. D. Cushino, XJ. S. N., 

Washington, 


The phrase, “The Department has presented your 
name for a vote of thanks, that you may be promoted 
one grade,” seems cold, in view of the service he had 
performed. Still, he was very young to hold the rank 
he did, but such a man is older than mere years 
can make him. He who could accomplish what he did, 
and in the mann&r he did, might be entrusted with a 
frigate in a broadside engagement with any vessel of 
equal size that ever floated. He had actually achieved 
more than many a squadron in a year’s service. His 
name was now heard in every man’s mouth, coupled 
with the warmest eulogies on his gallantry and heroism. 
Cushing’s success in destroying this formidable ram, nat- 
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urally caused him to be selected to perform a similar un 
dertakiug the following summer. Another rebel iron-clad, 
the Ealeigh, was known to have been built, and, though 
there were rumors that she had been wrecked, it was 
not certain that they were true, and Cushing proposed 
to settle the matter by actual experiment. One thing 
was certain, if she were not destroyed, he would ascer- 
tain the fact, and in all human probability end her ex- 
istence befpre he finished his investigations. We will 
allow him to, give in his own words the results of this 
expedition. He says in his despatch to the Secretary 
of the Navy : 

Sir: In consequence of permission received from you to attempt the 
destruction of the iron-clad ram Raleigh, I proceeded to the blockade at 
tliat point, with the intention of doing so, judging it prudent to make a 
thorough reconnoissance first, to determine her position. 

I left this ship on the night of the 23d, in the first cutter, with two 
officers (Acting Ensign J. D. Jones, and Acting Master’s Mate William 
Howorth,) and fifteen men, and started in for the west^bar. I succeeded 
in passing the forts, and also the town and batteries of Smithville, and 
pulled swiftly up the river. As we neared the Zeke Island batteries, we 
narrowly escaped being run down by a steamer, and soon after came near 
detection from the guard boat ; evading them all, we continued our course. 
As we came abreast of the Old Brunswick batteries, some fifteen miles from 
the starting point, the moon came out brightly and discovered us to the 
sentinels on the banks, who hailed at once, and soon commenced firing 
muskets, and raising an alarm by noises and signal lights. We pulled at 
once for the other shore, obliquing so as to give them to understand that 
we were going down ; but, as soon as I found that we were out of the moon’s 
rays, we continued our course straight up, thereby baffling the enemy and 
gaining safefy. When within seven miles from Wilmington, a good place 
was selected on the shore ; the boat hauled up, and into a marsh, and the 
men stowed along the bank. It was now nearly day, and I had determined 
to watch the river, and, if possible, to capture some one from whom inform- 
ation could be gained. Steamers soon began to ply up and down, the 
flagship of Commodore Lynch, the Gadkin, passing witliin two hundred 
yards. She is a wooden propeller steamer of about three hundred tons, no 
masts, one smoke-stack, clear deck, English build, with awning spread fore 
and aft, and mounting only two guns ; did not seem to have many men. 
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Nino Bteamers passed in all, threo of them being fine, large blockade run- 
ners. Just after dark, as wo were preparing to move, two boats rounded 
the point, and the men, thinking it an attack, behaved in the coolest man- 
ner. Both boats were captured, but proved to contain a fishing party 
returning to Wilmington. From them I obtained all the information that 
I desired, and made them act as my guides in my further explorations of 
the river. 

Three miles below the city I found a row of obstructions, consisting of 
iron-pointed spiles, driven in at an angle, and only to be passed by going 
into the channel left open, about two hundred yards from a heavy battery 
that is on the left bank. 

a 

A short distance nearer the city is a ten-gun navy battery, and another 
lino of oTbstructions, consisting of diamond-shaped crates, filled and sup- 
ported in position by two rows of spiles ; the channel, in this instance, 
being within fifty yards of the guns. A third row of obstructions and 
another battery, complete the upper defences of the city. The river is also 
obstructed by spiles at Old Brunswick, and there is a very heavy earth- 
work there. Discovering a creek in the .cypress swamp, wo pulled, or 
rather poled up it for some time, and at length came to a road, which, 
upon being explored, proved to connect with the main road from Port 
Fisher and the Sounds to Wilmington. Dividing my party, I left half to 
hold the cross-road and creek, while I marched the remainder, some two 
miles, to the main road and stowed away. About 11.30 a. m., a mounted 
soldier appeared with a mail-bag, and seemed much astonished when he 
was invited to dismount ; but, as I assured him that I would be responsible 
for any delay that might take place, he kindly consented to shorten his 
journey. About two hundred letters were captured, and I gained such 
information as I desired of the fortifications and enemy’s force. An expe- 
dition was contemplated against Fisher by our army about this time, and the 
information was of much value. There are thirteen hundred men in the 
fort; and the unprotected rear that our troops were to storm, is com- 
manded by four light batteries. I enclose rebel requisitions, and report of 
provisions on hand. 

I now waited for the courier from the other direction, in order that we 
might get the papers that were issued at 1 p. m. in Wilmington ; but, just 
as he hove in sight, a blue jacket exposed liimself, and the fellow took to 
instant fiight. My pursuit on the captured horse was rendered useless, from 
the lack of speed, and the fellow escaped after a race of some two miles. 

In the mean time, wo captured more prisoners, and discovered that a 
store was located about two miles distant, and, being sadly in need of some 
grub, Mr. Howorth, dressed in the courier’s coat and hat, and mounted 
upon his horse, proceeded to market. He returned with milk, chickens, 
and eggs, having passed every one, in and out of service, without suspicion, 
though conversing with many. At 6 p. m., after destroying a portion, of 
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the telegraph wire, we rejoined the party at the creek, and proceeded down, 
reaching the river at dark. In trying to land our prisoners upon an island, 
a steamer passed so close that we had to jump overboard, and hold our 
heads below the boat to prevent being seen. As we had more prisoners 
than we coi^ld look out for, I determined to put a portion of them in small 
boats, and set them adrift without oars or sails, so that they could not get 
ashore in time to injure us. This was done, and we proceeded down the 
river, keeping a bright lookout for vessels, in order to bum them, if possi- 
ble. None were found, but I found a pilot to take me to where the ram 
Raleigh was said to be wrecked. She is indeed destroyed, and nothing 
now remains of her above water. The iron-clad North Caroling, Captain 
Muse commanding, is in commission, and at anchor off the city^. She is 
but little relied upon, and would not stand long against a monitor. Both 
torpedo boats were destroyed in the great cotton fire some time since. One 
was very near completion. As I neared the forts at the cast bar, a boat 
was detected, making its way rapidly to the shore, and captured after a 
short chase. It contained six persons, four of whom were soldiers. Taking 
them all into one boat, I cut theirs adrift, but soon found that twenty-six 
persons were more than a load. By questions, I discovered that at least 
one guard boat was afloat, containing seventy-five musketeers, and situated 
in the narrow passage between Federal Point and Zeke Island. As I had 
to pass them, I determined to engage the enemy at once, and capture the 
boat if possible. 

The moon was now bright, and as we came nearer the entrance, I saw 
what we supposed to be one large boat just off the battery ; but as we pre- 
pared to sail into her, and while about twenty yards distant, three more 
boats suddenly shot out from that side, and five more from the other, com- 
pletely blocking up the sole avenue of escape. I immediately put the helm 
down, but found a large sail-boat filled with soldiers to windward, and 
keeping us right in the glimmer of the moon’s rays. In this trying i^osi- 
tion, both oficers and men acted with true coolness and bravery. 

Not the stroke of an oar was out of time ; there was no thought of sur- 
render, but we determined to outwit the enemy, or fight it out. Suddenly 
turning the boat’s head, we dashed off as if for the west bar, and, by throw- 
ing the dark side of the boat towards them, were soon lost to view. The 
bait was eagerly seized, and their whole line dashed off at once to intercept 
us. Then again turning, by the extraordinary pulling of my sailors I 
gained the passage of the island, and, before the enemy could prevent, put 
the boat into the breakers on Caroline Shoals. The rebels dared not follow, 
and we were lost to view, before the guns of the forts, trained on the chan- 
nel, could be brought to bear upon our unexpected position. Deeply 
loaded as we were, the boat carried us through in fine style, and we reached 
the Cherokee just as day was breaking, and after an absence from the 
squadron of two days and three nights. 
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I am now posted in regard to the dty, land, and water defences, and 
everything that it will interest the Department to know. 

In the operations against Fort Fisher the next winter, 
he commanded the Monticello. In the first attach, he waa 
sent to buoy out the channel, and afterwards took part 
in the bombardment. In the second attack, after guard- 
ing and assisting the troops in landing, he joined in the 
shelling of the fort until the final assault, when, at the 
head q{ forty men, he landed, and, with Lieutenant 
Porter commanding another force, led the storming party. 
When Lieutenant Porter fell, Cushing became the senior 
officer, and at once rallied as many men as could be 
gathered in the confusion, and placed them in the 
trenches, thus relieving regiments that were needed in 
the front. 

He was afterwards sent by Admiral Porter to receive 
the capitulation of Fort Caswell, but found it deserted. 
Hoisting the national flag upon it, he proceeded to Lit- 
tle River, North Carolina, and surprised and captured 
some rebel soldiers. 

But all naval operations north, of any importance, end- 
ing with the fall of Fort Fisher, Cushing’s active career 
was ended. The collapse of the rebellion soon after left 
him, like so many other naval officers, in the rank and 
position they were to occupy in time of peace. 

Promoted to commander, he was attached to the 
Pacific Squadron, and is now on duty in the Pacific 
Ocean. Still a young man, he has a bright future 
before liim^ and if he lives will doubtless reach the 
highest rank in the navy. Bold, daring, and self-col- 
lected under the most trying circumstances — equal to 
any emergency — never unbalanced by an unexpected 
contingency, he possesses those great qualities always 
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found in a successful commander. No man in our navy, 
at his age, has ever won so brilliant a reputation, and it 
will be his own fault if it is not increased until he has 
no superior. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

REAB-ADMIEAL STEPHEN C. ROWAN. 

ms NATIVITY. — APPOINTED MIDSHIPMAN. — CRUISE I50UND THE WORLD. — ON 

DUTY IN NEW YORK. PASSED MIDSHIPMAN. SERVES IN TUB WEST INDIES. 

Ills SERVICES IN THE FLORIDA WAR. — ^JOINS THE SOUTH SEA EXPLORING EX- 
PEDITION. — PROMOTED TO LIEUTENANT. ON THE COAST SURVEY. CRUISES 

OX COAST OF BRAZIL AND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. — SERVES UNDER DUPONT 
ON THE COAST OF CALIFORNIA. — ^MEXICO. — AT MONTEREY. — AT MAZAT- 
LAN. — LAND MARCH AND FIGHT WITH MEXICANS, — IS WOUNDED.— OTHER 
SERVICES DURING THE WAR. — INSPECTOR OF ORDNANCE IN NEW YORK 

NAVY YARD. COMMANDS RECEIVING SHIP NORTH CAROLINA. AT BREAK 

IXG OUT OF THE REBELLION PUT IN COMMAND OF THE PAWNEE. — COVERS 

WASHINGTON, ETC.— -BENT TO RELIEVE SUMTER. ^IN THE POTOMAC. — FIRES 

tup: FIRST NAVAL GUN IN THE WAR. — MATTHIAS POINT. — GALLANT CON- 
DUCT. — FORT irATTERAS, — COMMANDS A DIVISION IN BURNSIDK’S EXPEDI- 
TION. — DESTROYS THE REBEL FLEET. — A DARING ACT. ^AFTER SERVICES. — 

COMMANDS THE FLEET. — COOPERATES WITH BURNSIDE IN THE ATTACK 
ON NEWBERN.— ORDERED TO FIT OUT THE ROANOKE. — COMMANDS THE 
IRONSIDES UNDER DAIILOREN AT CHARLESTON.— HIS BERVIOES. — A GAL- 
LANT FIGHT, PROMOTED TO COMMODORE. THE IRONSIDES DAMAGED BY 

A TORPEDO. — ROWAN RETURNS WITH HER TO PHILADELPHIA FOR RE- 
PAIRS. PROMOTED TO REAR ADMIRAL. ^NOW COMMANDS THE NORFOLK 

NAVY YARD. 

Xdmiral Howan, though he now claims Pennsylvania 
as his place of residence, is a native of Ireland, and was 
appointed midshipman in the Navy from Ohio, in Feb- 
ruarj^, 1826. Though an Irishman by birth, he came to 
36 
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this country when a mere child. His first cruise was in 
the Vincennes, Captain Finch commanding, who after- 
wards changed his name and became Commodore Bolton. 
In the Pacific Ocean and East Indies, he was learning 
his profession for four years. From Callao, this vessel 
sailed by Avay of the South Sea Islands, and, keeping on 
to the Cape of Good Hope, thence to St. Helena, com- 
pleted a voyage round the world — the first ever tjaade by 
a national vessel. In 1830 he returned home, and for 
the two following years was attached to a cutter in the 
waters of New York. In 1832 he was promoted to 
passed midshipman, and ordered to the West Indies, 
where he served as acting master or acting lieutenant, for 
four years. At the breaking out of the Florida war he 
was attached to the Vandalia, and, when the news of the 
massacre of Dade’s command was received, the shij> 
hurried to Tampa B ay to aid the small garrison stationed 
there, in case of an attack by the Indians.* Here he was 
busily employed in boat expeditions along the coast, to 
j)revent the Indians from passing from the Withlacooche 
to the everglades. In one of these expeditions, he united 
his little command with Colonel, late Major General Per- 
sifer Smith, and marched into the interior in search of 
Indians. In 1836 he joined by invitation the South Sea 
exploring expedition, and remained attached to it until, 
after various delays and vexatious changes, it was the 
next year finally* reorganized, when ho was ordered to 
other duty. 

The spring of. this year he was promoted to liexiten- 
ant, and in the following spring ordered to the coast sur- 
vey, in the duties of which he was engaged, when he was 
transferred to the line-of-battle ship Delaware, Captain 
McCauley, bearing the flag of Commodore Morris, Avhich 
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cruised on the coast of Brazil and in the Mediterranean 
for nearly six years. It mil be seen, from the foregoing 
succinct account, that young Rowan had long cruises, 
and saw but little shore duty. For the first twenty years 
of his naval life, he was afloat most of the time. 

From 1844 to 1845, he served on board the Ontario, 
and, the three subsequent yeans, in the Cyane, under the 
then Captain Dupont, on the Coast of California and 
Mexico, .or to the close of the Mexican war. He helped 
to hoist the American flag at Monterey, 'and with the 
crew of his ship, built a blockhouse and stockade for 
its defence. He afterwards blockaded Mazatlan — com- 
manded the naval brigade under Stockton and Kearney, 
on the march from San Diego to Los Angelos, and, at the 
latter place, defeated the enemy. 

In a fight at the Mesa with the Mexicans, he was 
wounded, but kept the field, and not long after com- 
manded a boat expedition in a night attack on the 
advanced post of the enemy, near Mazatlan. He also 
bombarded a small town on the Mexican coast, and 
destroyed two gunboats. 

When Dupont marched to the relief of Lieutenant 
Heywood, then closely besieged by a superior force. 
Rowan joined him with a body of sailors from the 
Cyane, and helped to swell the shout that went up in 
reply to the cheers of the beleaguered little band. 

After the close of the Mexican war, he was ordered 
to the Navy Yard of New York, as Inspector of Ord- 
nance, and organized that department. In 1852 he was 
detached from this service, and placed in command of the 
Relief. He cruised in this vessel for three years, when he 
was promoted to the rank of commander by the Retiring 
Board, and put in charge of the receiving-ship North 
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Carolina, wliicli position he retained for tlirec years, or till 
the close of 1857. The two subsequent years, he was on 
ordnance duty at the Navy Yard, Ncav York. The year 
previous to the breaking out of the war, he was await- 
ing orders. AVhen it actually occurred, he applied for 
service afloat, and, in January, 1861, was put in command 
of the Pawnee, whose commander, being a southera man, 
had resigned. The next month he was ordered to Wash- 
ington, and his vessel became the strongest naval pro- 
tection to the» Capital that we had in the Potomac, and 
the chief reliance in keeping this channel of communica- 
tion open. By order of General Scott, he covered the 
landing of our troops at Alexandi’ia, at the time that 
Ellsworth fell. 

Soon after, Eowan was ordered oft’ Charleston, to 
cooperate with the army in landing stores for the gar- 
rison at Fort Sumter. He found in the offing the Baltic, 
under chailer to the army, and the Harriot Lane. 

On the very morning of his anival, the rebels 
opened fire on Sumter. The heavy boom of the cannon, 
as it rolled down the bay, and the flashes that rent the 
darkness towards the rebel city, told him too well that 
the brave Anderson and his gallant little band hatl 
entered on their hopeless stmggle. As the deepening 
roar made the waters tremble, he ordered the vessel to 
be run in, and anchored in the mouth of the neai’est 
channel. As daylight broadened over the bay, and the 
tossing clouds of smoke were revealed, rent ever and 
anon by the terrific explosions, he could haixlly restrain 
himself fi'Q^ steaming boldly in and lying broadside 
to the ene^^’s batteries. He knew the smallness of 
the garrison in Fort Sumter, and though he saw, by 
the puffs of smoke from its side, that the few men that 
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composed it were bravely battling for the old flag, he 
knew also that they could not long withstand the con- 
centrated fire of the batteries, with which they were 
assailed. He paced his deck witli a stem and passionate 
step ; one moment resolved to brave the worst, and sail 
ill, and lie alongside of the fort ; but the next moment 
he checked himself, with the reflection tliat his orders 
did not permit such action on his part. Hoping, how- 
ever, tliat he might find some loophole in them that 
would justify him in such a case, lie read them over 
again. His heart sunk ivithiii him as he saw that his 
orders were peremptory — ito permission to act on his 
own judgment being given him. 

He was to await the arrival of the frigate, with 
means for carrying out the object of the expedition. 
He felt that he had no right to hazard the only naval 
ship present in the opening fight, and thus derange the 
Avhole plan for 4’eintbrcing the fort. But it was a trying 
position for a gallant and intrepid commander like 
Kowan to be placed in. To stand within sight of tlie 
lieleaguered garrison, whose desperate situation called to 
him so pleadingly for help, and listen to the frightful 
cannonading that he kneiv was steadily pounding the 
fort to pieces, and find his hands tied by orders that he 
dared not break, Avas far harder to bear than the con- 
centrated fire of a dozen batteries. 

While this fearful bombardment was going on, the 
preparations were completing rapidly as possible to re- 
inforce the gan’ison, and by next morning everything was 
ready, and the vessels waited only for the night to cover 
the movement. That Avas a long moming^-ito RoAvan, 
and he paced his deck impatiently. A little while after, 
as he stood Avatching the clouds of smoke that wrapped 
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Sumter, ever and anon parted l)efore tlie explosions of 
its own cannon, and was rejoicing to see how gallantly 
Anderson was defending his post, there suddenly leaped 
up through the murky atmosphere a vast volume of 
flame, and the “fort is on fire” burst from his lips. It 
was true — ^help had come too late — and by two o’clock 
the old flag came down, and the rebel flag went up 
amid the cheers of Charleston. 

Rowan’s mission was now ended, and with a sad 
heart he turned the prow of his vessel north. On his 
arrival at Washington, he was directed to take on board 
a number of oflEicers, and to 'receive fui*ther orders from 
Flag Officer Paulding. 

That same evening, the Pawnee steamed down tlie 
river, and the next evening, at eight o’clock, was along- 
side the navy yard wharf at Norfolk. The following 
morning, she left with the Cumberland in tow, and the 
work of destruction in the navy yard was- begun. 

Paulding left the vessel at Old Point, and Rowan 
returned with her to Washington. While lying at anchor 
off Alexandria, he was informed that the rebels were 
erecting batteries at Acquia Creek, to obstruct the free 
passage of the Potomac. He immediately volunteered 
to go down and attack them. The Government gave 
permission, and, at nine o’clock the next morning, he lay 
off the battery and opened his broadsides. The enemy 
replied, and all day long the thunder of the guns echoed 
up and down the Potomac, filling all hearts with anxi- 
ety. The sky in this direction had been full of omens 
for a long time ; but this was the first open, hostile act. 
Just before sundown, Rowan hauled off, having been 
struck nine times. He thus had the honor of firing tbe 
first gun of the navy at the rebels. He afterwards con- 
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tinned to blockade the river, and make reconnoissances 
along its banks. 

In tke fight at Matthias Point, in which Ward was 
killed, Eowan sent a party on shore, under Lieutenant 
Chaplin, to assist in the attack. When the latter was 
compelled to retreat, he first collected aU his men, 
“ steady and cool,” said Kowan, “among a perfect hail of 
musketry from hundreds of men.” The last man left the 
shore with him, and not being able to swim to the boat 
with his musket. Lieutenant Chaplin t9ok him on his 
shoulders, musket and all, and safely reached the boat 
without a scratch, save a .musket-hole through the top 
of his cap. 

John Williams, captain of the maintop, while wait- 
ing for the retreating crew, told the sailors that every 
one must die on his thwarts, sooner than leave a man 
behind. The bullets dropped like hailstones in the 
boat, and one soon pierced his thigh. Another cut his 
flagstaff in two, letting the ensign fall. Though suffer- 
ing severely from his wound, he instantly seized it and 
waved it over his head in defiance, to show that his 
colors were not struck. 

Put when the expedition under Stringham against 
Cape Ilatteras was organized, Eowan was ordered to join 
it, and took part in the action that gave us possession 
of the rebel works, and the control of the Inlet. The 
Pawnee after the victor}’^ was ordered to remain on the 
spot, and Eowan fitted out an expedition which de- 
stroyed the fortifications, &c., at Acracoke Inlet. 

The Pawnee was afterwards ordered to Washington, 
and Eowan detached from her, and placed in command 
of the Brooklyn, at Philadelphia. He, however, had 
been in command of the latter but a short time, when 
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lie was ordered to Hampton Roads, to help Golds- 
borough organize a flotilla to operate in the sounds 
of North Carolina. He shared in all the perils and 
anxiety ojf what seemed at first this ill-fated expedition. 

After the engagement that gave us Roanoke Island, 
and sent the rebel fleet in flight up the sound, Rowan 
was selected to pursue the enemy, and complete the 
victoiy. The rebel vessels, seven in number, had taken 
refuge behind some works near Elizabeth City,* about 
thirty-seven miles north. Rowan, who had coihmand 
of a division, with the Delaware for his flagship, took 

such vessels as were fit for immediate service and could 

•* 

be spared, and started on Sabbath morning to find 
the enemy. Seeing the smoke of two rebel steamers 
ahead, he gave chase, when they disappeared up the 
Pasquatank River. He followed after, but, night 
coming on, he anchored about fifteen miles below 
the city in the river. The inhabitants, never dream- 
ing that our vessels could pass the obstructions at 
Roanok^ were terrified at the news that they were 
ajrproaching the place. 

The rebel gunboats were now fairly entrapped, and 
Rowan could take his own time in preparing for the 
attack. It was a beautiful night in which he lay at an- 
chor; not a cloud obscured the sky, and the bright moon 
sailed serenely through the heavens, flooding with her 
mellow light the placid waters of the river and the little 
fleet of fourteen vessels riding quietly on its bosom. 
Rowan now called all the commanders on board his 
vessel, and told them that the enemy was either drawn 
up behind a battery on Cobb’s Point, ten miles further 
up the river, or had escaped through the Dismal Srvamp 
Canal, which joins Elizabeth City to Norfolk. He also 
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informed them that they were short of ammunition, 
having only twenty-four rounds, which was not sufficient 
for a long combat, and therefore what was done must be 
done quickly. He consequently gave positive orders, 
that, in the attack which he proposed to make in the 
morning, not a shot should be fired until he gave the 
signal; and, moreover, that each vessel as she approached 
the enemy should, instead of engaging him at even 
short lange, run him down, and make a hand to hand 
fight df it. “ With this- understanding” says Kowan, 
“ these noble spirits returned to their ships to await the 
events of the morrow.” The night passed off quietly, 
and the next morning at daylight, the signal to weigh 
anchor was hoisted, and soon the “ Yo ! heave ho ! ” of 
the sailors rang over the water. Kowan in the Dela- 
ware, with the Underwriter, Perry, and Morse, moved off 
in advance, followed by the remaining vessels, which had 
oi’dera, the moment the battery was passed, to leave the 
line and attack it in the rear. Proceeding cautiously up 
the river, he at eight o’clock came in sight of the rebel 
steamei*s, commanded by Lynch — noted in times past Jis 
the leader of the Dead Sea expedition — (b’awn up 
behind the battery, which mounted four heavy 32- 
poundcrs. On the opposite shore, in close range, was 
moored the schooner Warrior, armed with two more 32- 
pounders. llowan was compelled to carry his vessels 
between these, before he could reach the rebel gunboats 
beyond. As the fleet moved forward, the hostile bat- 
teries and the heavy guns from the steamers opened fire, 
and the balls came skipping along the water, or dropped 
amid the vessels. Not a shot replied, and the little fleet 
kept on in dead silence. The enemy seemed astonished 
at this, but, as Rowan steadily drew nearer, opened with 
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smaller guns till the air around the vessels was full of 
shot and shell, screaming and bursting on every side. 
All eyes were turned on the flagship to catch her 
signal tp commence action, but she still moved silently 
on through the Are, until she got within half a mile 
of the battery. Rowan then ran up the signal, “ Dash 
at the enemyP In an instant all steam was crowded on, 
and it became a swift race between the vessels to see 
which should close flrst with the enemy. The foam 
parted and rolled away from the bows, as, put to their 
utmost speed, they drove into the fiery opening between 
the fort and schooner, while, every gun that could bear 
poured in a storm of shot and shell. The sudden, swift 
dash forward, and the almost simultaneous opening of 
the heavy guns, confounded the enemy, who had ex- 
pected a long bombardment. Rowan, leading in the 
Delaware, delivered his broadsides right and left, and, 
passing swiftly abreast of the fort, saw thp garrison flee- 
ing from it in affright, while on the other side the Warrior 
was on fire, and the crew rushing for the shore. The ves- 
sels in the mean time kept moving on in flame, driving 
straight for the rebel fleet. The Perry, commanded by the 
gallant Flusser, made for the rebel flagship Seabird, and 
striking her fall amidships, crushed her like an eggshell 
— ^finishing her with one terrible blow. The Ceres took 
the Ellis, the crew boarding her with a fierce shout and 
sweeping her decks like a storm, while Rowan captured 
the Fanny. A shell entered the Valley City, and, pass- 
ing through the magazine, exploded on the berth-deck, 
setting it on fire. Chaplin, the commander, jumped down 
into the magazine himself, and, while giving directions 
to the men who were dashing water on the fire, passed 
up loose cylinders of powder. The fire-works on board 
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ignited, and rockets whizzed and shot off, blue-lights blazed 
up amid the ammunition, while the vessel reeled to the 
heavy broadsides that never slackened. The shell-room 
caught fire, and for a few moments it seemed /is if the 
vessel must be blown out of the water. But Chaplin kept 
the men steady, working himself like a common sailor 
to extinguish the fire. John Davis, the gunner’s mate, 
seeing the flames leaping up on every side, jumped on an 
open barrel of powder, and sat down on the head to cover 
it with his person. Chaplin, seeing hini quietly seated 
there, ordered him in a peremptory tone to get down 
and help put out the fire. The brave fellow replied : 
“ Don’t you see, sir, I can’t, for if I do, the sparks will 
fell on the powder. If I get dcmn^ Captain, we shall all 
go UP.” Though the danger was imminent, and the 
scene terrific, Chaplin could not refrain from smiling at 
the imperturbable coolness of the man. A more daring 
act cannot bg conceived, and he was promoted for it, 
as he ought to have been. The fight was so quickly 
over, that Rowan did not fire even his twenty-four 
rounds. 

It will be noticed that he has the honor of setting 
the example in this war, of not waiting to engage bat- 
teries, but of running past them, and thus rendering 
their fire harmless. 

When the master’s-mate planted the stars and stripes 
on the fort, one long, loud cheer went up from the 
whole flotilla. 

The rebel steamers were all captured and sunk but 
one, which escaped up the river past the city. Leaving 
most of his vessels to try and save the burning steamers, 
Rowan now pushed on up to Elizabeth City. As he came 
alongside of the wharf, he saw a battery wheeling off at 
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a gallop doAvn the street. The creAv jumped ashore, and, 
dashing along the street, captured its commanding officer, 
who had staid behind to compel the inhabitants to set fire 
to their tlwellings. The flames Avere soon extinguished, 
Avdien Kowan ordered all on board, lest he should be 
accused of Vandalism. Some of the inhabitants, and 
among them Avomen and children, rushed to the Avharf, 
and implored him to save their houses and property from 
destruction ; but he Avould not allow a man to move. 

The three folloAving days were spent in destroying 
the fort and machinery of those vessels which could not be 
raised. 

RoAvan followed up this Auctory by sending off expe- 
ditions in various directions, to complete the conquest of 
the coast. When Goldsborough returned to Hampton 
Roads, Rowan took command of the fleet, and cooper- 
ated Avith Burnside. 

In February, he made a reconnoissance.up the CIioav- 
an River, having HaAvkins’ Zouaves on board. At four 
in the afternoon of the 10th, he came in sight of the 
wharves and landing of the toAvn of Winston. He ranged 
up past the Avharf, and Avas just letting go his anchor, 
Avhen suddenly two batteries opened on him, accompa- 
nied by a perfect hailstorm of musketry. Volley folloAved 
volley, in rapid succession, the bullets striking the vessel 
like pattering rain. Being too close under the high land 
to return the fire, he steamed ahead, and, running up a 
short distance, succeeded, after much trouble, in turning 
round in this narroAV river, Avhen he came doAvn and 
opened on the enemy Avith shells. The next morning he 
entered the town and destroyed the military stores, etc. 
The folloAving month he cooperated with Burnside in the 
attack on N ewbem. After landing the troops, he proceeded 
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up the Neuse, toward Newbern, shelling the Avoods in ad- 
vance of the army. The river was lined with batteries, 
and in one place so fiUcd with obstructions and torpedoes, 
that it Avas thought by the enemy no vessel ceuld pass 
Fort Dixie, which was first encountered, after sustaining 
a bombardment all one day, Avas abandoned, Avhen a boat 
Avas sent ashore to raise the stars and stripes. iloAvan 
then steamed sloAvly ahead till he came under the fire of 
Fort Ellis. This he returned Avith such fierceness, that it 
soon bleAV up Avith a terrific explosion. JECe then passed 
on to Fort Thompson — the last fort before reaching the 
obstructions. He soon silenced this also, and then mak- 
ing signal, “ follow my motions,” passed sloAvly through 
the first line of obstructions. It Avas a bold movement, 
for he did not know but that at any moment a torpedo 
Avould lift his vessel out of the Avater. There was a line 
of thirty of them, each containing two hundred pounds 
of powder, ate this point. 

As he cleared them, he saw our troops mount the 
ramparts of Fort Thompson, cheering and waving their 
colors. Fort Lane Avas abandoned, and RoAvan now 
steamed rapidly up tOAvards NcAvbem. A second barrier, 
composed of sunken vessels, was also passed, although 
some of his vessels Avere injured by striking the submerged 
timbers. He passed six forts before he reached the city, 
all mounting rifle guns, ranging from 32 to 80 pounders. 

Rowan also furnished Burnside with a naval battery, 
manned by sailors, Avhich did good service in the battle — 
a quarter of the whole number being killed and Avounded. 

He sent home nine ships, freighted Avith stores, cap- 
tured by him at N ewbern. The subsequent fall of Beaufort 
gave us entire command of the Avaters of the North Caro- 
lina coast, and Rowan, having finished the work assigned 
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him, was in J uly detached from the command of the flotilla, 
and ordered at first to the Susquehannah, and afterwards 
to New York to fit out the iron-clad Boanoke. In the 
mean time Congress passed a vote of thanks for his signal 
services. When Dahlgren took command of the South 
Atlantic blockading squadron. Captain Rowan was placed 
in command of the New Ironsides. 

In the subsequent attacks on Forts Wagner and 
Gregg, the Ironsides bore a conspicuous part, as the nu- 
merous dents in her mailed sides evinced. 

In the action of the 16th of August, she was struck 
thirty-nine times. The next month, however. Rowan 
showed what he could do with his ship unsustained by 
the other vessels. The Weehawken having got aground 
in the pass between Sumter and Cummings Point, where 
she was exposed to a horrible fire, Dahlgren ordered 
Captain Rowan to go to her help. He immediately 
steamed up, and, placing his vessel right between the 
Weehawken and the enemy’s fire, cast anchor. As the 
bows of the noble vessel slowly swung round towards 
Moultrie, a concentrated and terrific fire was opened on 
her. The water seemed alive with bursting shells, while 
the heavy bolts fell with ceaseless clatter and awful 
power on her mailed sides. As soon as Rowan got his 
port broadside to bear, he directed the gunners to fire 
slowly at first, till they got the exact range. When this 
was done, he bade them pour in their shells rapidly as 
possibla Such a horrible telnpest was now rained on 
the fort, that its fire soon began to slacken. But, in the 
mean time, other batteries of 10-mch guns between this 
fort and Beauregard were pounding him fearfully. 
Opening suddenly on these, he soon dismounted one of 
their heaviest guns. He thus stood grandly at bay, his 
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guns thundering on the right, and on the left, until all the 
forts ceased firing, except an occasional gun. He then 
directed a slow fire to be kept up on Moultrie with shells. 
As soon as the enemy saw this, they jumped up* from be- 
hind their sand bags, and opened a rapid fire, but, Ko wan 
immediately pouring in his shells as before, they soon re- 
tired to their shelter again. The huge missiles were sent 
Avith the unerring certainty of rifle balls, and burst around 
the hostile guns with such destructive force, that not a 
man dared to show his head. For nearly, three hours he 
lay here and protected the Weehawken, that otherwise 
would have been knocked to pieces ; and did not leave 
till he had expended all his ammunition. 

His vessel was under fire fourteen times in Charles- 
ton harbor, and, in the actions of Sept. 7th and 8th, fired 
over three hundred rounds, and was hit ninety-four times. 

While on service here. Captain Rowan Avas promoted 
to Commodore, his commission dating back to the vote 
of thanks by Congress. 

During the first part of the year 1864, Admiral 
Dahlgren was absent on leave of absence, and Commo- 
dore Rowan was left in command of the South Atlantic 
blockading squadron. 

The Ironsides, though apparently impervious to shot, 
came very near being destroyed by a torpedo, which 
exploded against her sides, inflicting considerable damage. 
Active operations haAung ceased in Charleston harbor, 
she was ordered to Philadelphia for repairs. 

Commodore Rowan was subsequently placed in com- 
mand of the Nadowasca, and promoted to Rear-Admiral. 
His sea service covers nearly twenty-five years. 

He is now in command of the Navy Yard at 
Norfolk. 
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niS BIETIT. — COMMANDS THE ONEIDA IN THE PASSAGE OF THE FOHTS BETX)W 
NEW ORLEANS. — DEMANDS THE SURRENDER OF VICKSBURG. — PLACED 
OVER THE NORTH ATLANTIC BLOCKADING SQUADRON. — IH8 SERVICES HERE. 
— FIGHT BETWEEN THE RAM ALBEMARLE AND OUR VESSELS IN THE AL- 
BEMARLE SOUND. — PLACED OVER THE MISSISSIPPI FLEET.— COOPERATES 
WITH THE ARMY IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOOD.— COMPLIMENTARY 
LETTER FROM GENERAL THOMSON. 

Commodore Lee was for so long a time Acting Rear- 
Admiral of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
and Mississippi Flotilla, that his reports fill a large 
space in the naval documents. But during his command 
over this extensive district, he was engaged in no general 
important movements, while the principal events that oc- 
curred in its limits are given in the sketches of those 
subordinate officers who were principally engaged in 
them. 

Samuel Phillips Lee is a Virginian by birth, and was 
appointed midshipman from that State in November, 
1825, and hence had been thirty-five years in the national 
service when the war broke out Though a Southerner 
by birth, he did not, like so many other officers, join the 
Confederacy ; but remained true to the old flag. 
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When Farragut organized his expedition against New 
Orleans, Lee was given the command of the United 
States steamship Oneida, and was assigned to Bailey’s 
division, that led the fleet. After the latter found that 
he could not get the Colorado over the bar, he selected 
the Oneida as his flagship in the approaching struggle ; 
but, finding that this arrangement was displeasing to Lee, 
who felt that whatever honor his vessel might win, he 
would get no share of it, he transferred his flag to the 
Cayug^ Lee carried his vessel gallantly into action, 
standing on the forecastle and directing all the movements 
of the ship from that exposed position, until the obstruc- 
tions in the river were passed. He says : 

The Oneida was steered in for the Fort St. Philip side, passed up 
quickly in the strong eddy, and close under the guns of that fort, (so that 
the sparks from its immense battery seemed to reach us,) fired rapidly bolts 
from two rifled guns, (we had no shell for them,) grape and canister from 
the forward 32’s, ayd shrapnell from the two 11-inch pivot guns, whilst 
passing this long line of works. (It was, perhaps, the burning of the sul- 
phur in our 11-inch shrapnell, which occasioned the oflicers in Fort St. 
Philip to inquire, after the surrender, if our shells were not filled with 
Greek fire.) 

The terrific fire from the heavy batteries of Port St. Philip passed over 
us, their guns seeming to be too much elevated for our close position. 

When just above the forts, we encountered the gunboats and transports 
of the enemy. The former, it seems from the subsequent reports of our 
prisoners, were tied to trees along the steep bank above Fort St. Philip ; 
thence passing over to the Fort Jackson side, these gunboats came down to 
meet us. It was very thick from darkness and smoke. We had now got 
on the Fort Jackson side. A flash revealed the ram Manassas, gliding 
down our port-side below our guns, and passing too close and swiftly, aided 
by steam and the current, to enable us to bring our heavy guns to bear on 
her. Next came a gunboat quite near, and passing from the Fort Jackson 
to the Fort St Philip side, across our bow. Ran into it with a full head 
of steam, and cut it down with a loud crash on its starboard quarter. 
Clear of our guns in a moment, it drifted down stream in the darkness. 
We now slowed down, and afterwards used the steam as necessary to get or 
27 
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keep position in fighting the gunboats, firing right and left into them as 
we could ascertain (from other indications than black smoke, on account 
of the Vuruna), that we were not firing into one of our steamers ; foreborej 
to fire into those steamers that appeared to be river transports, and ceased 
firing into Others when they made no retnrn. 

In this manner we fired into and passed several rebel boats on tlie right 
bank, leaving it for those who came after to pick up the prizes. A black 
gunboat, with two masts — a converted sea-steamer — ran ahead after a brief 
contest. At or near daybreak, we found the Cayuga on our port-side. 
After consultation with Captain Bailey, we concluded to wait for the fieet 
to come up and form in order. Captain Bailey afterwards hailed that the 
Varuiia might be ahead. Looked for her, but could not make her out, and 
received reports from the first lieutenant and the officer on the forecastle, 
that she was not in sight. When we had steamed a mile or more ahead of 
the Cayuga, saw her general signal No. 80, but, as there was nothing in 
sight of us needing assistance, supposed the signal to refer to some vessel 
astern of the Cayuga. Moving ahead, reconnoitring, came up with what, 
in the gray of the morning, appeared to bo a fort, but what, on nearer 
approach, proved to be a rebel camp on the right bank, with a large rebel 
:fiag flying over it. Fired into it, but no reply was made, no one was seen 
moving, and the camp seemed deserted. Passed on, leaving the trophy 
■flag flying, and soon received a report that the Varuna was ahead, and that 
: the enemy was trying to board her. Went ahead with all speed to her 
; assistance. Approaching rapidly, saw the Varuna ash fire on the left bank 
of the river, where she liad been driven by two rebel gunboats. At 5.30 
A. M. fired on one of them — ^the black gunboat, our previous acquaintance — 
with the forecastle rifle gun. lie had hoisted his jib (his wheel-ropes being 
gone) and was trying to escape up river ; but both rebel gunboats, finding 
they could not get away, ran on shore — the black one, which proved to be 
the Governor Moore, Commander Kennon, on the left bank, above the 

Varuna, and the , (name yet unknown,) on the right bank, opposite 

the Varuna, with her head up stream. After we had driven them ashore, 
their crews deserted, but not before setting fire to their vessels. 

With our boats, captured Commander Kennon, (formerly of our navy,) 
one first lieutenant of artillery, one chief engineer, and fourteen of the crew 
of the Governor Moore ; also, a rebel signal-book and some official i)apcrs, 
showing that the rebel gunboats were ordered to ram our vessels, and to 
distinguish themselves by showing lights, which they must soon have found 
prudent to haul down. Seeing that the Varuna was sinking, sent our boats 
and went to her assistance. Brought on board Oneida the first lieutenant, 
two acting masters, two mates, and forty petty oflicers and seamen of the 
Varuna, and sent ten others, seven of whom were wounded, to the Pensa- 
cola. 

The Varuna had been rammed and badly stove by both of these rebel 
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gunboats, which had kept with or after her up river, and she was filling, 
with her magazine flooded, when the Oneida drove off her assailants, pre- 
vented her officers and crew from being captured, and was received by 
them with loud and hearty cheers. 

The Cayuga (Captain Bailey’s flag) also cheered the Oneida heartily for 
opportunely coming to his support that morning. 


Lee passed up the river with Bailey, and shared in 
the action of the 25th, against Fort Chalmette. After 
the capitulation of New Orleans, Farragut sent him for- 
ward to demand the surrender of Vicksburg. The au- 
thorities refusing to obey his summons, Lee threatened 
to bombard the town, but forebore. 

In the subsequent passage of the batteries by Far- 
ragut, January 28tli, he carried his ship steadily through 
the lire, receiving but four shots. 

Lee having been promoted, was soon after transferred 
to the command of the North Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, taking the place of Goldsborough, who was 
relieved at his own request, and became Acting-Rear- 
Admiral. Here he continued “ discharging his duties,” 
said the Secretary of the Navy, “ in a position of great 
responsibility, and in some respects of great embarrass- 
ment.” * * * “ The rivers of Virginia, and the sounds 
of North Carolina Lave been penetrated, watched and 
guarded, as well as the entire coast, so that all inter- 
course with the rebels has been cut off, with the single 
exception of the poii; of Wilmington.” Various expedi- 
tions were fitted out; rivers were explored; guerillas 
dispersed, and blockade runners captured in the limits 
of his jurisdiction ; but no naval movements of a decisive 
character made. While here, he received a letter from 
Alexander Stephens, who wished to be allowed to pro- 
ceed to Washington as commissioner from Jefferson 
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Davis. After communicating with Washington, Admi- 
ral Lee informed him, that his request was inadmissible. 

When Butler commenced his movement on Bermuda 
Ilundi'ed^, Lee cooperated with him, and afteiwards 
with Grant. While his subordinates were active in 
maintaining the blockade along the coast, and our su- 
premacy in the sounds of North Carolina, he personally 
superintended affairs in the James River and adjoining 
waters. His coiTespondence with Grant, Butler, and 
the authorities ‘at Washington, covers the whole field of 
operations, though the duties of the navy were quite 
subordinate to those of the avmy. Keeping communica- 
tions open ; clearing rivera of batteries ; transporting 
troops, and covering their landing, and holding the ene- 
my’s vessels in check, are quite as important as naval 
battles ; yet, a detailed narrative of all the proceedings 
possesses but little interest to the general reader. 

Lee was anxious to have the rebel fleet come down 
the James and attack him; but no such opportunity 
was given him to distinguish himself, and he was reluct- 
antly compelled to submit to a comparatively inactive 
life personally — ^his time being chiefly occujned in giv- 
ing orders to subordinates in the various portions of his 
wide command, and in receiving their* reports. 

As a fair illustration of the character of his duties 
in the James River, we give one of his despatches ; 

Flagship N. A. B. Sqitadko:^, I 
Uamptox Roads, July 9, 1864. ) 

Sir : I transmit, enclosed, three (3) reports from Captain Smitli, of 4th, 
5th, and 6th instants, as follows: (1) enclosing report from Lieutenant- 
Commander Quackenbush of the capture, by a boat’s crew from the Pequot, 
of three confederate prisoners. A large body of cavalry approaching alter 
the capture, the Pequot and Commodore Morris opened fire and drove them 
off. The prisoners had little information, (2) 5th instant, enclosing copies 
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of two telegrams, (A and B,) dated 4tli and 5tli instants, from General 
AVeitzcl to General Foster, warning him of a probable attack by a rebel 
force of about five thousand, which the second despatch states is probably 
meant as a feint to cover a heavy attack on Meade’s left ; also a despatch 
(C) from General Butler, of 5th instant, requesting the assistance of the 
naval vessels in destroying the enemy’s forage and grain in their vicinity. 
(3) of 6th instant, reports the destruction of a considerable amount of hay 
and grain on Aiken’s farm, and an attempt to capture the rebel guard sta- 
tioned to protect the reax^ers ; they escajjcd, however, their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and clothing only being taken. 

Acting-Master Lee, commanding the Commodore Morris, reports to 
Captain Smith, that, while destroying a field of wheat near Turkey Bend, 
an cscapc'd Union prisoner, John H. Bond, who had been sent from Rich- 
mond to aid in cutting the grain, claimed his proteefion, and stated that 
there were seven (7) other prisoners sent with him for the same purpose. 
Richard D. Lee, Justice of the Peace for Warwick County, Virginia, was 
taken prisoner at the same time, and turned over to General Butler. Cap- 
tain Smith also reports that he is informed that the man Aiken, upon 
whose premises the grain was destroyed, had assisted a party of five (5) to 
escape to the rebel lines. This man gave a strict pledge of neutrality, when 
our forces first went up the river. This report also encloses the statement 
of three (3) deserters from the rebel iron-clad Virginia, who came off on 
the 5th ; they furnish no new information. 

There has been.«no change in the naval situation, and all was quiet at 
the last date. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 

S. P. LEE, 

Acting Eear-Admiral^ Cimnuinding N, A. B, Squadron, 

lion. Gideon Welles, 

Secretary of ih^ Navy, 

Such events as these would be varied by an attack 
on a rebel battery planted on the banks of the river. 
The rebel ram Albemarle, in the Roanoke River, caused 
him. much anxiety, and the engagements with her, and 
attempts to dest; oy her, were the chief naval events in 
the waters of North Carolina, This powerful vessel had 
attacked our force there, and sunk the Southfield ; hence. 
Admiral Lee was very anxious to dispose of her in 
some way. On the 5th of May, she again came out of 
Roanoke River, when Melancthon Smith, senior officer 
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in tlie sound, boldly advanced to meet her with his 
little squadron, but failed to capture her. 

When the Depa^ment determined on the capture 
of Wilmington, Admiral Poiter was put in Lee’s place 
and the latter given the former’s command on the Mis- 
sissippi. The severe fighting had all been done here, 
but still it required a good deal of hard work to keep 
•what we had got. The Tennessee River especially 
caused Lee much trouble. 

In the fall of 1864, the steamer Undine was captured 
here, while three “tin-clads ” had to be burned to prevent 
them from falling into the hmids of the enemy. 

Lee’s important command extended from the Ohio 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, embracing not only the 
tributaries of the latter, but the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land Rivers. This was divided into several districts, 
with a separate commander over each. The eleventh 
district embraced the Tennessee River,»and here the 
most valuable services were rendered by the Acting 
Rear Admiral, in cooperating with the army under 
Thomas, in the campaign against Hood. The former 
acknowledged those services, in a complimentary letter 
to Lee, in which he says : “ Your ofiicial cooperation on 
the Tennessee, has contributed largely to the de- 
moralization of Hood’s army,” and further says: “In 
conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to tender to you, 
your officers and men, my hearty thanks for your cor- 
dial cooperation during the operations of the past thirty- 
five days.” 

At the close of the war, Lee received the surrender 
of the last of the rebel fleet on the western waters. 
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COMMODORE THORNTON A. JENKINS. 

niS NATIVITY. — ENTERS THE SERVICE. — FIRST CRUISE. — ON THE COAST SURVEY. 
— LIGHT-nOUSK DUTY. — SERVES IN THE MEXICAN WAR. — COMMANDS HYDRO- 
GRApniO PARTY IN COAST SURVEY. — BJeiNOS HOME PRISONERS FROM ME2iICO. 
— EMPLOYED IN SECRET SERVICE IN VIRQINIA. — HIS SERVICES IN THE JAMES 
RIVER. — IN THE WEST GULP BLOCKADING SQUADRON. — MADE FLEET CAP- 
TAIN TO FABBAGUT. IIIS SERVICES. — IS WOUNDED.-^IN THE ACTION BELOW 

MOBILE. — FARUAGUT’s OPINION OF HIM. — CHIEF OF BUREAU CF NAVIGATION. 

CoADioDORE Jenkins born in Orange County, 
Virginia, December 11th, 1811. He entered the navy 
as midshipman, November 1st, 1828, and was ordered 
to the Natchez, in which he served for two years — a 
part of the time cruising in an open boat along the coast 
of Cuba, in search of pirates. In 1833 he received his 
warrant as pstssed midshipman, standing No. 1, and was 
ordered to the coast survey, in which he afterwards 
became assistant. In 1842 he was detached from it, and 
made a cruise in the Congress as lieutenant. In 1845 
he was on special duty connected with the examination 
of light-houses in Europe, and the next year made 
inspector of light-houses on our coast. He served gal- 
lantly in the Mexican war, participating in the capture 
of Tuspan and Tobasco. In 1850 he was placed in 
command of the hydrographic party on the coast survey 
' — commanding the schooner John Y. Mason. In 1858 
he commanded the Preble in the Paraguay expedition. 
In 1860, when Miramon bombarded the Fort of San 
Juan d’Ulloa, the Saratoga and Preble captured one 
hundred and twelve men, whom Jenkins took to New 
Orleans, and delivered up as pirates. 
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Tlie next year lie was ordered to report to tlie 
Secretary of the Treasury as Secretary of the Light- 
house Board, and from Apial to November was em- 
ployed on special duty and secret service in Virginia, 
in connection with the rebellion. But the great ex- 
posure and labor connected with it, broke down his 
health, and he was, for a long time, laid up with the 
typhoid fever. On his recovery, he applied for, active 
service, and was given the command of the Wachusett. 
When the rebel§ attacked McClellan at Harrison’s 'Land- 
ing, he drove them off, and afterwards did good service 
in the James River. Being, promoted to captain, he 
Avas, ill September, ordered to the Oneida, and joined 
the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Tlie next Feb- 
ruary he was detached from this vessel and ordered to 
report on board the Hartford at New Orleans as captain 
of the fleet, and Chief of Staff to Farragut. 

He led the fleet in the passage of thp batteries of 
Port Hudson in March. A few days after, he engaged 
the batteries of Grand Gulf, as well as those of War- 
renton. In May, in the Monongahela — ^the temporary 
flag-ship — he attacked the batteries of Port Hudson, and 
remained before the place until called to Donaldsonville. 

The next month he was ordered to Port Hudson, to 
assume command. In July, the Monongahela, with the 
tug Ida in company, silenced a battery of fifteen field 
pieces about twelve miles below Donaldsonville, which 
opened on the vessel at only two hundred yards distant. 
In the engagement. Commander Read was killed, and 
Jenkins, who was on board on his way up to take com- 
mand of the Richmond, was wounded “ by the same shot, 
breaking a cutlass which struck him on the thigh.” He 
commanded the naval force at Port Hudson, when the 
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place surrendered. From January, 1864, to 1865, Le 
was in command of a division bloctading Mobile, and 
took an active part in the engagement with the forts in 
the following August. He commanded the Richmond 
in that most fearful conflict of modem times, and no 
higher praise can be awarded him than that bestowed 
by Admiral Farragut, who said: 

“ Before closing this report, there is one other officer 
of my Squadron of whom I feel bound to speak. Captain 
T. A. Jenkins of the Richmond, who w^s formerly my 
chief of staff, not because of his having held that posi- 
tion, but because he never forgets to do his duty to the 
government, and takes now* the same interest in the fleet 
as when he stood in that relation to me. He is also the 
commanding officer of the second division of my squadron, 
and, as such, has shown ability, and the most untiring zeal. 
He carries out the spirit of one of Lord Collingwood’s 
best sayings : “ Not to be afraid of doing too much ; 
those who are, seldom do as much as they ought.” 
When in Pens'iacola, he spent days on the bar placing 
buoys in the best position, was always looking after the 
interests of the service, and keeping the vessels from 
being detained one moment longer in port than was 
necessary. The gallant Craven told me, only the night 
before the action in which he lost his life: ‘I regret. 
Admiral, that I have detained you ; but had it not been 
for Captain Jenkins, God knows when I should have 
been here. When your order came, I had not received 
an ounce of coal.’ 

“I feel I should not be doing my duty did I not call 
the attention of the Department to an officer who has 
performed all his various duties with so much zeal and 
fidelity.” 

In January, 1865, he was ordered north, and in 
August, the same year, he was appointed Chief of Bu- 
reau of Navigation in the Navy Department, having been 
promoted the month previous to Commodore. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

REAR-ADMIRAL nENRJT KNOX THATCHER. 

SANK A TEST OF MERIT AS WELL AS VICTORIES. — THATCHER’s BIRTU AND 
EARLY EDITOATION. — ENTERS THE NAVY. — FIRST ORUI8E8.-7-CRUI8E TO SUP- 
PRESS THE SLAVE-TRADE. — PROMOTION. — BREAKINO OUT OP TUB REBEL- 
LION, — COMMANDS IN THE GULF BLOCKADING SQUADRON. — HIS GALLANTRY 
IN THE BOMBARDMENT OP FORT FISHER. — PORTEr’S EULOGY OF HIM. — 
OOM.MANDS THE SQUADRON IN MOBILE BAY. — SINKING OF VESSELS BY 
TORPEDOES. — CAPTURE OF MOBILE. — HIS AFTER SERVICES ON THE MIS- 
SISSIPPI AND AT GALVESTON. — DESTRUCTION OF THE REBEL VESSEL WEBB. 
— COMMANDS THE GULP SQUADRON. 

Many of our accomplished commanders had no op- 
portunity during the war of performing any isolated bril- 
liant action, they either being kept on stations at points 
where it was necessary to have a portion of our navy, or 
on blockading duty, where no opportunity occurred of 
meeting the enemy. Others were very little known out- 
side of the navy until their names suddenly appeared near 
the close of the war, they then for the first time having 
an opportunity to show their capacity for commanding a 
fleet, and conducting active operations. Their services, 
however, were none the less valuable because not con- 
nected with any brilliant action. These may be known 
from the high rank which was given them. Among 
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the latter is Rear-Admiral Thatcher. Bqrn in Maine, he 
received his education in the schools of Boston, and in 
1823 entered the naval service as midshipman. 

He made two cruises in the Pacific Ocean,* the West 
Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico. He afterwards made 
three cruises in the Mediterranean, and one on the coast 
of Afi'ica to suppress the slave-trade. He also, as lieu- 
tenant and captain, saw much duty on shore in our navy 
yards dnd recruiting stations. 

After the breaking out of the rebellion he was en- 
gaged in active service, being promoted to commodore, in 
July, 1862. 

In 1863, he commanded the Colorado, and under 
Commodore Bell, commanding for the time the Western 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, he endeavored to destroy a 
blockade-runner, which had got aground directly under 
the guns of Fort Morgan, Mobile bay. It was on the 
12th of October, a dark and rainy morning, when he 
saw her aground, and instantly despatched his executive 
officer. Lieutenant Miller, in his tender — a boat of scarcely 
a hundred tons burden — ^to reconnoitre. The Kanawha, 
under Lieutenant Commander Mayo, observed the block- 
ade-runner at the same time, and instantly steamed in 
and boldly attacked her. The fort opened a tremendous fire 
upon the Kanawha, and soon sent an eight-inch shell 
through her. She still, however, maintained her fire, 
while the little tender, disdaining to be outdone in bold- 
ness, though the shot and shells of the fort rained around 
her, kept up a vigorous fire with her howitzers, and re- 
tired only with the Kanawha. Though the attempt to 
destroy the blockade-runner failed, it was gallantly exe- 
cuted. The first important action in which Thatcher was 
engaged was the bombardment of Fort Fisher, under 
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Porter. In thk attack he carried his ship gallantly into 
action, and on the first day fired fijfteen hundred and 
sixty-nine projectiles, his ship being hulled several times. 
The cool and deliberate manner in which he handled his 
ship and fought her to the close, received the warm com- 
mendations of his commander. In the second attack, the 
Colorado, in the second line, was directed to advance 
next to the leading ship, Minnesota, under Commodore 
Lanman. The latter, however, while moving up, got 
her propeller foul with a hawser, and Thatcher took 
the lead and led the line, and for an hour lay abreast 
of the formidable batteries, raining shot and shell in an 
incessant shower on the fortifications. Now, a hundred 
and fifty pound shot went crashing through his berth- 
deck, soon another tore through his gun-deck, making an 
ugly opening. A third pierced the port side of his 
ship, above the Avater line ; two more struck the sheet 
chain, cutting it through, Avhile shells Avere incessantly 
exploding above and around him. But though under 
such an awful fire, and receiving such a terrible pound- 
ing, Thatcher fought on as coolly as though only testing 
the range of his guns. In the midst of the fire, he or- 
dered Lieutenant M. L. Johnson to carry a hawser to 
the Ironsides, to warp round his vessel so as to bring 
all his guns from the port battery to bear. This gallant 
officer, Avith a crew of volunteers, rowed away, and for 
half an hour was the target of the guns of the enemy, 
who had observed his movements. It was a bold and 
hazardous act, and highly complimented by Thatcher. 

Ensign Perry, after assisting in landing the troops, 
and though worn out Avith fatigue and drenched to the 
skin, took up his position, and in the language of Thatcher, 
“ fought his guns splendidly through the action.” Strange 
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to say, that, although the vessel was hulled six times, and 
received several other shots, only three were killed or 
wounded. Of the force spared from his ship to compose 
the assaulting party, twenty-three were reported killed, 
wounded and missing. In his report of the action. Por- 
ter says: “First and foremost on the list of commodores 
is Commodore H. EL Thatcher. Full of honest zeal and 
patriotism, his vessel was always ready for action, and 
when he did go into it his ship was handled with admira- 
ble skill ; no vessel in the squadron w*as so much cut up 
as the Colorado; for some reason the rebels selected her 
for a target. I believe Commodore Thatcher would have 
fouglit his ship until she went to the bottom, and wenj 
into the fight with a full determination to conquer or die 
There is no reward too great for this gallant officer ; ht 
has shown the kind of ability naval leaders should pos 
sess, a love of fighting and an invincible courage.” For/ 
Fisher having fallen, Thatcher was detached from Porter’s 
fleet and placed in command of the squadron in Mobil: 
ba}^, to cooperate witli Canby and Granger, commanding 
the land forces, in the reduction of this last port that still 
acknowledged the authority of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. After landing the troops under General Canhy 
at Danby’s Mills, and shelling the woods along the shore 
in the vicinity, to clear them of the enemy, he advanced 
upon the rebel forts commanding the inner bay of Mobile. 
Before sending his Monitors over the shallow bar into the 
river, he had it thoroughly dragged for torpedoes, for it 
was well knoAvm that the enemy had lined the bottom with 
these hideous engines of destruction. Having dragged 
till no more could be found, the Milwaukie, Lieutenant 
commander J. H. Gillis, was sent up the Blakely river, 
to shell a rebel transport supposed to be conveying sup- 
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plies to the lower fort. Having caused the steamer to 
retreat up the river, he was slowly dropping down, stem 
first, to avoid accident — for in turning he would sweep 
over more ground. He had reached, as it was supposed, 
a place of safety, as the iron-clad Winnebago had turned 
there not ten minutes before, and the boats had dragged 
for torpedoes, when a sudden shock was felt, and the 
next moment the water came pouring through*the bot- 
tom of the vessel. At first there w{i3 some confusion on 
board, for the hatches were down. But Gillis promptly 
restored order, the hatches were pried open, when the 
men rushed on deck ; and •though but three minutes 
' elapsed from the time the torpedo exploded, before the 
vessel went down, the entire crew was saved. 

The very next day the iron-clad Osage, Lieutenant 
Wm. M. Gamble commanding, was also sunk inside of 
Blakely bar. The vessel was anchored alongside three 
other iron -clads in a heavy gala Gamble, seeing that 
the Winnebago was dragging her anchor, drifting slowly 
against him, weighed anchor and moved off to a safe 
distance, and stopped in two fathoms water. He then 
ordered three bells, the signal to back, and the crew to 
stand ready to drop anchor, when suddenly a torpedo 
exploded under the bow, and in an instant the vessel be- 
gan to settle in the water. Gamble immediately sent a 
portion of the crew to search for the killed and wounded, 
and ordered all the rest on the hurricane deck, except 
two to each boat to haul them alongside. 

Two were killed and eight wounded. The latter 
were quickly lifted into the boats, but were scarcely safe 
aboard, before the vessel went down. As the spot had 
been thoroughly' dragged, it was supposed that the tor- 
pedo was a floating one. Three days after this sad 
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accident, the United States steamer Rodolph was also 
sunk. This vessel was on its way to help raise the 
Milwaukee, sunk a few days before, when a torpedo 
exploded under the bow, staving a hole ton feet in 
diameter, and killing and wounding twelve men. Sink- 
ing in only twelve feet of water, the most valuable part 
of her armament, <fec., was saved. 

Scarcely ten days elapsed, before the gunboat Scioto, 
tug lu'a, and a launch of the Cincinnati, shared the 
same fate, losing nearly twenty men. '^'he Althea had 
also been previously sunk. It will be seen by these 
casualties occurring so rapidly, and that, too, after the 
water had been thoroughly dragged, and quantities of 
torpedoes taken up, what a difficult and dangerous ser- 
vice Thatcher was called upon to perform. Nothing 
could be more unpleasant to a naval commander. Offi- 
cers and men had rather face any batteiy, however 
powerful, or ,ineet any vessel, however superior in 
strength, than to be thus constantly dreading an un- 
seen foe. To be in momentary expectation of feeling 
the vessel lifting beneath you, or with one great shud- 
der sink to the bottom, is more trying to the nerves 
than the most desperate engagement. The very mys- 
tery that envelops these hidden messengers of death, 
renders them more tenible. 

Thatcher, however, worked his way steadily forward 
against all opposition — ^thanks to the indefatigable exer- 
tion of Commander Pierce Crosby, who dragged Blakely 
River till he took out one hundred and fifty torpedoes — 
and at last got his iron-dads abreast of Spanish Fort, 
from whence he shelled Forts Huger and Tracy with 
such precision, from a rifled gun under Commander Low, 
that both were evacuated. Taking possession of these. 
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lie conveyed eight thousand men under Granger, to the 
west side of Mobile Bay to attack the city. The rebels 
retreated, and the two commanders sent in a formal 
demand for the surrender of the place. It was granted, 
and the stars and stripes were hoisted over the city. 

The capture of Fort Alexis and the Spanish Fort, 
completed the conquest, and the rebel iron-clad Nashville 
and gunboat Morgan retreated up the Tombigb^e River. 
The two powerful rams Huntsville and Tuscaloosa had 
been previously sunk in Spanish River. 

Thatcher immediately went to work blowing up and 
removing the obstructions in, the main channel. 

On the 4th of May, the rebel naval commander, Far- 
rand, surrendered all the vessels that remained, four in 
number, to Thatcher, who had followed him up the 
Tombigbee River, and was ready to open on him with 
his heavy guns. 

Admiral Thatcher now proceeded to. New Orleans. 
Here, on the 24th of April, he was aroused by the start- 
ling intelligence, that the rebel ram Webb, that had run 
the blockade of the Red River, was passing the city 
under a full head of steam, with the United States flag 
at half-mast. At first she was supposed to be an array 
transport ; but as soon as her tnie character was dis- 
covered, he sent several vessels in hot pursuit. 

The Webb kept dashing on at a high rate of speed — 
with a torpedo suspended at her bow — making for the 
open gulf But suddenly she came upon the Richmond, 
on her way up, when she turned for the shore and, run- 
ning her bows into the left bank of the river, was set 
on fire by her commander. The crew of forty-five es- 
caped to the shore with the exception of three, two of 
whom were captured, while the third perished with the 
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vessel. Her cargo consisting of cotton, rosin and tur- 
pentine, she was soon a mass of flames shooting through 
thick clouds of black smoke, and in a few minutes blew 
up with a terrific explosion. Detachments rfrom the 
navy and land force pursued the fugitives through the 
swamj)s into which they plunged for shelter, capturing 
two of the crew, and taking the commander and five 
other officers prisoners. 

Thatcher, in the mean time, had despatched several 
vessels, to convey a force of thirteen thousand men under 
General Steele, to Selma and Montgomery. A month later 
he received a despatch from the fleet captain, E. Simp- 
son, at Mobile, announcing that on the afternoon of the 
25th of May, an awful explosion of ordnance stores took 
place at Marshall’s warehouse, setting the city on fire 
and causing a gi*eat destruction of life. The conflagra- 
tion, fanned by a fierce south wind, spread with great 
rapidity, carrying terror and desolation in its path. 

Amid the exploding shells on every side and the 
blinding smoke and flames shooting heavenward, quai’- 
ter-master John Cowper, belonging to the Brooklyn, 
seeing a wounded man lying where certain death 
awaited him, dashed fearlessly in, at the imminent risk 
of his life, and lifting him in his arms, bore him to a 
place of safety. 

The surrender of the defences of Sabine Pass followed, 
and the last stones of the Confederacy crumbled to the 
ground. 

Admiral Thatcher now proceeded to Galveston, 
where Kirby Smith surrendered to our land forces, 
and the national flag was soon flying over aU the forts 
of the harbor. Thatcher, not having a sufficient force to 
garrison them, laid his light-draught gunboats abreast 
• 28 
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of them, until troops could arrive. This being done, he 
directed Captain Sands to buoy out the harbor. 

Since the war, he has been most of the time com- 
manding ‘the Gulf squadron. 



CHAPTER XX. 

COMMODORE WILLIAM D. PORTER. 


nrs NATIVITY, — BBEAKINO OUT OP THE REBELLION. — HIS LETTER TO THE GOV- 
ERNMENT. — SENT TO THE WESTERN DEPARTMENT.— TURNS A FERRY-BOAT 
INTO A GUNBOAT. — ^NAMES HER THE ESSEX. — ON WATCH ABOVE COLUM- 
BUS. — CHALLENGES THE ENEMY. — ATTACK ON FORT HENRY. — IS WOUNDED, 
— OVERHAULS THE ESSEX. — DESIGNS TWO OTHER GUNBOATS. — JOINS DAVIS 
BEFORE VICKSBURG. — THE RAM ARKANSAS. — PORTEr’s BOLD ATTACK ON 

HER. DESPERATIJ UNDERTAKING. AIDS GENERAL WILLIAMS AT BATON 

ROUGE, — DESTROYS THE BAM ARKANSAS. — AT BAYOU SARA. — ^ASKS FOR 
AID TO PREVENT THE ERECTION OP WORKS AT PORT HUDSON. — BURNS 
BAYOU SARA.— BOMB ARDS NATCHEZ. — RUNS THE BATTERIES AT PORT HUD- 
SON. — MADE COMMODORE. — HIS SICKNESS. — OBTAINS LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
— HIS DEATH. 

As tlie father illustrated Ihe navy in our second ^var 
with England, so the two sons have shed glory on it 
during the unholy rebellion of 1861. The story of the 
illustrious sire’s heroic fight in the port of Valparaiso, 
doubtless bad much to do iu fixing the profession of the 
sons, and also in forming their characters, distinguished 
for desperate daring and unconquerable resolution. 

Wdliam D. is a native of New Orleans, where he was 
bom in 1809. He was educated, however, in a Free 
State — Pennsylvania — and was appointed to the navy 
from Massachusetts, in 1823. 
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When the rebellion broke out he was cruismg in the 
sloop-of*^var St. Mary ; and, being a Southern man by 
birth, his loyalty was susjiected. Being informed of this, 
be wrote’ a characteristic letter to the Government, de- 
fending himself from the aspersion. This letter caused a 
good deal of comment at the time. Kecalled from the 
Pacific, he was afterward sent to the Western Depart- 
ment to serve under Foote, who was preparing a fleet 
with which to oj)en the Mississippi. The vessel selected 
for his command was a St. Louis ferry-boat, which he 
Avas exj)ected to convert into a formidable iron-clad gun- 
boat. Named after the ship his gallant father fought so 
desperately in the harbor of Valparaiso in 1813, it was 
destined, notwithstanding its ignominious birth, to win 
a reputation as great. The manner in which she was 
transformed into the powerful gunboat she became, can- 
not be better described than in Porter’s own amusinq; 
language. 

O <D 

He says : “ The commander-in-chief (Flag-Ofiicer A. 
H. Foote) gave me only eighteen days to get her together. 
So in that time I had her off the docks, and in three days 
was steaming down the Mississippi River. Of course 
there was much to be done* in that time, and no place to 
do it. I therefore set up on my own hook ; seized thi'ee 
large scows, and converted them, into a locomotive navy- 
yard. One of these I made a blacksmith’s' shop and iron- 
Avorking establishment in general; another, my boat- 
shed, and carpenter’s establishment ; and another, my 
coal depot. When I move up stream, I tow them all 
AAnth me ; if down stream, they follow. I sometimes go 
into action fighting at one end, while carpenters, calkers, 
blacksmiths, and painters are working at the other. You 
see therefore that the Essex has been buUt ahout in 82^ots. 
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I have my crew divided off into gangs — ^wood-choppers 
coal-men, carpenters, calkers, etc. ; and we are a perfect 
workshop in ourselves.” 

We venture to say a vessel was never put in a fight- 
ing condition in such a way before ; and it needed no 
prophet’s ken to foretell that a vessel commanded by 
such a man would become illustrious, either by her vic- 
tories, or, like her great namesake, in her death. lie 
made her sides two feet thick with timber, packed in 
also india-rubber, and over all laid a tljick plating of 
iron, so that, although she was an uncouth-looking and 
somewhat unwieldy thing, she possessed formidable 
powers of resistance. She was of five hundred tons bur- 
th(m, and had for her armament three nine-inch Dahl- 
gren shell guns, one ten-inch Dahlgren, two fifty-pound 
rifled guns, one long thirty-two pounder, and one twenty- 
four-pound howitzer. Thus, though she had but few 
guns, she threw, heavy metal. 

Foote assembled his fleet in the Ohio E-iver, near 
Paducah, preparatory, it was thought, to an attack on 
Columbus, the highest point in the Mississippi fortified 
by the rebels. 

In January, 1862, Foote, du watch above Columbus, 
was informed by General McClernand that several rebel 
vessels were coming up the river, towing a battery. 
He immediately signalled Lieutenant Paulding, of the 
St. Louis, to get under way and prepare for action. But 
just as he was starting, a thick fog settled down on 
the steamer, compelling him to steam slowly. A little 
after ten, however, it lifted, and through the thin haze 
he saw a large steamer at the head of Lucas Bend, which 
immediately blew the whistle, a signal to two other 
steamers, which in a few minutes hove in sight, and 
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joined lier. Porter kept steadily on, when a large shell 
came ricochetting towanls him, and burst some fifteen 
rods from him, with a loud explosion. Paying no attention 
to it. Porter swept boldly down until he got within fail* 
range, when he opened his bow guns. The three rebel 
vessels now brought all their broadsides to bear, and 
the cannonading became furious. In less than half an 
flour, the enemy, finding the contest becoming too warm, 
hauled olf. Porter and the St. Louis pressed after, 
working their , guns with great precision. The rebel 
steamers occasionally rounded-to, to bring their broad- 
sides to bear, but they could not stop the impetuous 
Porter, and he finally drove them crippled under the 
protection of their batteries. 

While on duty at this point, he endeavored in vain 
to get a fight out of the enemy. He steamed down to 
their batteries, and fired a shot in challenge ; and, having 
again and again chased the steamer Grampus back to her 
shelter, at length sent the commander a challenge to 
come out and meet him in a fair fight. The latter ac- 
cepted it, and it was thought for a while that there 
would be an action between the two vessels ; but the 
rebel commander refused to keep his promise. 

When Foote was ready for his great move up the Ten- 
nessee, Porter was ordered to join him ; and the Essex 
constituted a part of the fleet that advanced against Fort 
Henry. The day previous to the attack, he was sent up 
the river in advance, with two other gun-boats, to make 
a reconnoissance and ascertain the exact position of the 
rebel batteries. Running up to within a mile and a half 
of them, he opened fire, which was immediately returned. 
The enemy, bringing a twenty-four-pound rifled gun to 
bear on the Essex, succeeded, in the third fire, in sending 
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its huge missile right through Porter’s cabin. He then 
dropped down to join the fleet, and prepare for the grand 
attack the next day. 

As Foote moved up against the fort, the next 
morning, the Essex hugged him close, and, when Are was 
opened, at a thousand yards distant, she lay alongside. 
In the tremendous fire that followed she became a spe- 
cial target for the enemy’s guns. The heavy shot arifl 
shell pounded her mailed sides with fearful violence, 
causing her to quiver from stem to stem ; yet Porter, 
dde by side with the flagship, kept creeping nearer to 
the batteries, boldly pushing into the very vortex of the 
fire. Amid the horrid uproar caused by the explosion of 
the heavy guns, the crashing of shot and bursting of 
shells above, around, and against the ship, his bearing 
was grand and heroic. The firing of his gunners was 
steady, cool, and accurate, and in half an hour he had 
dismounted fiye of the enemy’s guns. The Essex was 
now within a few hundred yards of the fort, and was 
sending her enormous shot with appalling effect into the 
garrison, when a thirty-two-pound shot struck just above 
the porthole, through which Porter was watching the 
effect of his fire, and, breaking through the bow, flew along 
the ship — crashed through the bulk-heads that protected 
the machinery, and landed with a heavy thud in the 
middle boiler. Young Brittain, an aid of Porter, was 
standing with his hand on the shoulder of his com- 
mander, when the shot entered the ship. The huge 
missile strack his head, carrying away half of it, scat- 
tering the brains over the paymaster standing along- 
side of him. But its last mad plunge into the boiler 
was the climax of terror. The steam instantly rushed 
forth with a sound more terrific than the crash of cannon. 
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and filled all tlie vessel. The sailors, who had stood 
unmoved at their guns through the feai’ful fire of the 
last half hour, were appalled at this new foe. Shrieking 
mth pain,* many plunged through the port-holes into the 
river below for safety, others fell writhing along the 
deck. Porter himself lay senseless and scalded on deck. 
The two brave pilots, standing firmly at the wheel, keep- 
ing the vessel’s bows dead on the rebel batteries, were so 
absorbed in their duties, that they forgot to close the 
trap-door that l(}d from their house below. The unim- 
prisoned steam rushed up this aperture, and, quick as 
thought, wrapped them in its fatal embrace. They made 
desperate but vain efforts to get out. Locked firmly in, 
with no way of escape but the trap-door, through which 
the scalding vapor was rushing, they thrust their arms 
through the narrow look-outs, and, forgetful of the rain- 
ing shot, strove frantically to push their heads through, 
in order to get fresh air. But, held as firmly as though 
in an iron chamber, their struggles were vain, and soon 
ceased altogether, and the brave fellows lay scalded 
to death alongside of the wheel. Twenty-nine officers 
and men were disabled by this single shot. The noble 
vessel at once began to pay off before the current, and 
drifted helplessly out of the fight. Animated at the 
sight, the rebels sent up a loud cheer, and sprang to their 
guns with renewed vigor. Foote’s right-hand man was 
gone; yet, as we have seen, he did not abandon the contest. 

The boilers of the Essex were not below the water 
line, or this disaster would not have happened. Porter 
had foreseen just such a catastrophe ; but, whatever else 
he could do with his feny-boat, he could not get his 
boilers beyond the reach of danger, though he protected 
them in every way in his power. 
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Tlie manner in whicli the boat was handled may be 
gathered from the fact that, in the short time she was in 
action, Porter had fired seventy-five rounds. The next 
day the Essex dropped down the river, carryhig her sad 
load with her. 

Porter’s wounds were thought at first to be mortal, 
or at least so severe as permanently to disable him. It 
was feared that he would become totally blind. Weeks 
of suflering followed ; but, owing to good care and a fine 
constitution, he at length began to recever. The news 
of further naval triumphs was bonie to his ears, and, 
though he rejoiced at every victory won by our brave 
tars, the feeling that he could not share in their dangers 
and successes made hia long confinement tenfold more 
wearisome. 

It was now determined to overhaul the Essex thor- 
oughly and make her much stronger than ever, and she 
was ordered to St. Louis and put on the stocks. Porter, 
though partially blind, resolved to go with her to superin- 
tend, as far as possible, the work. Here, besides attending 
to his own vessel, he designed and built two gunboats, 
the Foi-t Hemy and Choctaw, for the Government. His 
original designs were not fdlly carried out, much to his 
regret, for he confidently believed that had they been, 
they would have proved the most powerful boats on the 
Western waters. 

The Essex was lengthened forty feet ; the pilot-house 
placed low, and admirably protected, and her casemates 
made higher, while her boilers were placed below the 
water-line. By the last of June she was again ready for 
service, and so was her gallant commander. Her forward 
casemate of wood was two feet and a half thick, plated 
with india-rubber one inch thick, and iron an inch and 
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tliree-quarters thick. Her side casemates had about 
half the thickness of wood, the same plating of rubber, 
and iron three-quarters of an inch thick. She had false 
sides to protect her against rams, and forty-two water- 
tight compartments, so as to render her secure against 
sinking, even though she should be half knocked to 
pieces. 

Foote, having been disabled in the attack on Fort 
Doneldson, was at length compelled to withdraw fi*om 
active service, aijd Davis was placed in chief command. 
With the aid of the army the Mississippi was cleared 
by him down to Vicksburg. . 

On the 9th of July, Porter started down the river, and, 
on the 13th, joined the fleet before this place. Farragut 
was below with Porter’s brother, who commanded the 
mortar fleet. 

It was well known by our naval officers there that a 
powerful ram, called the Arkansas, had Jbeen built by 
the rebels, and was towed down the river after the fall 
of Memphis, and now lay concealed upon one of the trib- 
utaries of the Mississippi. It was also believed that 
she was a more formidable vessel than any we had 
on the Mississippi, and hence a good deal of anxiety 
was felt concerning her wherealbouts. On the even- 
ing of the 14th, soon after his amval. Porter took 
one of his officers and went ashore opposite Vicksbimg 
to make a reconnoissance. In prosecuting it, he took 
two rebel prisoners, or deserters, who told him the Ar- 
kansas was up the Yazoo. These prisoners were sent to 
Davis, on board the flag-ship, and he, the next day, 
at daylight, sent the Tyler and Carondelet and ram 
Lancaster up the- Yazoo, to ascertain where she lay, and 
what was her condition. These vessels had not pro- 
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Deeded &r when they descried the rebel monster slowly 
steaming down the stream. Fearing they would be 
sunk, they wheeled and retreated, firing their stem 
guns as they fell back. The Arkansas immediately 
opened on them with her heavy guns, and soon the 
Carondelet was so disabled that she had to seek safety in 
shallow water, where she grounded. The fieet below 
heard the firing, and soon discovered that it was steadily 
coming nearer. Immediately everything was astir, and 
the vessels got in line of battle across the river, to pre- 
vent her passage down to Vicksburg. Soon only a nar- 
row strip of land separat,ed the heavy explosions from 
the Mississippi, and in a few minutes the three vessels 
hove in sight around this point under a full head of 
steam. All eyes were now turned in that direction, 
when, lo ! the head of the monster shoved around the 
point, and, a moment later, her huge form lay cleaily 
exposed as all alone she headed boldly towards the 
whole fleet, that seemed to cover the bosom of the stream. 
Conscious of her strength and invulnerability, she proud- 
ly flung down the gauntlet to the whole. There was 
something grand in this solitary vessel thus sending her 
challenge to our combined fleet, for Farragut, with several 
vessels, had run the "batteries, and was now with Davis. 
As she approached, every gun that could bear was lev- 
elled at her. Keeping on her stately way, she ap- 
proached the Richmond, which gave her a broadside ; 
but the heavy shot rattled like peas against her mailed 
sides. Other vessels followed suit, and at length she 
approached Farragut’s ship, the Hartford, when another 
broadside was poured in. She, however, did not deign 
a reply. The l^sex, which was to know more of her in 
the future, also gave her a broadside. The ram Lancas- 
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ter was disabled ; but notbing availed to stop the Arkan- 
sas, and she kept on her way, pursued by the Benton, 
till she was safe under the protection of the Vicksburg 
batteries. *It was a strange spectacle which those gallant 
commanders witnessed on that pleasant July morning. 
The whole fleet had been bearded by a single boat, and 
it Wiis evident there was mischief in her which must in 
some way be warded off. Besides, her haughty bear- 
ing had roused the indignation of the officers and 
men, and the insult must be wiped out. A general 
council of war was called of all the commanders, to take 
into consideration what should be done. This formid- 
able vessel might make her way to New Orleans and 
destroy our entire fleet there, and take possession of the 
city. She seemed more impregnable than the Merrimac, 
the terror of whose name still filled the land. She was 
about one hundred and eighty feet long, with sixty feet 
breadth of beam, and pointed with an enormous beak 
of iron fastened forward, weighing 18,000 pounds, and 
so firmly fixed that scarcely any shock would dislo- 
cate it. Her armament consisted of six eight-inch and 
four fifty-pound rifled guns. She lay now in the water 
with slanting sides, inclining at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, though not coming to a point, like the 
Merrimac, but ending in a flat top. These sides were 
eighteen inches thick, of solid timber, covered with 
rad-road iron, which rendered her so impervious that our 
shot rattled like hail on her as she passed. She had two 
propellers that worked independently of each other, so 
that if one gave out or was disabled, the other would 
still move the vessel. Her engines were below the 
Avater-line, and well protected against shot and shell. It 
was very plain that such a formidable enemy must in 
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some way be got rid of, or all our lighter armed boats 
and vessels would be in constant jeopardy. 

After mature deliberation, it was resolved to make a 
combined attack on the batteries, and during the engage- 
ment destroy the Arkansas, which lay under their pro- 
tection. This was done that very evening, and a tremen- 
dous bombardment opened on Vicksburg, during which 
Fairagut again passed below to the remainder of his 
fleet, though without inflicting any damage on the Ar- 
kansas. It was becoming more palpable every day tliat 
the two fleets alone could never take Vicksburg. They 
needed the cooperation of a powerful land force. But 
it was felt on all hands that our naval reputation 
in the West demanded that no rebel fleet or vessels of 
war should exercise any control there or menace the 
existence of our own. Yet this ram had dared to pass 
leisurely through our whole fleet, compelling the lighter 
vessels to take refuge in flight. She was now evidently 
employing her time in strengthening herself still more, 
and was taking on munitions of war preparatory to some 
decided move ; but, if allowed to get under way, there 
was no certainty of being able to stop her. 

While matters were in this unsettled and perilous 
shape. Porter offered to go down alone, and, under the 
concentrated, overwhelming fire of the batteries on shore, 
engage single-handed this monster, that unprotected had 
defied the whole fleet. Officers, that no danger could 
daunt, looked amazed at this desperate proposition ; but 
Porter was so confident that he could hold his own against 
the batteries on shore, and the ram to boot, that it 
was finally resolved to grant his strange request. When 
it is remembered that the Arkansas mounted fourteen 
and the Essex but seven guns, and that the crew of the 
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former trebled that of the latter, making the encounter 
between the vessels alone a desperate undertaking, and 
that over a hundred guns on shore, trained on the 
Essex, increased this disparity a hundredfold, one can 
imagine what sort of undertaking Porter proposed to 
himself, and what a bold and daring commander he 
was. Everthing being ready, he, at four o’clock on the 
morning of the 22d, weighed anchor, and slowly steamed 
down the river. Moving steadily through the .fleet, 
greeted with many a warm wish for success, the Essex 
passed down alone, her flag flying proudly in the morn- 
ing breeze. As she rounded the point that hid her from 
the enemy’s batteries, the astonished foe beheld a single 
gunboat in broad daylight, deliberately entering the 
volcano ready to receive her. The next minute the 
upper batteries opened, and the echoes of the heavy guns 
rolling up and down the river, announced to the fleets 
above and below that Porter had entered ‘on his daring 
undertaking. Shot and shell fell fast as rain-drops on 
the mailed sides of the Essex, creating a din like the 
pounding of workmen on a boiler. Not a shot replied. 
Silent and stem, her flag gayly kissing the summer air, 
that dark form headed strafght for the terrible water 
batteries, under the guns of which the Arkansas lay 
moored. It seemed impossible that under such a fire as 
was poured into her, she would ever be able even to 
reach the object she was aiming at, much less withstand 
the broadsides that awaited her. But she never swerved 
nor faltered, but kept silently, steadily, on her terrible 
way, till she got within dose pistol-shot, when she opened 
her forward battery of nine-inch guns, and the ponder- 
ous shells were hurled with awful power into the motion- 
less ram. Porter, however, had no intention of settling 
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the conflict with his guns — ^he was detennined, while 
under full headway, to strike her with his armed bow, 
and sink her at her moorings. The commander of the 
Arkansas, divining his object, suddenly let gb his bow- 
line, when the ram, caught by the current, swung out 
into the stream, so that the Essex missed her blow, and, 
grazing along the sides of her antagonist, was earned by 
her great headway plump into the bank, where she re- 
mained fast aground. Her engines stopped, and for a 
few minutes she became the target of the most temfic 
fire that ever was concentrated on a single vessel. Soon, 
however, the two vessels floated so close together that 
a tow-line could have been thrown aboard of either, 
when most of the shore batteries dared not fire lest 
they should hit the Arkansas. In this close proximity 
Porter opened his nine-inch batteiy. The heavy shot, 
backed by the most powerful charges the guns could 
bear, and fired with the muzzles almost touching 
the sides of the ram, tore up her iron plating as if it 
had been nothing but so much pine lumber. A yell 
of teiTor arose from the terror-stricken crew as these 
ponderous missiles of death crashed and burst among 
them. Wrapped in her own smoke, the Essex main- 
tained this tenific conflict for some time, when, drift- 
ing down by the force of the current, she again be- 
came the target for the batteries on shore. Porter 
expected the fleets to divert their fire by making a 
combined attack on them ; but, seeing no evidence that 
this had taken place, and fearing that he would soon 
become disabled in this unequal contest, he dropped 
down the river, running the gauntlet of the hostile fire. 

The result showed that Porter had not overrated the 
impregnability of his vessel, for, notwithstanding the 
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overwhelming fire to which she had been exposed, only 
two shots pierced her. One shell exploded in her 
sides, tearing away her timbers and disabling several of 
her crew. ’ The other, a sixty-eight pound shot, struck 
her aft quarter, and, crashing through her mailed side, 
passed through the captain’s cabin, scattering destruction 
in itis path, and finally stopped in the other side against 
the iron plating. The smoke-stack was riddled with 
shot, while indentations in the iron casing in every di? 
rection, showed how terrible had been the iron hail. 

Porter had failed in his great object, vet he had tested 
the power of his vessel ; and, not^thstanding the formid- 
able character of the ram, determined, if he ever got a 
chance for a single-handed combat with her, he would 
fight her till one or the other went to the bottom of the 
river. 

The small land force under General Williams, which 
was to cooperate in the capture of Vicksbjirg, having be- 
come a prey to the malaria that prevails in this region 
in the hot summer months, it was resolved to remove 
it. Thus the siege of Vicksburg was abandoned for 
the time, and Farragut with his fieet dropped down to 
New Orleans. But the Essex belonged to Davis’ fleet 
above the city, and Porter wrote to his commander for 
orders \Yhat to do. In reply, he received permission to 
cruise between Vicksburg and Baton Kouge. He was 
not destined to remain idle long, for. General Williams 
having repaired to Baton Eouge, Breckenridge deter- 
mined to attack him there, assisted by the ram Arkansas 
and other gunboats ; and, on the fifth of the next month, 
made his appearance before the place, driving our troops 
before him. Porter, who had been informed of this, 
stationed the Essex and two other gunboats so as to 
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arrest the progress of the enemy. The Arkansas, while 
at Vicksburg, had her deck plated with iron, and still 
further protected with cotton b^es, which the experi- 
ence she had gained in that fierce encounter with the 
Essex, had taught her was necessary. Having con^uni- 
cated with Breckenridge, she le^ her moorings and 
started for Baton Rouge, to assist in the attack. But 
one of* the engines gave way before she reached the 
place, ‘and she was obliged to stop for repairs, so that 
she cOuld. not take part in the engagement. Porter 
expected her down, and had kept a sharp lookout, well 
knowing that iJ:^the ponderous structure once fairly 
struck him, he would be inevitably sunk. At length, 
when the rebels were repulsed — ^the gallant Williams 
falling in the very hour of victory — ^he determined 
to hunt her up. Proceeding up stream, he, at ten 
o’clock, came in sight of her, and at once opened fire. 
The Arkansas at the time was moored to the shore, and 
at once cleared for action. After a short confiict. Porter 
all the while steaming nearer, the engineer of the Ai*- 
kansas reported that her engines were repaired, so that 
they would last half a day. This was most welcome 
news to her commander, and he immediately ordered the 
lines cut away ; and moved straight down towards the 
Essex, determined, with one resistless blow of his iron 
beak, to send her to the bottom. Porter saw her com- 
ing, and, bidding his gunners take good aim, sent the 
heavy shot and shell from his nine-inch bow guns, which, 
mailed as she was, went through and through her. One 
of these struck either her engines or steering apparatus, 
so that she became partially unmanageable ; and Reed, 
her commander, ordered her to be run ashore. This was 
done, when with her stem guns she continued the com- 
. 29 
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bat. This was just what Porter wanted. No longer com 
polled to manoeuvre his vessel so as to prevent being mn 
doAvn by his more powerful adversary, he steamed up so 
close that his heavy shot could pierce the mailed sides 
of his antagonist, and raked her with a terrible fire. 
At length, finding a spot where he could send in, as he 
says, an incendiary shell, he set her on fire, when the 
crew, fearful of an explosion, escaped in wild alaim to 
the shore. The flames made rapid headway, the smoke 
pufiing out of her ports in vast volumes. It was soon 
evident that this terror of the Western waters, and hope 
and pride of the rebels, on which such labor and experi- 
ence had been lavished, was beyond human help. As 
the fire gained headway, and burst forth in vast sheets 
■of flame on every side, shooting up in the air, and 
v/reathing in their fiery embrace the blackened form, the 
a’opes that held her to the shore burned off, she swung 
heavily into the stream, and began to drifj[i slowly down- 
ward — a deserted, helpless thing. The raging fire lit 
up her interior like a furnace, exposing to view the 
ragged holes made by Porter’s shot. Casting a bale- 
ful light on the water, she kept on her flaming path- 
way, till within four miles of Baton Rouge, when 
the fire reached the magazine, containing eigJdeeth 
thousand pounds of powder! A sudden lift of the 
mighty monster, with a great convulsive throe — a, swift 
rush into the air of a vast mass of smoke and flame, 
mingled with burning timber and fragments of iron, fol- 
lowed by an explosion that shook the shores, and was 
heard miles away — ^and down went the long-dreaded ram 
Arkansas to the bottom of the MississippL In reporting 
to the Department, Farragut said ; “ It is one of the hap- 
piest moments of my life that I am enabled to inform the 
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Department of the destruction of the ram Arkansas, not 
because that I held the iron-clad in such terror, but be- 
cause the community did.” 

The Essex having made the necessary repairs, steamed 
up the Mississippi on the 9 th of August, to procure coal 
at Bayou Sara, some thirty miles distant. Anchoring 
before the town. Porter was waited on by the mayor of 
the place, with whom he made arrangements by which 
private property was to be respected if the inhabitants 
remMned peaceable, delivering up the coal lying on the 
wharf and releasing the Federal prisoners confined on 
shore. He remaned her§ till the 14th, when, being joined 
by the Sumter, he left her in charge of a guard, 
and returned to Baton Rouge. Hearing that it was 
the intention to evacuate the place, he remonstrated 
against it, and moreover wrote to New Orleans, begging 
that gunboats might be sent him, so that he could pre- 
vent fortifici^tions being erected at Port Hudson, which 
he represented as a most important point. He sent a 
dispatch also to Washington, begging only for a small 
force with which he would prevent the place being 
fortified. He said that it was the principal point for the 
transmission of supplies to the Confederate armies from 
Texas, and the rich valley of the Red River. His repre- 
sentations however, were unheeded, and the rebels, as he 
foretold, soon made it one of the strongest places on the 
river. The stupidity of the Government in not heeding 
his advice cost us afterwards thousands of brave men, 
whose death lies at the door of those in power at Wash- 
ington. 

Lying off Baton Rouge till the 23d, Porter again 
went up to Bayou Sara after the coal he had left there. 
The Sumter, which was appointed to stand sentinel over 
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it, got aground, and the commander, fearing an attack, 
had abandoned her, when she was set on fire by the 
inhabitants. 

Oil his anival, he found the greatest part of it had 
been burned. Sending a boat’s crew on shore to see if 
any more could be found, it was fired upon by concealed 
guerrillas. The crew immediately fell back to the shore, 
when Porter opened on the place with shot and. shell, 
which soon scattered the enemy. He then orderefd the 
houses on the leve.e to be bm*ned, near which the coal lay, 
in order to keep back any lurking guenilla,s ; then, taking 
in what fuel he wanted, steamed down 'cb Port Hudson 
to see wjiat progress the enemy was making in erect- 
ing batteries there. As he predicted, they were fast 
going up. He cannonaded them for awhile, when un- 
fortunately his ten-inch pivot-gun burst. He, however, 
continued to lay near the place for two days, shelling 
the woods and the earthworks going up. .Keturning to 
Bayou Sara to get some coal he had left behind, and being 
again attacked by guerrillas, he burned the town to the 
ground, and, leaving it a desolation, proceeded up to 
Red River for the purpose of ascending it. The low 
state of water, however, prevented his crossing the bar 
at the mouth of the stream. But hearing that two 
transports loaded with cattle, cotton, and other com- 
modities, and convoyed by a gunboat, had left the day 
before for Natchez, he immediately started in pursuit, 
but on reaching Natchez on the 1st of September he 
found the vessels gone. The next day he sent ashore a 
portion of his crew to procure ice for his sick and 
wounded men. No hostilities were anticipated, as here- 
tofore the inhabitants had been peaceable and orderly. 
But just before the unsuspecting crew reached the shore, 
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a sudden volley from two hundred citizens, armed with 
muskets, was poured into them. One seaman was in- 
stantly killed, and five others, with the officer in charge, 
were wounded. As these pale and bleeding men were 
brought over the vessel’s side. Porter’s brow grew dark 
as wrath, and the stem, sharp order to clear for action 
and to beat to quarters, showed that there was to be no 
demand for explanations, but swift, terrible vengeance. 
The next moment the heavy guns of the Essex broke the 
stillness, and shells went bursting along the streets of 
the city. For nearly an hour and a half an incessant fire 
was kept up, cai'rying*hayoc and destraction. The ene- 
my, concealed in houses near the shore, swept, in the 
mean time the deck of the Essex with a steady fire of 
musketry. During the bombardment, the Essex exploded 
another nine-inch gun. Probably it would have been 
better had Porter first given the women and children 
time to leave the place ; but the treachery of the act and 
the bleeding forms of his men borne back to the ship, 
left no room in his heart for any other feeling but ven- 
geance. If he was to blame, much more was the mayor, 
who refused to hoist a fiag of truce, which would have 
stopped the fire, . 

Having taught the people of Natchez a severe les- 
son, Porter steamed, up to Vicksburg, to see what could 
be done there. Finding the fortifications immensely 
strengthened, and that Davis’ fieet had left the place, he 
deemed it impmdent to join it by running the batteries, 
for, should he suceed in getting through, it might be in a 
disabled state ; and, being already reduced by sickness 
to one officer and thirty men, and, some of these, negroes 
who had been trained to work the guns, he determined 
to go to New Orleans, which he was permitted to do in 
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case of necessity, and recruit Ms exhausted stores, and 
repair his vessel. And so, after bombarding the bat- 
teries below Vicksburg for a couple of hours, he turned 
the bow of ‘the Essex down stream ; and, on the 6th of 
September, anchored once more in the poi-t of Natchez. 
He immediately despatched a letter ashore to the mayor, 
demanding the surrender of the city. An arrangement 
was soon effected, by which the city stipulated hereafter 
to respect the flag of the United States. Porter then 
kept on towards. New Orleans, and the next* day ap- 
proached Port Hudson, where new, heavy batteries were 
erected. No sooner did he come'withm range of their 
heavy guns, than a tremendous fire was opened on him- 
The Essex returned it, keeping steadily on till she came 
to the central battery, located in the extreme bend of the 
river, which at that point was not over five hundred 
yards across. Porter had to come within thirty yards 
of tMs, when he received a teriible pounding. Iron and 
timber gave way before the heavy shot ; and for awhile 
it seemed as if the Essex, strong as she was, would be 
knocked to pieces. Porter, however, held slowly on his 
way, returning the fire with such precision, that he 
made a wreck of one of the batteries. For an hour and 
a half he maintained the unequal fight, when, finding his 
ammunition getting low, he dropped down beyond 
range, and kept on to New Orleans. Here he found 
awaiting him his promotion to the rank of Commodore, 
although the navy advisory boai’d, for some extraordi- 
nary reason, had omitted his name among those proposed 
for promotion. The President, however, could under- 
stand his merits and appreciate his conduct without any 
advisory naval board. 

Tills promotion did not come a moment too soon, for 
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disease was rapidly undermining his naturally strong 
constitution, and in a short time he was compelled to 
ask to he relieved, that he might go East to get medical 
advice. He, however, continued to grow woi:se, and soon 
after died in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York^ into which 
he was received for the purpose of giving him the care 
he needed. Thus, at the age of fifty-three, in the prime 
of hisjife, passed away this able commander. A brave 
man, ’a thorough officer, a fearless fighter, had he lived 
he Would have placed his name foremost among those 
naval heroes that adorn our history. 
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It is not often that, after a series of great naval vie 
tories by others, a man who took little part in them can 
point back to years of peace, and say, “ Then I was laying 
the foundation of them all;” but this Dahlgren can with 
perfect truth assert In almost every action that has 
been fought, he can see the triumph of his inventive 
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genius, and, in the trial of all kinds of ordnance in actual 
combat, the complete success of his own. A ship's 
armament cannot be given, without mentioning the name 
of Dahlgrcn, and it occurs in the report of almost every 
combat that has occurred, till he seems to be omnipresent 
in the navy. 

It is a little singular, that our navy should be so 
much indebted to Sweden for the great changes that 
have come over it Ericcson, a Swxde, gave us the 
monitors, and the son of a Swede has .entirely revolu- 
tionized the arma ment of our vessels of war, for the father 
of Dahlgren was d native ‘of Sweden, and educated at 
Upsala. A ripe scholar, he emigrated while still a 
young man to this country, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits in Philadelphia. He married into one of the 
old wealthy families of that city — distinguished in our 
War for Independence for their patriotism. Rowan, 
Dahlgren’s grandfather, fought bravely at Princeton and 
Germantown. John, the eldest son, was bom in Novem- 
ber, 1809, in Philadelphia, on.the spot where now stands 
the City Exchange. 

The father died in 1824, leaving only enough property 
to support the widow, and John early sought to obtain a 
midshipman's berth in the navy. His application was at 
first refused, and he caitne very near giving up all hopes of 
securing the appointment. But fortunately for the coun- 
try, he at last succeeded, and received his warrant, Feb. 
1st, 1826. Hia first cruise was in the Macedonian, 
the British ship captured by us in the war of 1812. 
Her commander was Commodore Biddle, who in the 
same war captured the sloop-of-war Penguin. Dahlgren 
served six years, and then passed his examination, and 
received the warrant of passed Midshipman. He was re- 
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markable for his proficiency in mathematics, and hence was 
detached from the regular service, and put on the coast 
survey, under Mr. Hassler, who at the time had no equal 
as a mathematician in the countiy. He was selected to 
serve .in the triangulation of the survey, and assist in 
the astronomical observations, as well as the measure- 
ment of the base on Long Island — the first base line ever 
measured scientifically in this country — ^that of Mason 
and Dixon being merely a chain and compass measure- 
ment. . 

So high was Hassler’s opinion of his mathematical 
skill, that he chose him to moke the dbunter calculations 
of the base, to compare with and verify his own. He 
was engaged in these labors from 1834 to 1836, when 
he was selected to assist in making observations of the 
solar eclipses of that year. In the autumn, he was 
offered the appointment of sailing-master in the Mace- 
donian, which had been selected as the. flag-ship in the 
Southern Exploring Expedition. He declined it because 
he did not think it would ever sail until reorganized. 
His views proved to be correct, for it was deferred, 
remodelled, and eventually sailed under Wilkes. 

He was now detailed fi*m the second triangulation, 
to assist in the first trials of the great theodolite of 
Houghton which had just been completed for Hassler. 
On this occasion heliotropes were first used in this coun- 
try in the survey, instead of tin cones, and their glittering 
points could be seen by the naked eye from stations at 
the astonishing distance of thirty or forty miles. 

In the winter of 1837, he was engaged in bringing 
up the work of the summer. This being done, Hassler 
made him second assistant in the survey, and gave him 
charge of a party of triangulation. No higher compli- 
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ment could be paid his mathematical ability than this, 
for no other naval officer has ever held this position. 

In the spring he was promoted to lieutenant, and 
received sailing orders. But his naturally strong eyes 
began now to show the evils of overwork, and he had 
to give up everything in order to save them. It was 
hard — just as he was about to receive the reward of his 
incredible labor, to see it slip from his hands, and be 
compellfed to sit down in idleness. The weary summer 
passed away, but his disease seemed beyond the reach 
of medical skill. As a last resort he went to Paris to 
consult Sichel, the eelebriited oculist. Here, to his great 
joy, his eyes began to improve. About this time 
Paixhan was trying to draw the attention of the French 
Government to his system of firing shells, and Dahlgren, 
finding that he could work again, translated his pamph- 
let, and had it printed at his own expense, to distribute 
in our navy. He also sent a copy to the board of com- 
missioners ; but the red-tape system still had sway, and 
we did nothing but follow IVench and English pre- 
cedent. 

In 1839, Dahlgren married, and retired for a time 
into the country to establish ‘his health. For two years 
this man of untiring industry and keenly active mind 
never read a word, but labored diligently on a farm to 
regain his health. This course saved his eyes, and he 
was at length able to return to the service, when he was 
detailed to the receiving-ship at Philadelphia. 

In 1843, Dahlgren, leaving his family of three chil- 
dren, one of whom was Ulric, went to sea in the frigate 
Cumberland under Commodore, now Admiral, Joseph 
Smith, and cruised in the Mediterranean. Foote was 
first lieutenant, and a friendship on this cruise sprung 
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up between the two ofiicers, which lasted for twenty 
years, unmarred by a single misunderstanding. 

Returning at the commencement of the war with 
Mexico, he was assigned to ordnance duty, though he 
applied for active service. 

In 184'7 he was placed over the Rocket Department 
just then being introduced. Everything was in confusion, 
yet he was able by his great energy to manufacture and 
send o£^ in a short time, a lot of rockets to the Mexican 
coast. 

Seeing the want of system in the ordnance work, 
Dahlgren proposed to collect the scattered parts into a 
department. The bureau approved of hi» views and 
directed him to take charge of the matter. He could 
not wait to put up large buildings, and so he had the 
ship timber cleared out of one end of a timber shed, 
and there set up the first ordnance workshop of the 
country. For seven years he occupied these limited 
quai’ters, and there devised the present armament of 
the navy. From such small beginnings arose the present^ 
great establishment. There too commenced the most 
important revolution in the arming of ships that ever oc- 
curred. Dahlgren could with diflSculty obtain a room to 
write in ; but, as he said, “ the field was ample and al- 
most untouched, and my will was^good.” 

A board of officers in 1845 had recommended the 
introduction of guns of a uniform size in the navy — 
32-pounders, in imitation of the English system — and 
Dahlgren was now to fix sights on these and ascertain 
their range. But there being no level ground near, suf- 
ficiently extensive for his purpose, he proposed to sub- 
stitute for it the smooth surface of the river. But such 
an experimenl hr accurate results had never been tried, 
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and he had to devise some means to determine with pre* 

• cision the jet of water thrown up by the shot when it 

, struck the surface. The ingenious method by which he 

overcame all difficulties is too scientific for po{)ular ap- 
prehension — it is sufficient to say that his success ‘was 
perfect — for nothing seemed too difficult for his inven- 
tive mind. With no aid but a mechanic, he worked out 
his problem, a full account of which may be found in 
his repoA to the Bureau. He soon discovered that this 
unit systenr of 32-pounders robbed us of some of our 
best guns, and was a foolish imitation of a false system, 
and hence began td plan’ his great revolution in naval 
armament. * 

But another subject of almost equal importance began 
at the same time to occupy his teeming brain. The 

* navy had no boat guns — some old carronade or army 
piece serving as such in case of necessity — and he de- 
termined to create a “ naval light artillery.” Carrying 
out his project, he submitted to the Bureau a system 
of howitzer boat armament, and, asked leave to prosecute 
the work. He knew the difficulties that he would have 
to encounter in introducing changes in the navy; but 
he resolved to make the attempt. He had, up to this 
time, never seen a gun cast, or finished, or drafted, or 
had computed one hiniself. Although he had only the 
most primitive means at hand, yet the first gun was 
made — and there being no boring lathe in the yard, he 
had it finished on an ordinary lathe. It required a pe- 
culiar carriage, and this he also devised. 

Having at length completed his experimental piece, 
he invited Warrington, the chief of the Bureau, to come 
down and see it. The old hero had been delighted at 
liis success in sighting the 32-pounders, and his ingen- 
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ious method of getting their ranges, and was, therefore, 
in a mood to look favorably on any scheme which Dahl- , 
gren might propose. , 

The practice of the piece equalled his most sanguine 
expectations, and it was afterwards constantly exhibited 
to officers and tried in every possible way. Vindicating 
its claims under every ordeal, it had to be pronounced 
a complete success, and from that time dates the boat 
howitzer system. Though he met with after opposi- 
tion, he triunjphed over it all, and in 1850, the Navy 
Department recognized the system and ordered a full 
compliance with it, and it renlains at this day unaltered 
from its first design. 

A full and interesting account of the whole matter, 
together with a description of the piece, its mode of 
firing, plates, &c., will be found in a book published by 
him, entitled “Boat Armament of the United States 
Navy.” It is full of interest, even to the non-professional 
reader. 

Dahlgren had now made one great stride forward; 
he had, besides, got the entering wedge into the old, 
clumsy, stereotyped system, and he meant to drive it 
home. Stepping out in ‘the bold originality of true 
genius, he planned no less than the overthrow of the 
whole system of naval armament*. Penetrating with his 
acute mind the weakness of that of England and France, 
which we had tamely copied, he determined to show to 
the world one of his own, and invoke the test of actual 
experiment to prove its value. 

No one but a person similarly situated, can appre- 
ciate how herculean was the task which Dahlgren had 
assigned himself ; for he needed the lever of Archimedes 
to lift the world of prejudice opposed to him. Like 
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Galileo, who, after long watching the heavens through 
his diminutive telescope, at last exclaimed “^7 miLove" 
“ it moves ; ” so Dahlgren, after his long reflection and 
observation said, it moves — ^the world moves, and by 
its motion overthrows systems hoary with ago^ and 
strengthened by the verdict of generations. 

Archimedes said he would lift the world, if he had 
anything to stand on — so with Dahlgren; he wanted 
something to stand on in his gigantic effort, and that 
•svas injlumiee. This he hnew he could .not secure from 
tfie Navy; for those who represented it had recently 
decided on the 3 2-pounder* system. He must, therefore, 
fall back on actual facts to get it, and he set to work 
to amass such a body of these, as even prejudice could 
not override. This he did, unobserved by any one, as 
he watched each day’s practice. An accident, in the 
mean time, unexpectedly came to his aid. He had stated 
to the chief that the powerful guns of the 32-pounder 
system lacked accuracy, and the accurate ones lacked 
power. , 

On the 13th of November, 1849, a new heavy 32- 
pounder burst, on being fired, killing the gunner, while 
a fragment of it weighing two thousand pounds tore up 
the earth within a foot of Dahlgren. Dahlgren had pre- 
viously asked leave to submit a draft of a gun of his 
own, and this accident gave force to his request, and he 
drafted the 9-inch shell gun. This was in 1850 — ^the 
same year in which he published his first work on ord- 
nance, being the report on “ practice with 32-pounders,” 
— and before it closed he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his first 9-inch gun laid on the wharf of the Navy Yard. 
During the session of Congress, being applied to by the 
chairman of the naval committee for some information 
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respecting war steamers, he sketched a large propeller, 
to be armed with the heavy cannon on hand, “ going,” 
he said, “ as far as he considered safe in intrenching on 
old ideas.’*" 

His 9-inch gun proving to be a success in every way, 
he asked for the casting of an ll-inch gun. The chief, 
Warrington, granted his request, saying that he never 
ga/be his confidence hy hoihesr This liberality, of view 
does him great credit, for he had to stand almost alone 
by Dahlgren, who was looked upon by many as a dan- 
gerous innovator — ^his pieces being uncouth in form com- 
pared to ordinary cannon, while to talk of an entire bat- 
tery of shell-guns, was downright heresy. He, however, 
finished his 11-inch gun, and his firm friend Warrington 
lived just long enough to know of its completion, when 
he suddenly died. His death was a great misfortune to 
Dahlgren, and delayed the fulfilment of his plans for 
several years. 

This year, being one of a board of commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War to investigate and report 
on coast defences, he, in his paper, introduced his plan 
of a screw fiigate with 9-inch guns on the gun deck 
and a pivot 10 or 11-inch on the spar dedc-r-all shell 
guns — ^but to be capable of firing shot if necessary. 
This was printed by order of Congress. 

Thus he was gradually preparing the way for more 
decided action. In 1852, at the request of the chairman 
of the Naval Committee, Mr. Stanton, he gave his views 
in full to Congress. The latter made an able speech, in 
which he fortified his views with lengthy quotations from 
Dahlgren’s paper, and moved an appropriation to carry 
out his plan. But meeting the opposition of the Na^ 
Department and some of the bureaus, his resolution fail- 
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cd, and Dahlgren had still to wait and hope on. This 
year ho published his work on boat arinainent. 

In 1853, while maturing his plans and collecting facts, 
he published his third work on ordnance, “Percussion 
Primers and Locks.” , 

The necessity of steam instead of sailing frigates be- 
coming more palpable every day, an appropriation for 
building.them was obtained. They were to be 3000 tons 
burtherf, the largest over built ; but it was found that the 
regulation cannon, thirty-two pounders, would not answer 
for them, and here, as if to meet this very exigency, came 
in Dahlgren’s armament.* Although a facetious old gen- 
tleman called the queer-looking cannon tadpoles, Dahlgren 
told him he would find they would be full grown frogs in 
time. He proposed to place nine-inch guns on the main 
deck, and to put eleven-inch ones above thcan. This last 
projiosition was pushing matters too far, and the bold 
innovation had io bide its time. He was told, however, 
that ii he would draft a ten-inch gun it should be carried 
as a chase gun, one at each end. Dahlgren remon- 
strated against interfering with his plan in this way, but 
it was of no use. The result was, that the Mcmmac hatl 
his main-deck battery, and ‘the Niagara his spar-deck 
battery, and thus made his plan, as Dahlgren said, “ like 
a circus rider that rides around the ring with a foot on 
each horse.” 

Hie next year he was hard at work getting the guns 
for the six new frigates that were to be built, besides 
attending to other ordnance duty. In the midst of his- 
labors he was stricken to the earth by the death of his 
wife, leaving him with five orphan children. 

In the fall, he was promoted to Commander. In the 
beginning of ’56, Commodore Morris, chief of the bu- 
80 
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reau of ordnance, died, and the President wished to 
give Dahlgren the post; but^ as the law required that 
officer to be at least a captain, he proposed to defer the 
appointment till it could be changed. Dahlgren, however, 
objected to this, and it was not done. 

This year he published his second edition of Boat 
Armament, making his fourth work on ordnance; and 
before it closed he gave to the world his chief work, 
“Shells and Shell Guns.” This is a very full and ex- 
haustive work, and though containing many* new ideas 
which at the time seemed chimerical, time and experience 
have iwoved their soundness and valufc. 

Dahlgren, seeing how impossible it was to get his 
; system fairly tried at sea by others, in 1857 applied for 
a command afloat, that he might test it himself. After 
much opposition he obtained command of the Plymouth, 
a sloop-of-war, with full permission to alter and arrange 
her at his pleasure. Although his eleven-inch guns Averc 
too large for a frigate of 3,000 tons, he boldly mounted 
one on his sloojj-of-war, ^nd put to sea. Making a 
gunnery-ship of her as he sailed, he cruised along the 
European coast, touching at various ports and visiting 
the principal founderies, and 'navy yards, and ships-of-Avar 
of the old Avorld. 

On his return he reported thaf the monster gun Avas 
perfectly manageable at sea. Thus by actual experiment 
he Lad overthroAvn the last objection, and so finally dis- 
appeared the last vestige of opposition to his system, and 
it soon after Avas adopted in the arming of our national 
vessels. Long years of thought, labor, experiment, and 
of “hope deferred that maketh the heart sick” had 
been passed, but victory came at last — not partial and 
qualified, but complete and triumphant. 
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In 1858, when the news came of the liberties that 
British cniisers were taking with our merchantmen, 
Dahlgren Avas sent in the Plymouth to look after the 
matter. Fortunately, no collision occurred — the trouble 
Avas amicably settled — and he sailed for Port-au-Prince 
to settle a difficulty about the Guano Island of Nevassa. 
From thence he Avent to Vera Cruz to convey our Min- 
ister to ^Mexico, and Avffiile there took upon himself the 
responsibility of settling difficulties at Tampico, groAving 
out of outrages committed on American citizens, and for 
his services received the thanks of the merchants, whose 
property he had saved. ' 

Ileturning to Washington, he had the satisfaction, 
during tlie year, of seeing his 11-inch guns ordered to 
most of the now screAV sloops-of-war of the Brooklyn 
class that Avere then building. 

The next year, 1859, he proposed the building of a 
large and suitable foundery — the interior of Avhich he 
designed himself, — and the AA^ork was begun. 

During the year, the Armstrong gun of England AA’as 
much talked about, and rifled cannon, for a Avhile, threat- 
ened to throAV Dahlgren’s improvements into the back- 
ground. He at once took iip the subject and proposed 
tAvo rifled cannon — one iron and the other bronze — ^the 
latter of Avhich, designed for boat armament, was adopted, 
and still holds its place. 

In 1860, still devoting himself to the question of 
rifled cannon, he, after careful study, adhered in the main 
to his old system. The subject, however, of monster 
rifled guns still occupied him, when his investigations 
Avere cut short by the breaking out of the rebellion. 
One of his last acts was to urge on the Department the 
necessity of providing some iron-clads for the navy, and 
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referred to a proposition wliicli Le had made eight years 
before. By accident tliis memorial found its way to 
Congi’ess, instead of liis report on rifled ciannon which 
had been 'called for, and awakened a great deal of atten- 
tion;* but nothing was or could be effected towards tlieir 
constmction till imminent danger demanded that some- 
thing should be done, and that speedily. It seems 
strange that the views of a man who, for so many years, 
had shown that he knew more than the Departnient and 
all the naval Bureaus put together, should ‘have been 
thus ignoi’ed ; but it is only one of the countless blun- 
ders of the same kind which bave been committed. 

At the beginning of the war, the navy yards of the 
country were generally under the command of officers 
whose homes were near them — hence most of the stations 
Soutli were controlled by those who sympathized with 
the secessionists. This was also the case at Washing- 
ton, which Dahlgren observed with considerable anxiety. 
Kumors were abroad that the navy yard was to be 
seized, and ill-looking fallows whom nobody knew, 
began to cluster about the corners and places of resort 
in the city. Dahlgren saw that it behooved him to look 
to his charge, and so sclectilig the most defensible budd- 
ing, he secretly removed into it all the breech-loading 
rifles and light artillery, and bafricaded all the doors 
except two, which he commanded by his howitzers. No 
one was allowed to enter it but a small body of seamen 
employed in the ordnance, and who he knew would 
obey his orders whatever they might be. The powder 
he had carried into the cock-loft of the large ordnance 
shop, which was in range of his guns in the shell-house, 
and could be fired in a moment, if necessary. He 
then sent all his spare money to Philadelphia for the 
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use of his family, and calmly awaited the forthcoming 
events. 

Mohs, incendiary fires, and rumors of sacking Wash- 
ington, kept the inhabitants in a state of feverish excite- 
ment during tlie winter. April came ^vith its stisring 
events, and at last the storm broke, and the sound of 
cannon around Fort Sumter fell on the country like a 
thunder-clap at noon-day. The Grovernment awoke from 
its dream of security ; — volunteers were called for — and 
the land shook to the tread of armed .hosts. In the 
mean time, our troops were driven back from Baltimore, 
the capital became isolated, and a cloud, black as night, 
hung over the country. At last the arsenal of Harper’s 
Feny was seized, and now the Navy Yard at Washing- 
ton might be next attacked. 

One afternoon Dalilgren was sitting in his office, 
occupied in making dispositions of arms and ammuni- 
tion, Avhen a coiffidential messenger from the Navy De- 
partment entered with a message that it distrusted the 
state of affairs in the yard, and wished him to take im- 
mediate command. He sent back word that the Depait- 
inent might fully rely on him, and at once sallied out 
to take such measures as nright be necessaiy. While 
thus employed, a messenger approached and said that 
the commandant wished to see him. On going to his 
office, this officer said he was about to resign, and 
wished to turn over the command to him. Very few 
words passed, and Dahlgren resumed his preparations for 
defence, for the yard was so exposed on almost every side 
to attack, that four or five hundred resolute men might 
liave easily seized it. There were only about ninety 
seamen and marines altogether, to defend it, with such 
little aid as misrht be obtained from two war steamers 
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in tlie river, whose crews <li(l not probably exceed one 
hundred and fifty men. With the fall of the Navy 
Yard, an easy road was open to the city, and yet it 
furnished no support to the former. The capital was 
nevey in so much danger afterwards, as at this critical 
period, when Dahlgren took command. He, however, 
detemiined with his handful of seamen to defend it to 
the last, and if it fell, to fall himself amid its mins. lie 
placed howitzers at commanding points, while he' brought 
up the mail steamers to assist him in keeping ©peri the Po- 
tomac, now the only channel of communication between 
the capital and the North. .lie hurried fonvard matters 
with such energy, that by midnight of the day he took 
command, he had manned and equipped one of these 
steamers, and placing her in charge of an old boatswain, 
whose locks had grown white in the service of his coun- 
try, sent her down the Potomac to capture suspici- 
ous looking crafts, and to furnish pilots to any vessels 
loaded with Northern troops who might be coming up to 
the relief of the capital. 

The rest of the week was one of constant toil and 
excitement to Dahlgren, for everything was quivering 
in the balance; but at last the troops arrived, and 
shortly after the road was open through Baltimore. 

During this brief period, Dahlgren was constantly 
on the move, eating and sleeping anywhere, except in 
his quarters, and though his work wiis unhci-alded by 
the smoke of battle and unaccomjmnied by the shouts 
of victory, it was nevertheless the most important one 
he ever performed. 

In the movement on Alexandria on the 24th of May^ 
he cooperated with some steamers, and personally super- 
intended the operations. When at daybreak the Zouaves 
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jumped asliore, and the posseslion of the place was as- 
sured, Dahlgreii lay down on a sofa in liis steamer to 
snatch a few moments’ repose, but had hardly closed his 
eyes when the quartermaster awoke him with the start- 
ling news that Ellsworth was killed. Springing ashore, 
he met a detail of Zouaves bearing the body *to the 
wharf. Directing them to his own steamer, he returned 
to the Navy Yai'd. 

In» the afternoon, the President drove down to the 
Yai'd*, and after speaking with a great deal of feeling for 
Ellsworth, and showing how shocked he was at his 
sudden and violent death, he asked Dahlgren if it would 
be proper to have the funeral services at the White 
House. The latter replied it would be proper to consult 
his own feelings entirely. He did so, and had the 
services in the Presidential mansion. 

In the occupation of Alexandria, a troop of Virginia 
cavalry were taken prisoners, and lodged in the Navy 
Yard. These Dahlgren treated with the utmost kindness, 
until tlieir release at his own earnest request in June. 

On that memorable Sufiday of the battle of Bull 
Run, the Navy Yard being almost deserted — as the 
Seventy-first Regiment quartered there had gone to 
the front— the President drove down towards evening 
for a ride, and in a conversation with Dahlgi’cn, said the 
battle had begun ; that he had telegrams from the field, 
and all was going on well. But before he had been gone 
half an hour, Dahlgren also had a telegram from Gen. 
eral Mansfield, asking him to send a vessel with despatch 
to Alexandria, to cover the approaches. The former 
knew at once that all was not going on well ; for this 
despatch showed plainly that the array was falling back. 
Hurrying down the Perry, the only vessel on hand, he 
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had not long to wait before the full extent of the 
calamity became known. 

“ Black Monday,” with Washington crowded with 
refugees, followed. Dahlgren was now called on to 
help man the lines in front, and he sent down three 
8-inch ship-cannon and fiv^e howitzers, under a body 
of trained seamen and some marines, which formed a 
naval battery that proved to be of great service. His 
son Ulric, only nineteen years of age, here ‘began 
that brilliant career which had so tragic an end, being 
volunteer aid to Captain Foxhall Parker, who com- 
manded the battery. . * / 

In August, Congress, by a special act, enabled him, 
though only a commander, to hold command of the Navy 
Yard. During the year and some months that he held 
this appointment, he was not called uiion to take any 
very active part in naval operations, except as connected 
with the quiet duties of the yard. His ,position, how- 
ever, threw him into constant contact with the principal 
actors in the great drama going on, and his reminiscences 
of events and conversations would make an interesting 
book in itself. 

The transforming of merchant vessels into war ships 
to help keep open the Potomac, occupied much of his 
attention, and made a busy scene of«the Navy Yard. 

Foote, out west, was hard at work, but in great want 
of seamen, and Dahlgren sent to him during the winter 
the naval force which had been on the lines and in Fort 
Ellsworth. The former had previously written to his 
old friend : “ I expect of course to be shot by a Ken- 
tucky rifleman ; but I mean to die game, as there must 
be a providence in all these things.” 

The autumn and winter passed with its usual excite- 
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ments, and with the return of spring came the great raid 
of the Merrimac into the waters around Fortress Monroe. 
On the Sunday that the tidings were received of the 
terrible destruction she was making with our vessels of 
war, Dahlgren was sitting in the ordnance office,, attend- 
ing to public business that could not be postponed, 
ivhen the President was announced. He stepped out 
to the^carriage, when Mr. Lincoln said, “Get your hat 
and fide up with me.” As he took his seat by the 
President’s side the latter said, “ I havg frightful news to 
tell 3^011,” and then in a calm though earnest manner 
related to him W'Jiat the Merrimac had done and threat- 
ened to do. In half an hour they were at the White 
House, where assembled in cabinet meeting were several 
of the secretaries and General McClellan. After some 
desultoiy conversation, the telegrams that had been 
received were carefully read over and discussed. The 
President then tunied to McClellan, Meigs and Dahl- 
gren, and said ; “ Now you are a committee to advise 
measures; just step into thc^next room and talk it over.” 
But the conclusions they came to were of no conse- 
quence, as the andval of the Monitor settled the matter. 

When in the following May the President rode 
through Fredericksburg and reviewed McDowell’s ai*my, 
Dahlgren accompanied him, and remarked as it filed 
away that it would soon be at Hanover Junction, to 
give McClellan a helping hand. So thought the Presi- 
dent. But next morning just at daylight, as they 
reached the Navy Yard, on their return, and the 
President crossed the plank from the boat, a telegram 
was handed him. Glancing at it, he said “ Good-mom- 
ing” to Dahlgren, and stepping into the carriage, drove 
off with the Secretary of War. That telegram an- 
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nounced the onslauglit of Jackson at Harper’s Feny. 
Soon after, Dahlgren received a telegram from Washing- 
ton, asking him if lie could send some howitzers to 
Harper’s Ferry to help defend it. He replied, “ Yes, and 
heavy cannon, too,” and that evening, both, with a 
choice t)ody of seamen, were being whirled fast as steam 
could carry them on the raUi’oad to the threatened point. 
The only officer he could spare was a young JJaster, 
u ho, with his son Ulric, soon had them planted, and the 
9-incli shells sending consternation among the rebel 
troops, to whom such enormous missiles of death were 
tlie more terrific as they were ,new. Qn Thursday, late 
at night, Ulric came to the War Department with tlie 
news of the repulse of Jackson, and returned a captain. 

On the 18tli of July, 18G2, Dahlgren was commis- 
sioned Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. A year before it 
had been offered him, but he declined it, preferring the 
Navy Yard, if he could not be given more active service. 
It seems hai’d at first glance, that an officer who had done 
so much to make the navy efficient, and shown such great 
capacity, should be kept on* shore, while others scarcely 
known before were winning a world-wide reputation. 
But it should be remembered in the first place, that some- 
body of ability must hold this post, and to whom did it 
more properly belong than to him ? ,In the second, place, 
there would be manifest injustice in taking a gallant officer 
from the field where he was winning renown, and shut- 
ting him up in a bureau, in which he would be wholly 
lost sight of. Such an officer would say, and rightly 
too, that Dahlgren, having secured a reputation second to 
no naval officer in the world in the ordnance department, 
should be satisfied with it, and leave to others, less fortu- 
nate, the field where rank and renown were to be won by 
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gallant deeds. Though the country has a right to the * 
services of her best men in the way she chooses, yet to 
have good officers, justice must be done to all 

Dahlgrcn’s new position necessarily brought him into 
connection with all the navy yards, founderies of camion, 
&c., of the country, and his field became as wide as the 
theatre of military operations. 

IVJjsanwhile, in August, he was made Captain. Soon 
aftef, the news of Pope’s battles in front of Washington 
be^an to throw tlic city into the ivildest alarm. On the 
19 th of August, the President sent for Dahlgren on 
official business, and 'aftpr it was finished, began to talk 
over the situation of affairs, closing with the remark “Now 
I am to have a sweat of it for five or six days.” Dahl- 
gren, in the mean time, felt very anxious about his son 
Ulric, who was fighting on the lines in front, and of whom 
he could hear but little. But one day the latter burst 
unexpectedly into his office beaming with health and 
spirits. Soon after, passing out of the department, they 
suddenly came upon President Lincoln, who took Ulric 
warmly by the hand, while a pleasant smile lighted his 
countenance — ^now worn and anxious — and drawing him 
inside the door, said, “ C®me now, tell me what you have 
seen.” The young soldier rapidly and clearly narrated the 
events of the past dew days, Avhile the President, leaning 
forward, lost not a word. When he Avas through, the 
latter shook him by the hand, and asked him to come and 
see him again. Not long after, this gallant youth gal- 
loped into Fredericksburg Avith fifty or sixty cavalrymen, 
and returned Avith half his number, prisoners. 

Among the incorporators of the National Academy 
of Science, authorized by Congress this session, Dahlgren 
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was named as one, but he declined the honor, because his 
public duties required all his time. 

In the spring he visited the naval ports in the West, 
to see to the arming of the ironclads, and while at Cairo, 
heard of, the failure of Dupont before Charleston. 

When the Government finally relieved Dupont from 
the command of the South Atlantic Squadron, and put 
Foote in his place, the latter came to his old friend JDahl- 
gren and urged him to go wdth him. Though Dahlgrcn 
wanted sea service, he preferred an independent command, 
but he finally consented to command the iron-clads of the 
fleet. The sudden illness and death of JFoote broke up 
this plan, and Dahlgren was ordered to take his place. 

This was the 22d of Jan., 1863, and two days after 
he started for New York to set sail for Charleston. The 
next week, having purchased a small screw steamer from 
a packet line, he hurried away with but one staff officer, 
and not a single domestic, or scarcely the eqjnipment and 
outfit of a midshipman. 

Reaching Port Royal and assuming command of the 
fleet, he was told by General Gillmore that he Avanted him 
to cooperate immediately in a movement designed to effect 
a lodgment on Morris Island.* Dahlgren had not yet 
seen the vessels that would be required in the attack — 
three monitors, he knew, were in the hands of mechanics 
undergoing repairs — ^he had not yet formed a staff, he 
knew nothing of the locality by actual inspection, and was 
Avithout instructions, yet he was determined that no delay 
should be charged on him, and he told Gillmore to name 
the day. The latter said Wednesday, and Dahlgren at 
once put forth every energy to be ready for battle. The 
next day Gillmore asked to have the attack deferred for 
one day. Wednesday night Dahlgren Avas off Charles- 
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ton Bar, and the following morning received word fixni 
GUlmore that he had postponed the attack for another 
day, as he was not ready. At length, on Friday morning, 
the movement began ; our troops were lar/ded, and the 
enemy breaking fled up to Fort W agner. Dahlgren, see- 
ing this, steamed after, rolling his ponderous shells along 
the beach behind the fugitives, and in a short time laid 
his own monitor abreast of Fort Wagner, followed by the 
others in line of battle^ and opened a terrific fire, which 
he kept up till noon. Had GUlmore followed up Ins first 
success, he doubtless could have entered the fort in 
triumph. All the so*uthem defences had fallen, and a 
vigorous assault on the astonished enemy gave everj^ 
promise of success. At alt events, it should have been 
made then or not at all. 

Dahlgren renewed the attack after giving his men a 
little refreshment, and kept it up till six o’clock, when 
he withdrew, 'for he saw that GUlmore intended to make 
no further effort that day. The severity of the rebel fire 
may be judged from the fayt, that Dahlgren’s vessel was 
struck sixty-seven times. Although disappointed in Gill- 
more’s neglect to seize the auspicious moment and dash 
over the rebel works, he w’as delighted with the powers of 
endurance shown by the monitors. Gilhnore, in his of- 
ficial report, said that the work of occupying the island 
could have been done without the navy — then why blame 
Dupont as he did for not cooperating with him ? Either 
this Avas not true, or he Avas guilty of unnecessary delay 
in putting off the attack tUl the arrival of Dahlgren, and 
then making him Avait day after day. But he kncAV that 
but for the presence of the monitors, the rebel iron-clads 
Avould have come doAvn from Charleston and scattered his 
forces to the winds. However, the next morning Gill- 
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more thought he would try and see what he could do in- 
dependent of the navy, and ordered an assault without 
even notifying Dahlgren, and was sadly defeated. 

At length, on the 18th of July, came that last fatal 
assault. • Gillmore had signalled in the morning that he 
would be ready at noon, and at half past eleven Dahl- 
gren got under way in tlic Montauk, followed by the 
Patapsco, Katskill, Weehawken, and the Ironside^., At 
half past twelve he opened with the first gun, and. in a 
few minutes the notion became general, and it flamed and 
thundered from land and water all that hot summer 
afternoon, while the army inlahd stood and listened to 
the uproar. At first the tide was low, so that Dahlgi’cn 
could not get nearer than twelve hundred yards ; but at 
four o’clock it had flowed so as to give deeper water, and, 
ordering his anchor up, he steamed to within three hun- 
dred yards, closing steadily and sternly with the fort. 
So r.npid and well directed was the fire, that the rebel 
guns were silenced, and Dahlgren, mounting to the top 
of the turret to survey the hostile batteries, could not see 
a head exposed. Night came on, and through the dark- 
ness our brave columns surged up to the blazing works, 
only to melt away and disappear in the gloom. 

The next morning Dahlgren sent ashore a flag of 
truce with a surgeon, to ask for our wounded, and if the 
request was refused to offer medical aid. Both proposals 
were rejected. Two days after, he heard that his son 
Ulric had been dangerously wounded at Gettysburg. 

Gillmore now began his* regular but slow approaches 
towards Wagner, which gave the enemy time to strength- 
en Sumter. 

Gillmore, at times, seemed quite independent of the 
navy, yet on the 11th of August he signalled Dahlgren 
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that Wagner had opened on him with grape and canister, 
and evidently intended an assault ; and asked him to be 
ready with his gunboats. • In a halt’ hour came another 
telegram, “ Open as soon as possible, the entmy’s tire is 
heav}^” Dahlgren did so, sweeping with his terrible lire 
the whole ground between our lines and the fort. 

At half past three in the morning he went up the 
harbor in his barge, to examine matters pei'sonally, as it 
was his custom to do, and on returning came very near 
being sunk by the heavy guns of Wagner. 

Dahlgren, generous and noble, like most of our naval 
officers, who are ever ivillhig to give the cooperating land 
forces all the honor they deserve, endeavored to remove 
the ill feeling which had been produced at Washington 
against Gillmore, for his ill-judged, badly managed assault 
on Wagner; and requested his flag lieutenant Preston, 
who was obliged to return North for his health, to see the 
President, and by explanations remove the bad impres- 
sions which he ha^ received. He did so, and the result 
was, Mr. Lincoln ordered five thousand men to reinforce 
Gillmore, although Halleck Avas ojAposed to it. 

In striking contrast Avith this noble conduct, Gillmore 
soon began to shift the responsibility of the delays in 
taking Charleston on Dahlgren and the navy. 

In the bombardment of the 18 th of August, the latter, 
after silencing Fort Wagner, sjufted his flag from the 
WeeluiAvken to the Passaic, and Avith the Patapsco 
steamed up to Sumter and opened fire. Although the 
latter, Avith Gregg and Moultrie, concentrated a terrible 
fire on these tAVO vessels, he had by noon silenced it. As 
he withdreAV, he learned Avith grief that Captain Rodgers, 
his fleet captain, had been killed. 

The shore batteries having at length made sad breaches 
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in Sumter, Dahlgren, on the 22d and 23d, again moved 
against it, but it ivas found to be impregnable as ever, 
in fact the lower caseinates, mounted with heavy guns, 
were in excellent condition. 

On the night of the 26th Dahlgren determined to feel 
the defences at the entrance of the harbor, on his own 
responsibility, but a heavy squall of wind and rain, suc- 
ceeded by a heavy fog and blinding storm, kept him 
groping helplessly about all night, and nothing was ac- 
complished. 

An after effort was equally unsuccessful, but in the 
engagement that folloived, he had another fleet captain 
shot. 

The siege of Wagner and bombardmenc of Sumter 
went on, and Gillmore, impatient of success and annoyed 
that he could make no more headway, began to insist 
that no guns were mounted on Sumter, and therefore the 
fleet could go past it. This was mere conjecture on his 
part, for he had never been anything like as near to it as 
Dahlgren. He also insinuated that a programme had 
lieen agreed on between him and the naval commander, 
and that he had performed his part, and now it remained 
for the latter to do his, when in fact there had been no 
such programme at all. Dahlgren’s orders were explicit 
— to cooperate with and assist Gillmore, which he did. 

The whole question is, however, too absurd to be 
treated seriously. For six weeks the fleet and army had 
tried in vain to take Wagner alone, and yet the former 
unaided, according to Gillmore, was quite able to go 
inside, carry all the batteries that lined the shore clear 
up to the city — each more powerful than Wagner and 
commanding each other— or else pass them. But if he 
could have done the latter, the ironclads would have been 
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cut off from coal and ammunition, and all succor from 
the troops. It was a new military maxim he was intro- 
ducing, “ divide and conquer.” 

. At length on the 6th of September, the ifcbels evac- 
uated Fort Wagner, and Morris Island fell into owr pos~^ 
session. All hoped that Sumter would noAv be abandon- 
ed, but the bombardment of it by Gillmore’s heavy guns, 
two and* two and a half miles distant, instead of making 
clean preaches through the walls, as it would have done at 
short rang^ and with a concentrated fire^ had only pound- 
ed it into sand, that falling to the base simply converted a 
stone fort into a sand work* like Wagner. When Dahl-- 
gren ascertained this fact, he determined to' tiy and 
carry it by stdnn. By accident he learned that Gillmore 
intended to assault it also, on the same night It was then 
determined that the attack should be a combined one. 

On the night agreed upon, Dahlgren advanced his 
column in boats, and waited to hear from Gillmore, to 
whom he had sent his fleet captain, Preston, to see that 
everything was well understood. The latter returning 
and reporting all was right, Dahlgren gave the order tc 
advance. Preston asked to lead his division, to which the 
former reluctantly consented', as it left; him "without a staff 
officer, except one who was very young. Before starting, 
however, he said, “Are you sure tliM all is right, and no 
mistake with the General T He replied, “ Yes.” Then said 
Dahlsren, “ Go.” He never saw him a^ain. In the mean 
time he steamed up nearer, and then got into his boat and 
pulled for the fort. It was half an hour or more after 
midnight, and, just as the oarsmen were dipping their 
blades, a heavy volley of musketry broke from Sumter ; 
then a rocket shot into the air, followed by a red light 
that blazed up in the darkness. The next moment the; 

V 81 
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batteries on Sullivan and Janies Islands opened. Dahl- 
gren kejit on, but all was still in Sumter; the conflict was 
over. The rowers paused, while the shells from the 
neighboring batteries and rebel ironclads blazed and 
screamed, and burst over and around his boat, lighting 
up the waters of the harbor like day. 

The assault had failed, and Dahlgren now attempted 
to regain his steamer, but it had moved o^* and he 
spent the whole night in searching for it. 

Gillmore’s column never came up at all, 'owing, as 
he said afterwards, to the state of the tide, it being too 
•low for his boats. A sad Commeiil' this on his own 
sagacity. Had he never thought of the tide, wlien a 
few hours before he told the gallant Preston, that his 
column would be up in time ? 

Dahlgi’en had before become sadly weakened in his 
naval force, by damage to his vessels, &c., so that he 
had but four monitors left, with the Ironsides, fit for 
duty, and now, by those lost in the assault, he was 
weakened in men. Of this .small fleet, one, the Montauk, 
was sadly in need of repairs, and another had her smoke- 
pipe nearly caiTied away. 

The failure of this assault awakened a great deal of 
senseless clamor against Dahlgren, brought about in a 
great measure by the statements ’’of newspaper corre- 
spondents, who hovered around Gillmore’s headquar- 
ters to manufacture public opinion. The former was 
blamed for attempting the only thing that remained to 
be done ; for, to endeavor with his, few v^essels to force the 
entrance of the harbor, would have been simply suicide. 

On the 5th of October, a torpedo exploded under 
the Ironsides, which came very near being a very serious 
; accident. 
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The public being greatly dissatisfied that Charleston 
was not taken, and the Navy Department coming in for 
its share of abuse — ^the more severe, because of its treat- 
ment of Dupont — it ordered a council of war to be 
called in the fleet, to decide upon the propriety of au^ 
attempt to force an entrance into the harbor. In this 
Dahlgren took no part, except to submit all the papers, 
&c., necessary to come to a just conclusion. Its decision 
was ‘'that there would be extreme risk without ade- 
quate results, by entering the hai’bqr of Ch.arlcston 
with seven monitors, the object being to penetrate 
to Charleston.” ♦ * * 

After tliis decision by the gallant commanders of 
those vessels, who had been so long on the spot, it is 
a waste of words to discuss the propriety of Gillmore’s 
assertion, that they could and ought to do it. An ad- 
miral who should take the opinion of a military officer, 
whose operations are all on land, against the decision of 
a board of naval commanders, would deserve to be dis- 
missed the service. If any qther proof were wanted of 
the wisdom of Dahlgren’s course, we might cite a letter 
of General Sherman to him, when operating from Savan- 
nah, in which he declares, •“ it would be umvise to sub- 
ject his ships to the heavy artillery of the enemy, and 
his sunken torpedoes.” The truth is, the passage of the 
forts below New Orleans and off Mobile, had greatly 
misled the public, in its judgment of the whole matter. 
In both the other cases, when the point of danger was 
passed, there was a qlear river or open water beyond, 
where the vessels were safe from attack ; but in Charles- 
ton harbor, they could only silence batteries — not get 
away from them — a useless business, unless there was 
a land force to occupy them. Sherman, who kne^v 
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Charleston harbor well, corroborates this view. He 
says, tliat if Dahlgreu “ had gone into the inner harbor, 
and uj) Cooper River, the enemy could easily have held 
all his works on James and Sullivan’s Islands without 
'^voublej &c.” We think that General Sherman and the 
decision of the council of war, versus the opinion of 
General Gillmore, will be all that any man of common 
sense will need to come to a just decision on Datlgren’s 
course. The assertion of Gillmore was an after-thought 
to shield himself /rom the blame that always* attaches 
to a commander who fails to meet the public expecta- 
tion. » ■ , 

In November, while in obedience to Gillmore’s request 
to keep the rebels from an attack by boats on the face of 
Cummings Point, the Lehigh got aground in the dark- 
ness, when all the batteries on Sullivan’s Island opened 
on her. Dahlgrcn at once signalled the other ironclads 
to engage the batteries, while he went up in the Passaic 
to investigate matters. Finding the Nahant nearer the 
grounded vessel than he coujid get in his own, he took his 
barge and rowed to her. Dr. Longshaw and two seamen 
then took a line in an open boat, and passed through the 
fire to the Lehigh. Three ha'wsers, which were carried 
aboard her, were cut in succession; one by shot and the 
other two by the sharp edges 'of thfe deck. The shells 
fell in a perfect shower around the two vessels, but a 
hawser was at length secured, and the Nahant steamed 
ahead, but the Lehigh would not stir. Dahlgren then 
ordered the Montauk to make fast h> the Nahant, and 
both pull together. They started, and he Avatched the 
struggle with. intense interest, for if this effort did not 
succeed, the poor monitor would have to lie there for 
twelve hours, the target of the enemy, before another 
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could be mada But the hawser held fast, and under the 
tremendous strain the Lehigh moved otf amid the cheers 
of the crews, and once more floated in deep water. 

The latter part of this month Dahlgren tvas cheered 
as well as saddened, by a visit from his gallant son Ulri#,' 
who had recovered from his long illness, resulting from 
his wound at Gettysburg, but at the sacrifice of his leg. 
In the ‘mean time he kept pounding away at Sumter, 
thou^^ efiecting nothing. On the 6th of December, a 
gale aro^e, and he saw wth grief the Weehawken go 
down, almost alongside, with between twenty and thirty 
of her crew. Waiter was now on them with its gales; 
and the monitors were almost constantly under water, 
the sea breaking clean over their decks, leaving only the 
tops of the turrets dry. The men, when wishing a little 
fresh air, clustered around the stacks to keep Avann, 
making the duty of keeping Avatch and Avard here a most 
cheerless and fcfying one. At night this Avas still Avorsc, 
for toi’pedo boats had to bo guarded against, and blockade 
runners prevented from entering. Drenched, and chilled, 
and Avearied, they thus passed the long Aveeks, Avhilc men 
before their cheerful fires at home criticized the naA'al 
commander, and wondered ‘that more Avas not done. 

In February, another vessel, the Housatonic, Avas sunk 
by a torpedo. 

Dahlgren had other duties besides those in Charleston 
harbor. Three hundred miles of coast^ including seven- 
teen ports, were under his charge, and had to be kept 
blockaded by a fleet soldom numbering less than seventy 
vessels. The varied and multiplied duties required of 
him, to direct and manage all this, Avere of the most ex- 
hausting kind. During this trying period he lost four 
chiefs of staffs, thus necessarily increasing his burdens. 
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In the lattet part of February, he visited Washington 
at the request of the Secretary of the Navy. He reached 
the capital the 2d of March, the very night that his 
soil Ulric teas killed beloAV Richmond. When the sad 
‘•’-•ews rvas received, President Lincoln sent for him, 
and exjiressed the deepest sympathy with his great loss. 
Dahlgren saying that he Avished to go to Foii; Monroe 
to learn more of his boy and recover his bodjq “Go,” 
replied the President, “ ask no oific, I will stand by'you.” 
He Avent, but faih^d in his mission, and in the middle of 
A])ril prepared to return to the squadron. Before lca\"- 
ing, he complained to the President of* the abuse heaped 
upon him, to Avhich Mr. Lincoln replied, “ Well, you 
never heard me complain, did you?” The latter spoke 
with tears in his eyes of the fate of Ulric. As he 
pressed his hand for the last time, he little dreamed that 
the fatal bullet Avould soon bring him to a similar end. 
Dahlgren never saw him again, but he »Avill remember 
those last kind Avords forever. 

Arriving at Port Royahon the 2d of May, he found 
Gillmore had left Avith the tenth corps to join Butler. A 
Aveek later he was in Charleston harbor, Avhen he again 
convened a council of war to' determine what course to 
pursue, in Avhich it was decided that no serious attack on 
Sumter should be made. DaKlgren'therefore went doAvn 
the coast to lo^ek after the blockade. During the sum- 
mer he forwarded to the committee on the conduct of the 
Avar his answer to their queries respecting operations 
around Charleston. We refer the reader who Avishes to 
see a complete vindication of Dahlgren, to this document. 
Foster having succeeded Gillmore, the latter planned an 
expedition to Stone River, in wldch Dahlgren assisted 
AA'ith his monitors. Althoufijh it failed of success, the 
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latter performed his part thoroughly, and to the satisfac- 
tion of the commander. 

In August he had the gratification of receiving the 
fifty prisoners that had been kept under fire in Charles- 
ton, who cheered him as they came alongside. ,In the, 
mean time he received a photographic copy of the paper 
said to be found on his son when killed, in which the 
burning of Richmond was ordered. He never believed 
for a ’moment the foul c^^lumny on his noble-spirited boy ; 
but il was a satisfaction to find that the^paper itselfj with- 
out further evidence, proved it to be a forgery, for the 
signature was written instead of Dalilgren-;- 

a mistake impossible for Ulric to have made. Dahlgren 
made it the occasion of ■wiiting a reply to the slander of 
the rebels, Avhich he published in the Herald of Aug. 8th. 
But while the summer passed thus without interest 
around Charleston, Dahlgrcn’s squadron Avas busy along 
the Southern <;oast. Toward the latter part of Novem- 
ber, it being known that Sherman had cut loose from At- 
lanta, Foster determined to make a diversion in his favor. 
To assist him Dahlgren organized a fleet brigade. Al- 
though it numbered but five hundred men, it Avas com- 
plete ; for Dahlgren drilled it himself. On the 29th of 
November the expedition started, Dahlgren taking a 
squadron of light draft Steamers, and his fleet brigade. 
It moved up Broad River, and then struck inland for 
the Savannah and Charleston Railroad. The enemy were 
met and a severe conflict followed, in Avhich Dahlgren’s 
fleet brigade, with their destructive hoAvitzers, did good 
service, and Avon the highest commendation. 

On the 12 th of December a messenger reached Dahl- 
gren from Sherman, who Avas near Savannah. Tavo days 
after, Sherman himself mot him in the WarsaAV Sound, 
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having come down to communicate with him the moment 
Fort McAllister fell. They returned together to Os- 
sabaw Sound, and talked over the situation thoroughly. 
Shennan then went back to the lines ; but soon after, again 
^came down to see Dahlgren, when they arranged for a 
united attack on the works around Savannah. 

They went together to Port Royal to complete the ar- 
rangements, and the next day returned in the harvest 
Moon ; but finding a gale outside^, Dahlgren put intb Ty- 
bee, and tried the inside passage. Getting aground, he 
took Sherman in his barge and pulled for Ossabaw Sound. 
Just before reaching it, a little • tug , was seen puffing 
aAvay under a full head of steam. As she came along- 
side the captain held up a slip of paper on which was 
written : “ Savannah has surrendered.” Tavo days later^ 
Dahlgren had the pleasure of lunching Avith Sherman 
in the captured city. But, soon after, hearing, that the 
iron-clads of Charleston Avere coming out ijn a last death- 
struggle Avith his vessels, he hastened back ; but found it 
Avas only a sensation rumor. ^ 

In the beginning of the new year he went to Savan- 
nah, to superintend the embarkation of the right wing of 
the* army under Howard, destined for Beaufort. It took 
place on the narrow AArinding creek of St. Augustine ; the 
banks of which, crowded with 20,000 or 30,000 men, 
presented a stirring spectacle. Dahlgren, struck with 
the dead silence that reigned through the waiting ranks, 
said to Sherman ; “ They seem to have no tongues.” 
“ Ah,” replied the latter, with a grim smile, “ Hiey can 
make noise enough when they choose'' 

Dahlgren now bent all his efforts to assist Sherman in 
carrying out his plans, and, before the army was ready to 
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move, he went to Charleston, to commence clearing out 
the obstructions in the harbor. 

The day before the hazardous work was to begin, 
Dahlgren had been constantly on the move, ^ittending to 
every thing ; and, wearied with his labors, about Ijed-timp 
dropped to sleep on the sofa. He had been asleep only 
a short time, when he was suddenly aroused by the com- 
mander, of the Patapsco, who stood before him, and 
startlM him with the Ijrief announcement that his vessel 
had just gone to the bottom, sunk by a torpedo. In one 
minute from the time it exploded, the vessel was imder 
the waves. One, man* below was saved; he saw mucji 
in the fleeting moments allowed him to dart along the 
lower deck. He happened to have his eyes directed to 
the ward-room, where many officers were gathered around 
the table — one being seated upon it. In a twinkling the 
deck was blo^vn open, and the table and all around it 
dashed violently upward against the deck above, that 
formed the ceiling of the apartment. The lights went 
out, and he heard the men struggling desperately, but in 
vain, to get up the hatch. He made for it himself, and, 
finding it free, dashed up it. The sea was pouring over 
it, and some one, pressing* close behind him, was borne 
back by the torrents of water that rushed down, and 
never rose again. He himself struggled on deck, reach- 
ing it just as it sunk beneath the surface ; and, floating 
off, was picked up by the boats. 

Such was the brief, sad story told to Dahlgren, who, 
aroused from his sleep by the startling intelligence, 
jumped into his barge and pulled to the spot It was mid- 
night; not a sound broke the Sabbath stillness of the scene ; 
all was silent as death» The story was told — ^the brave 
crew were sleeping their last sleep beneath the waves. 
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Soon after, he received a letter from Sherman, an- 
nouncing the commencement of his grand march, and the 
direction he was taking. Dahlgren at once placed suit- 
able forces in the Edisto and Stono, to cooperate with 
vljim, and was everywhere superintending the movements 
required to meet the exigencies arising in various quarters. 

The Daiching in the mean time grounded in the Com- 
bahec, right under the guns of a rebel battery. Chaplin, 
the commander, fought her bravely to the last, and, when 
he found her a week, set her on fire, and escaped' with 
his crew. On the 1st of February, Dahlgren jots down : 
V Nothing from Sherman; he, is marqhing on, I know.” 
At the same time he received a letter from his son 
Charles, who landed Avith a detachment from his vessel 
to assist in the assault on Fort Fisher. The latter Avrote: 
“ I fired my rifle thirty-four times from a rest, and you 
knoAV I never miss.” This brave son participated in the 
siege of Vicksburg. , 

Dahlgren’s vessels Avere scattered all along the coast 
at this time, requiring hiin to move almost continually 
from one point to another — one day being in the North 
Edisto, another in the Stono, and a third in Bull’s Bay ; 
one day superintending the fire of those vessels engaged 
Avith the enemy, and another seeing to the landing of 
troops. • « 

Gillmore noAV came down to supersede Foster, and 
Dahlgren, much to his regret, found himself once more 
in communication Anth an ofiicer in whose integrity and 
truthfulness he had no confidence. However, it was the 
public interest first, and private griefs afterwards ; and 
he immediately consulted with him on the movements re- 
quired to assist Sherman, and a demonstration at Bull’s 
Bay Avas determined on. While engaged in covering the 
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lauding of the troops, he received a despatch from Sher- 
man, in cypher, dated at Midway, on the railroad. On 
*the 17th, he sent some vessels into the Stono to aid 
Schimmclfennig, and, at the same time, ordered the naval 
"battery on Morris Island to open fire, and all night the 
booming of his heavy guns broke over the water 

The end was now approaching ; Charleston was evacu- 
ated, an,d Dahlgren steamed up the harbor with all his 
captaibs aboard, and lai\ded in the city. The streets were 
silent*, the houses shut ; but a fire, kindled by the rebels, 
was still raging. This he soon extinguished, and saved 
the city from fui^fher Tuijj. Next day he learned thaj 
Lieutenant Bradford, who had been mortally wounded in 
the unsuccessful night assault on Sumter and died in a 
Charleston hospital, had been dug up, after being buried 
by a friend in the Magnolia Cemetery, and thrust igno- 
miniously into the Potter’s-field. He had him disinterred 
at once, and l^uried with the honors due an American 
soldier. 

Not knowing but that Sherman would wish to open 
communication Avith the seaboard farther up the coast, 
he at once sent some vessels and marines to seize George- 
toAvn and hold it 

In the mean time he examined the defences of 
Charleston, and found ocular proof of what he kneAV be- 
fore — that an attempt to force his way up to it with his 
vessels would have been simply foolhardiness and ended 
in defeat and dbgrace. He then went to Georgetown, 
and established everytjdng on a firm footing there. 

On the 1st of March, as he was steaming out of the 
harbor, on his return to Charleston, and pacing the 
cabin while breakfast was preparing, he was startled by 
a loud noise and shock, that made everything rattle, and 
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blew in the partition. He hurried out, and, observing the 
men rushing for the boats, was about to ascend himself to 
the upper deck, when he saw a great gap beside him, and' 
felt the vessel sinking. A torpedo had exploded under 
jthe boat, and she was fast settling in the water. A tug 
near by, witnessing the disaster, steamed alongside, and 
took off the crew. In a few minutes the Harvest Moon 
set forever. 

Hoisting his flag on another, vessel, he proceeded to 
Charleston to wifness the dispersion of his command — 
for his long and weary work in Charleston Harbor was 
drawing to a close. • * 

A correspondence now followed between him and 
General Gillmore respecting the official report of the lat- 
ter, in which he reflected unjustly on Dahlgren and the 
navy in the operations before Charleston, and also on 
the statement of his correspondents to the same effect. 
We cannot give it here, and will only say that it was 
characterized on the one hand by that straightforward, 
frank manner, so universal, with naval officers, and on 
the other with a disingenuousness always attached to one 
who, having done wrong, will neither retract nor fairly 
mett it 

The balance of the time previous to Lee’s and John- 
ston’s surrender, Dahlgren was employed in removing 
obstructions in Charleston Harbor and in buoying out 
the channel and in sending forces up the various rivers to 
protect the inhabitants and preserve order. 

On the 17th of June, having /jent home most of his 
vessels, he set sail for Washington, and on the 12th of 
next month struck his flag as admiral of the South Atlan- 
tic Blockading Squadron. The Navy Department, in 
relieving him, complimented ‘him for “ the ability and 
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energy ” he had shown in his arduous command for two 
years, and expressed its high “appreciation of his services 
^ and those associated Avith him in the efficient blockade of 
».the coast and harbors at a central and important position 
of the Union, and in the work of repossessing thg forts 
and restoring the authority and supremacy of the Govern- 
ment in the Southern States.” Sherman also said, before 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War : “ On the 
morning of the 3d of May, we ran into Charleston Har- 
bor, whei’e I had the pleasure of pieeting Admiral 
Dahlgren, Avho had, in all my previous operations, from 
Savannah northward, aided me Avith a constancy and,, 
manliness that commanded my entire respect and deep 
affection.” In Avhat striking contrast does this grand and 
noble testimony stand with the unjust statements and 
Jesuitical language of Gillmore, whom he had aided in 
the same manly, unselfish spirit, from beginning to end. 

As soon as ‘Dahlgren was free from official duty, he 
devoted himseK to* caring for the remains of his gallant 
son, which had been identified and brought on. Owing 
to the heat of the weather the funeral ceremonies were 
deferred till October. 

From the council chamber where he lay, covered Avith 
the flag to uphold the honor of which he had given his 
young life, it Avas but a short* distance to the church. ‘ ‘ Every 
spot was alive Avith the memories of former days,” for it 
had been pressed over and over again by his young feet. 
His lifeless body was borne close by the door where he 
had passed most of his brief life. From the windows, 
now crowded with sympathizing spectators, had been vrit- 
nessed day by day his boyish outgoings and incomings. 
The church which was to witness the parting services had 
held him each Sabbath as It came. The President and 
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Cabinet, and high officers were present. From Wash- 
ington he was carried to Philadelphia, and laid in the 
HaU of Independence. There the pastor who had bap^" 
tized him •delivered a discourse, when with notes of 
polemo music, and surrounded by glittering bayonets, h^ 
was carried to the grave, and gently, tenderly laid close 
beside his mother. Peace to his ashes ! Unselfish, noble, 
good, and gallant, he was beloved by all, and almost 
adored by his father. 

In February, .Dahlgren was made a member of a joint 
board to consider the defences of our harbors. Gillmore 
..was a member of the same board; but. Dahlgren refusing 
to serve with him, he was detached ; once wth him was 
enough for Dahlgren. In May, he was named as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Visitors to the Naval School at An- 
napolis. He is now in command of the South Pacific 
squadron. 

Dahlgren, by his inventive genius in the construction 
of ordnance, and his bold and original plan of arming 
vessels of war, has done more for the Navy of our coun- 
try, than probably any single man in it At the same 
time he has given it Ccldt abroad, for every European 
waiter on ordnance and ship drmament, has to recognize 
his genius and improvements. 

It is curious to see the strangd contradiction which 
is sometimes presented in the same man, between his 
mental and moral character. Dahlgren, whose whole 
life seems to have been spent in inventing and forging 
the most terrible instruments of* death, increasing the 
destructive power of cannon fourfold, is yet possessed of 
the gentlest,. tenderest feeHngs of our nature. To go over 
his works, and see how coolly and scientifically he guages 
destructive force, (me might imagine him to be a man of 
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blood, one who loved carnage ; whereas a kinder, gentler, 
nobler heart never beat in a human bosom. Ilis inven- 
‘'tions and improvements are the result of careful study 
of his profession, of scientific skill combined with original 
genius. In any other profession in which hia great 
mathematical ability and originality could have had free 
scope, he would have made similar discoveries, and work- 
ed out and introduced equally astonishing improvements. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of his 

« 

mind is its comjdctencss. It docs not .advance one step, 
and then Avait to sec that tested before proceeding to 
another. His plans, AvKen completed in his OAvn brain, aro 
also complete for actual adoption in aU their details. The 
inventions of most men reveal, on actual trial, some defect 
not provided for — show some point overlooked. But 
everything proceeding from Dahlgren’s mind comes, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter, completely panoplied. 
Indeed, so perfect has eveiy improvement he has made 
been, that he himself can hardly see where an alteration 
could be made. Nothing could show more forcibly with 
what mathematical accuracy and certainty his mind 
works, and hoAV perfect is the intellectual machinery 
which has produced such Avonderful results. 
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•* 

The commander of the chief navy-yard of a country, 
in time of war, holds a post of great responsibility, 
and is compelled to do much hard work. Hence one of 
the- ablest officers of the navy is usually selected to fill 
it. His work, however, is of a kind that neither interests 
nor attracts the public. He is aware •of this, and therefore 
much prefers to be afloat and in active service. The 
daily routine of a navy-yard, and the superintending the 
repairs or building of ships, fiimish tame employment 
compared with the bold cruise in search of an enemy, or 
the stem conflict, in which fame and glory may be won. 
But he has no choice in the matter ; he must stay where 
the Government places him, and perform those duties 
which bring no renown, but yet are as essential in Aime 
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of war to the welfare of the nation as those which com- 
mand the public eye. 

Admiral Paulding, though ranking as one of our 
ablest officers, was doomed during the war to this mo- 
notonous life, as Commander of the Brooklyn ‘Navji- 
Yard^ 

He was bom in Westchester County, about the year 
1800, and entered the navy in September, 1811. Hia 
father was John Paulding, one of the captors of Major 
Andre. A young midshipman, in the. second war ivith 
England, he early saw some hard fighting with Mc- 
Donough, in the battle *on ‘Lake Champlain, and so dis-» 
tinguished himself by his ^bravery, that Congress voted 
him a sword. 

After the war he made several cruises, possessing no 
especial interest, until 1825. In 1824, the crew of the 
whale ship Globe, of Nantucket, mutinied while in the 
Pacific Ocean, and, murdering the officers, took the ship 
to Mulgrave Island,* where they proposed to bum her and 
form a settlement Here they landed a great part of the 
stores and rigging ; but, before she was entirely dismantled, 
some of the crew — who took no part in the mutiny — cut 
the cable one night, just at dark, while the rest were 
on shore, and, under a fine breeze, stood out to sea. The . 
mutineers, seeing her’ moving off, pursued in boats ; but 
soon gave up the chase. All the nautical instruments 
had been taken out of her, so that those on board had 
nothing but the stars and prevailing winds to guide them 
in navigating the broad Pacific. They, however, at 
length reached Valparaiso in safety, and reported to the 
United States Consul there what had been done. There 
being no Government ship on hand that could be spared 
to go after the mutineers, the matter was reported to 

33 
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Government, wHch directed Commodore Hull, then in 
the Pacific, to send the schooner Dolphin in search of 
them, and bring them home as prisoners. Lieutenant 
Percival wds put in command of her, and Paulding mad§ 
bis chief ofiicer. It was a long cruise, for the islands of 
the Pacific were not so well known at that time as now. 
The Marquesas and neighboring islands were then almost 
terra incognita^ and, as the vessel passed from one to 
another, a new world seemed opening to Paulding. One 
day embraced by. the duslgr wife of a chieftain,’ in return 
for some beads that he had given her; another, carried by 
•an island king on his back ‘to his boat, his cruise was 
made up of novel and ever-vai;ying incidents. 

At length one mutineer was discovered on the shore 
of an island, who- warned Paulding off. The latter asked 
him his name. He replied, “ William Lay.” Paulding 
then told him to come to the boat ; but he refused, say- 
ing that the natives would not let him. • “ Run, then ; ” 
said the former. The poor fellow still declined, saying 
that the natives would kill, him with stones the moment 
he moved. Paulding then disembarked, and, with loaded 
pistols, marched up to the place where Lay was standing, 
and, seizing him with the leift hand, with the other pre- 
sented a cocked pistol to his breast, and sternly demanded, 
“ Who are you ? ” He replied, “ 1 am your man,” and 
burst into tears. The natives, thinking violence was in- 
tended, rose angrily, when Paulding levelled his pistol at 
them, and marched his prisoner off to the boat. 

A fcAV miles to windward of this island he found 
another mutineer, by the name of Huzzy, who was stark 
naked, like the natives. The latter somehow had got 
\vind of Paulding's search, and hence knew what he was 
after, and planned that very flight to board the vessel and 
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murder the crew. Huzzy, however, dissuaded them from 
it. Paulding boldly landed, and, marching up to the 
chief, levelled a pistol at his breast and demanded that 
Huzzy should be delivered up. He yielded, and Pauld- 
ing took his prisoner on board, when the latter inforraled 
him' that all the other mutineers were dead. Paulding 
afterwards published a book, entitled “ Journal of a Cruise 
amoiig’the Islands of the Pacific,” in which he gave a 
minute account of this cruise, describing the various 
islands that he visited, and the custobis of the inhabit- 
ants, &c., which were then new to the public. 

In 1844, he Was promoted to Captain. Many years 
after, in 1857, Paulding figured in the famous filibuster- 
ing expedition of Walker. The main body, commanded 
by Walker in person, landed at Punta Arenas, in the 
harbor of Greytown. Commodore Paulding, command- 
ing the Home Squadron, arrived in the Wabash the next 
month, when Walker, with one hundred and thirty-two 
men, surrendered lo him. 

Paulding acted in the matter without specific instruc- 
tions, and his conduct was not fully approved by the 
government, especially in^ arresting Walker on foreign 
soil 

Subsequently, the Pre^sident of Nicaragua presented 
him with a sword, and offered him a large tract of land * 
as a reward for his services, but the government would 
not allow him to accept the latter gift. 

At the breaking out of the rebellion. Commodore 
Paulding was ordered* to supersede Captain McCauley, 
in the command of the Navy Yard at Norfolk, then 
threatened by the rebels, but, as it turned out, not to save 
it but to superintend its destruction. This Navy Yard was 
one of the most extensive in the United States, being 
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three quarters of a mile long, a quarter of a mile wide, 
and covered with machftie shops and buildings of various 
kinds. In the harbor were the new steam frigate Merri- 
rnac, the line-of-battle-ship Pennsylvania, the German- 
* towi, the Dolphin, and other vessels. Nine millions of 
property were supposed to be in the yard, and among it 
three thousand cannon. All this the rebels expected to 
have, and troops were assembled to seize it On the night 
of the 16th of April a large number of boats loaded with 
stones, were towed into the channel and sunk,' so that 
the large vessels could not be towed out, and two days 
after, the rebel general Taliaferto arrived to take charge 
of the troops, when the federg,! naval officers resigned 
their commissions, and passed over to the confederate 
government. This state of things being reported at 
Washington, it was determined to destroy the yard and 
all its material, to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the rebels. The Pawnee, Captain Poiran command- 
ing, had just arrived from its fruitiest endeavor to rein- 
force Sumter, and six hundred men were immediately put 
on board the vessel with Paulding as flag officer, and she 
ordered do^rn to the yard. She started on the night of 
the 21st, with a bright moon to guide her on her course, 
and steamed down the Potomac. The next evening at 
.eight o’clock she reached the wharf, and was received with 
thundering cheers by the loyal gallant crews, while the 
traitors were seized with alarm, lest the Pawnee should 
open her broadsides on everything within reach. Whether 
the government could have saved* the yard, had it pos- 
sessed more confidence and boldness,' it is impossible to 
say, but the attempt was not made. 

Paulding ordered the troops, as soon as the Pawnee 
was^ made fast to the dock, to land and seize all the gates 
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of the yard. He thought the tSumberland might he saved^ 
and determined to tiy and tov her out. Everything 
that could be carried and was valuable, was taken out 
of the Pennsylvania and the other vessels, and then the 
work of destruction began. Some three thousq,nd men. 
sprang to their task with a will, and shot and shells and 
stacks of arms were thrown overboard, while the heavy 
guns could only be spiked. All night long the work of 
destruction went on, ^and it was nearly morning when 
the 'Pawnee, taking the Cumberland in tow, and with all 
the men on board except those left behind to fire the 
trains, cast loose^and moyed off a short distance. Every- 
thing being ready, Paulding ordered a rocket to be sent 
up, the signal agreed on ' for the torch to be applied. It 
rose gracefully into the air with its silpnt message, and as 
it “burst in shivers of many-colored lights,” the men 
who watched its ascent, fired the trains. In an instant the 
flames leaped, up in eveiy direction, revealing the whole 
yard as by magic, and turning night into day^ Startled 
by the mighty conflagration^ from their sleep, the citizens 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth rushed into the open air, and 
saw the whole heavens illumined as though the fires of 
the last day had been kindled. The flames leaped irom 
the pitchy, smoking decks to the shrouds, and curled like 
fiery serpents round the tall masts, while on every side piles 
of material and dwellings became a mass of fire. Says 
a spectator of the terrific scene, “ It was not thirty^ min- 
utes from the time the trains were fired, till the confla- 
gration roared like a^hurricane, and the flames from land 
and water swayed and mingled together, and darted high, 
and fell, and leaped up again, and by their very motion 
showed their sympathy with the crackling, crashing roar 
of destruction beneath. But in all this magnificent scene. 
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' the old ship * Pennsylvania was the centre-piece. She 
was a very giant in death, as she had been in life. She 
was a sea of flame, and ' when the iron entered her soul ’ 
and her bowels were consuming, then did she spout forth 
from every port-hole of every deck, torrents and cataracts 
*of ^re, fhat to the mind of Milton, Avould have repre- 
sented her a fidgate of hell, pouring out unremitting broad- 
sides of infernal fire. Several of her guns were left 
loaded but not shotted, and as the fire reached them they 
sent out on the startled morning afi*, minute guns ^of fear- 
fid peal, that added greatly to the alarm that the light 
of the conflagration had spread through the surrounding 
cduntry. The Pennsylvania burned like a volcano for 
five hours and a half, before her*mainmast fell. I stood 
watching the proud but perishing leviathan, as this em- 
blem of her majesty was about to come down. At pre- 
cisely half past nine, the tall tree that stood in her centre 
tottei’ed and fell, and crushed deep into her burning sides, 
while a storm of sparks flooded the sky.” 

Paulding, with the Cumberland in tow, succeeded in 
getting out of Elizabeth rivers His work was then done, 
and he left the Pawnee at City Point. 

Not long after this he wj\s placed over the Navy 
Yard at Brookl3m, where he remained. He was one of 
the three appointed by the Speretayy of the navy to 
investigate the subject of armored vessels, and to contract 
for the three first that were built: — ^viz. the Ericsson, 
Galena, and Ironsides. He is now on the retired list. 
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Adshral PaiImer is a native of New Jersey, from 
wliicli State he entered the Navy, the 1st of January, 
1825. Between this date and the breaking out of the 
war, he saw nearly twelve years of sea service— was 
engaged on shore duty at)out five, and was unemployed 
between eighteen and nineteen years. Altogether, he 
had been about thirty-six yeai’s in the service. . 

Soon after the commencement of hostilities, the Con- 
federate Government sent the privateer Sumter to sea, 
to prey on our commerce, when Palmer, in the Iroquois, 
was despatched in search of her. His cruise was a fi’uit- 
less one ; and constantly led astray by false reports, he 
had almost begun to despair of stopping her depredfu 
tions ; when, in the fall of 1861, while coaling in St. 
Thomas, he heard that ’ she had jusi put into Port 
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Eoyal, Martinique. This* time the information came so 
direct, that he gave ij; full credence, and immediately 
ceased coaling — ^got his engines together, and startedr 
off for Martinique — arriving in St. Pierre in thirty-six 
hours. As he turned into the harbor, he satv a sus-* 
pieious looking steamer moored to the wharf, which, on 
nearer approach, pi’oved to be the notorious Sumter, 
boldly flying the secession flag. His arrival threw the 
town and shipping into the greatest excitement ; for it 
was not certain that Palmer would not attack 'this 
bold rover even ih a neutral port. This, however, he 
could not well have done, had he .been so inclined, with- 
out firing into the houses of tlie inhabitants. But fear- 
ing that she might slip out under cover of darkness. 
Palmer cniised around the harbor all night, never going 
more than half gunshot from her. 

In the morning, a French man-of-war came round 
from Port Royal, the seat of government, some twelve 
miles distant. The Sumter had been there for two days, 
and although the government had refused to give her any 
coal, allowed her to come firound to St. Pierre, where 
she easily obtained it from some English merchants. 
Palmer said “she had evidently been received with 
courtesy at the seat of government, and this farce of the 
non-recognition of the Confederate flqg is played out in 
both France and England.” He at once addressed a 
note to the governor, in which he said : “ As your Ex- 
cellency cannot be aware of the character of this vessel, 

I denounce her to you as one who has been, for some 
time, engaged in pirating upon fhe, commerce of the 
United States, robbing, burning, and otherwise destroy- 
ing all American vessels that come within her reach. 
May I not hope, therefore, that your Excellency, upon 
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this representation, will not *allow her to enjoy the 
privileges I complain of, but direct her to leave the 
piDtection of the French flag, and the immunities of 
the French port.” 

* To this the governor replied that he could not^dep^ 
from strict neutrality. The captain of the French war 
steamer also addressed Palmer a note, in which he said 
that he, had been requested by the governor to ask him 
not t6 compromise the, neutrality of the French waters 
by establishing a blockade within their jurisdiction, but 
come to anchor, when every hospitality and facility 
would be afforded him, qr else take up his position q 
marine league from shore. He decided to anchor, when 
the French commander visited him, and after the usual 
exhibitions of national courtesy, politicly called his at- 
tention to the law of nations that one belligerent could 
not depart till twenty-four hours after the other had 
sailed. 

Suspecting thajb the Sumter, awai’e of this fact, was 
about to slip away, as her steam was up, he immediately 
weighed anchor and put to. sea until he had reached 
the marine league, when he hove to. He passed the 
night in much anadety, fearing that in the darkness and 
under cover of the high land, the Sumter would escape. 
He knew the peopletof the town generally sympathized 
with the rebel craft, and hence he need expect no aid 
or information from them. Besides, where he lay was 
almost an open roadstead fifteen miles wide, while the 
surrounding land was very high, with bold shores. He 
needed at least two more steamers to keep watch and 
ward over the rebel cruiser. Although the nights were 
moonlight, he knew she could steal out under shadow 
of thejand in spite of him.. It was a very disagreeable 
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position to be placed in*; for, while painfully conscious 
it would be almost iinpossible to prevent her escape; 
he was also aware that it would be equally impossibl# 
to convince, his countrymen that he was not to blame 
if she ^ did. He thus lay off for nine days, waiting for 
her to put to sea, while she all the time lay moored to 
the wharf surrounded by sympathizing crowds," who 
wished her to escape. 

At length, on the 23d of November, when the •moon- 
light nights had ended, the Sumter prepared ^to leave. 
Signals which Palmer had arranged beforehand were 
at. once made from shore that she was under way, and 
steering to the northward. He immediately steamed in 
that direction, but found no 'Sumter. Probably, made 
aware of the course Palmer was pursuing, she doubled 
like a hare in the chase, and shot out to sea in the 
opposite direction. The next morning Palmer cruised 
in every direction, but the privateer was nowhere to be 
seen, while it was impossible to guess whither she had 
gone. 

The public were irritated at her escape, and great 
injustice was done Palmer for a time. The people were 
impatient and unreasonable, and the Government, if not 
equally so, was more or less influenced by the state of 
feeling, and nothing short /)f impossibilities would 
‘ satisfy either. Palmer was at once relieved from com- 
mand of the Iroquois; but subsequent investigation 
showed the injustice of the act, and that he had done 
all that a wise and eflicient officer could do. 

The next year he was given” hjs vessel again, and 
just after the passage of the batteries below New Or- 
leans, joined Farragut, and was sent by him up the 
river to demand the surrender of Baton Rouge. He 
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did so, but the mayor retumii% a pompous, ridiculous 
answer. Palmer said: “I wa'fe determined to submit to 
pp such nonsense, and accordingly weighed anchor and 
• steamed up almost abreast of the arsenal, landed a force, 
took possession of the arsenal, barracks and other ^public 
property of the United States, and hoisted over it oifr 
flag.” ‘ From this point he proceeded to Natchez and 
demanded its surrender, offering the same terms which 
had been granted to Baton Eouga But the authorities 
refused to receive the communication at the landing, 
which conduct. Palmer said, “ being rather more digni- 
fied than wise, I instantly seized the ferryboat, then cjp 
this side, occupied *in filling herself with coal, which I 
intended to secure also, and placing on board of her a 
force from this squadron of seamen and marines, and a 
couple of howitzers, under the command of Lieutenant 
Harmany of this ship, sent her across to the landing, 
with orders that if there were not some of the authori- 
ties to receive my communication, he was to land his 
force, march up to the town, which was about half a 
mile distant, with colors flying, and there cause the 
mayor to receive and read my letter. But when the 
party had reached the landing, they found two members 
of the common council, sent with an apology from the 
mayor, to receive n\y coijimunication. They begged 
that the force should not.be landed, as they intended ' 
to make no resistance, and seemed disposed to acquiesce 
in anything I demanded.” 

This settled the matter. The next month, June, 
hearing that earthwoykiJ were being thrown up at Grand 
Gulf, he sent down the Wissahickon and Itasca, under 
command of De Camp, who had commanded the Iro- 
quois in the passage of the forts below New Orleans, 
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to ascertain the fact. I'he latter found there a battery 
of rifled guns, and fi\e hundred artillerists to defend it. 
A sharp conflict ensued, in which one vessel was hullod 
twenty-five times, and the other seventeen. PaJmei* 
then , dropped down abreast of the town "with his 
squadron, which composed the advance division of 
Farragut’s fleet, and shelled the enemy out of it. ' 

In the passage of the batteries of Vicksburg this 
month, Palmer, in the Iroquois^ led the line. In* S2)eak- 
ing of it, he says, in the most business-like manner: 
“We so fought our way up, running close into the 
^ town, having a raking fire from the fort above, and a 
plunging fire from the batteries on the hill, together 
with broadsides from the cantion planted in the streets ; 
and, what is most strange, through all this heavy con- 
centrated fire, with the exception of cutting away both 
our mainstays, and some other immaterial damage to 
the rigging, we escaped without injury. One shell 
burst on board of us, scattering its fragments around, 
and yet no casualty occurred. 

“ We remained off the* upper battery until joined by 
the fiag-ship, when, following your motions, we anchored 
out of range. My men and officers behaved with the 
same coolness which, I learn, so distinguished them in 
the attack on the forts below. New rOrleans.” 

In speaking of the action, Farragut said ; “ No one 
behaved better than commander J. S. Palmer of the 
Iroquois.” 

When, in the following month, Farragut determined 
to drop down below Vicksburg, jand endeavor in his 
passage to destroy the ram Arkansas, which, coming out 
of the Yazoo, had boldly passed through the combined 
fleets, and anchored undey the batteries of the city. 
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Palmer was again selected tp lead the line in the Iro- 
quois. When under the concentrai>ed fire of the enemy, 
,.hi8 worn-out engines suddenly stopped, and for nearly half 
an hour hg lay helpless under it, and had it heen better 
directed, would probably have sent him to the bottom^. 
But bping wild, and hence comparatively harmless, it 
“ very soon gave him no concern.” The moment he could 
get his engines in working order again, he stood up for the 
batteries, thinking the flag-ship was above; but learn- 
ing that she had passed below in the darkness, he also 
dropped down and anchored beside her. The high 
estimation in which Parragut held Palmer may be ♦ 
inferred from the fact that the next spring, in March, 
when he resolved to run the terrible batteries of Port 
Hudson, Palmer commanded his ship, and stood on the 
poop-deck by his side in the awful conflict that fol- 
lowed. Fan-agut, in reporting it, said: “This ship moved 
up the river in. good style. Captain Palmer governing 
with excellent judgment her fire according to circum- 
stances, stopping when the sipoke became too dense to 
see, and re-opening whenever a fresh battery fired upon 
us; but we always silenced their batteries when we 
fired.” • . 

In 1864, Palmer was commodore, commanding at New 
Orleans. The next year he commanded the Western 
Gulf Blockading squadroh. While hpre, he captured 
and destroyed several blockade runners. Later in the 
season, he cooperated with Admiral Thatcher in the 
movements that resulted in the fall of Mobile. With 
the overthrow of this last stronghold of the rebellion, 
he returned north. To show the high estimation in 
which he was held by Admiral Thatcher, and the 
important aid he rendered him, we quote the following 
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highly complimentary letter of the latter to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy : ' 


United States FLia-Snip Stookdale, ) 
West Gulf Squadron, Mobile, Ala., May 8, 1865. f 

• Sir : The Department was informed by Commodore Palmer, under date 
of February 10, 1865, that he would avail himself of the permission^grantcd 
by it, to return north after the fall of Mobile ; and as he is now about to 
leave this squadron, I beg leave to say that he has rendered jjig most ef- 
ficient and untiring service throughout the attack upon the defenclis of the 
city, which has resulted so favorably to o(ir arms ; and I am indebted to 
him for the admirable , manner in which the vessels to be employed for this 
service were prepared under his supervision, previous to my arrival on the 
station, and I part with him with reluctance and regret. 

« * It was the belief of the enemy that it would be* impossible for our moni- 
tors and gunboats to cross the Blakely Biver bar, owing to the shallowness 
of the water ; but should we succeed in doing so, their hope rested in our 
entire destruction by the innumerable torpedoes with which they had filled 
the river, combined wfch their marsh batteries ; and they well knew that 
our success in overcoming these obstacles would be fatal to them ; but by 
great exertions night and day, under fire, we succeeded. 

Commodore Palmer commanded the first division, consisting of the 
monitors and Octorara, and successfully ascended the Blakely with them, 
coming down the Tensas, directly in front of the city ; the remainder of the 
gunboats, led by the flag-ship, convoying General Granger’s command, for 
the purpose of making a joint attack in flank and front. These movements 
having been anticipated by the enemy, led to the evacuation; and although 
Commodore Palmer did not have the satisfaction of bombarding the city, 
he bad placed himself in position to do so effectually, had not the rebels 
deprived him of the opportunity by flight. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

• U K. THATCHER, 

Acting Bear-AdmUhal^ OorrCdg West Oulf Squadron, 
Hon. Gideon Welles, 

Secretary of the Naty^ Washington^ D. 0. 

Notwitistanding the rank to vliich Admiral Palmer 
has attained, he may, in one respect, regard himself an 
unlucky man. Had fortune favored him in the commence- 
ment of the war, when he so faithfully blockaded the 
Sumter, and enabled him to datch her as she steanied out 
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of the harbor, he would ha^ve been promoted at once, 
and placed at the head of some of those expeditions in 
■^hich the leaders of them won such renown. From the 
bravery, resolution and ability of the man, Vy^e may be 
assured that he would have won a reputation second to 
none. 

* 

In 1866 he commanded the West India Squadron. 
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The hero of the first Monitor, and the first prisoner 
of war, was horn at Mount Pleasant, Dutchess County, 
March 12, 1818. He entered the navy in 1834, and 
was promoted to lieutenant in 1840. After nine years 
of service, he was ordered to the National Observatory 
,at "Washington, where he remained till the Mexican 
war, when he was transferred to the store-ship Southamp- 
ton, of the Pacific squadron. At the close of the war, 
he was made first lieutenant of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. t 

In April, 1861, when war was 'found to be inevi- 
table, he was sent by the Government as bearer of 
despatches to Captain Adams of the frigate Sabin^ 
commanding the fleet at Pefisacola. These despatches 
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he committed to memory arid then destroyed them. ‘ 
This fleet had been sent •to Fort Pickens with two 
companies of artillery, to reinforce it whenever orders 
were sent to do so. These despatches contained such 
orders, and were destroyed lest the rebels should get 
possession of them, and prevent them reaching their 
destination. Lieutenant Worden anived at Pensacola 
by way of Richmond and Montgomery on the 11th of 
the mohth. He here had an inteiwiew with General 
Bragg, and obtained fr6m him a permit to visit Captain 
Adams, stating in reply to an inten'ogation as to his 
object, that he had verbal communication from ^he 
Secretary of War 'to him. * Going on board he delivered* 
his message, and received a written reply in retuni, 
acknowledging the reception of the despatches, and 
stating that they should be carried out! 

Fort Pickens was reinforced by Captain Vogdes that 
night. In the meantime, Worden was on the cars, 
whirling north’. But when within five miles of Mont- 
gomery, five officers of the rebel army came in and 
aiTested him, and took him* to the Adjutant General. 
Montgomery was at that time the rebel capital, and a 
cabinet meeting was imn\ediately called to consult .on 
his case. He was finally remanded to the custody of 
the Deputy Marshal, in .whose rooms he remained a 
prisoner for two days, ,and was then placed in the* 
county jail. Worden boldly demanded the reason for 
his arrest and confinement, but could get no answer. 
He heard, however, it was because he had violated his 
word of honor, as well as Captain Adams, who, Bragg 
declared, had made an agreement with him, that no 
attempt either to reinforce or take the fort without 
previous notice, should be made by either party. It 
33 
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afterwards turned out, tliat Bragg had actually resolved 
to seize the fort the very ni^ht it was reinforced. 

Worden remained in prison for seven months, <v 
until the 13 th of November. He was well treated and 
allowed to pm’chase such provisions as he chose. A 
gi-eat many Southern officers who were formerly ac- 
quainted with him in the service visited him, and used 
every effort, but in vain, to obtain his release on parole. 
Until mail connection with the North was cut ofr he was 
allowed to wi’ite to his friends and receive letters* from 
them, but all exc'ept those from his family were opened 
aqd read before he was allowed to see them. After 
‘the fight at Santa Bosa Island, Major Vogdes and 
twenty-two of Wilson’s men were placed in prison with 
him. 

His confinement during the hot summer months 
broke down his health, and on the 13 th of November, 
Quariermaster Calhoun informed him that he was re- 
leased on parole, and ordered to report’ himself to the 
Adjutant General at Eichmond. Having given his word 
not to divulge anything which he might learn on his 
journey to the disadvantage of the Confederacy, he next 
morning set out for Eichmond, where he arrived on Sun- 
day evening the seventeenth. After an interview with 
the Adjutant General and Acting^ Secretary of War, 
•• Benjamin, he was sent to Norfolk and exchanged. 

His health w^ so much impaired, that he was com- 
pelled to remain in New York till the next February, 
to recruit. 

The following month, March, *ie was placed in com- 
mand of Ericsson’s Monitor, and ordered to proceed to 
Hampton Eoads. He arrived there on the evening of 
the eighth, and immediately went out to the protection of 
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tlie Minnesota, lying hard agif>und just below Newport 
News. 

Worden found a terrible state of things on his 

ai’rival. The iron-clad Merrimac had come out that 

• 0 

•very day, and sent two of our vessels to the bottom. 
The most intense excitement prevailed, and all wondefed 
what* the morning would bring forth. Lieutenant Moms, 
in temporary command of the Cumberland, had fought 
his ship bravely, but his terrific broadsides had no effect 
on the ijionster, and sfie kept on her way shaking the 
heavy shot like peas from her mailed sides, and struck 
the frigate with a fore,© that careened her far over, ^nd 
stove a hole in her side as big as a hogshead. Deliver- 
ing a broadside as she backed off, she came on again, 
striking her amidships. She then lay off and deliber- 
ately hurled the shells from her 100-pound Armstrong 
guns into the sinking ship. These monstrous missiles 
of death tore through the wooden sides of the Cumber- 
land with a destructive power that was awful to wit- 
ness. Guns went spinning over the deck — great masses 
of splintered timbers flew about like straws in a gale, 
while dismembered, mangled bodies lay strewed over the 
gory deck. But Morris,, aided by Lieutenants Daven- 
port, Selfridge, and other subordinate officers, disdained 
to surrender, and poured in the heavy broadsides with 
a rapidity and power that would have sent any wooden* 
vessel that ever floated to the bottom. But they made 
no impression apparently on this mailed monster. To 
the report that the ship was sinking, these noble officers 
replied only with ^efeer broadsides. They determined 
that the flag above them should never be struck, and 
like Paul Jones, when told that his vessel was on fire 
and sinking, replied : “If, we can do no better, we will 
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sink alongside,” they tod resolved to fight on, while i 
gun could be fired, aijd then go down with their colors 
proudly flying. At length the waters rushed through 
the pprt-holes, as the noble frigate slowly settled over 
them. , Still not a man faltered, and the pivot‘-guns orf 
deck gave a last shot as with a sudden lurch the vessel 
went to the bottom, carrying her dead and wofinded 
Avith her. 

* 1 

Some attempted to escape by swimming, and 'many 
Avere picked up by a propeller, but nearly a hundred of 
the gallant crew Avent to the bottom Avith her, and 
, among them the Chaplain. ^ 

The Avork of destruction had been completed in 
forty-fivp minutes, and then the Merrimac turned to the 
Congress, AAdiich,^ seeing the fate of the Cumberland, 
hoisted sail and endeavored to escape, but got liopelcssly 
aground. The Merrimac now steamed to Avithin about 
a hundred yards, and then lay to and deliberately raked 
the frigate fi’om stem to stem Avith h^r enonnous shells. 
The carnage Avas awful. The rebel steamers JaraestoAm 
and Yorktown also came up and poured in their fire, 
and soon the decks of the Congress presented a ghastly 
spectacle. Added to all, she- Avas set on fire in three 
places, and the flames, fanned by a brisk Avind, soon 
roared along her decks. Out, of feelings of humanity to 
the Avounded, who would be roasted alive in the burning 
ship, the colors were hauled doAvn. But while a boat 
was comuig to take off the prisoners, some sharpshooters 
on shore kept up their fire, which so incensed the com- 
mander of the Merrimac, that he ordered another broad- 
side to be poured into the surrendered vessel, Avhich 
caused great slaughter. 

LeaAring the Congress t^ consume aAvay until her 
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magazine was readied, tlie Mertimac now turned to the 
Minnesota and Lawrence, bcfth of which had unaccount- 
jjbly got agi’ound. That all these vessels should get 
* aground, and thus become helpless targets for the 
enemy, is certainly very strange. 

As the Menimac approached the Minnesota, she 
received one of the broadsides of the latter, and fired in 
tura, but she could not get within a mile, and fearing 
to geh a^xiund in the dai’k she retired to her anchorage, 
behind Cfaney Island, fo wait till moniing before com- 
pleting her work of destruction. • 

This was the state gf things at the time of Worden’s 
arrival. The Monitor Avas*a small vessel, mounting only* 
two guns in her revolving turret, and wholly untried in 
combat. Those who hailed her arrival as a 'saviour, 
were confounded at her insignificant* appearance. It 
required a great deal of feith to believe she could cope 
with a vessel that had just destroyed two frigates. 

It was a sa’d Saturday night — Fortress Monroe was 
thronged with fugitives — the heavens were aflame with 
the burning Congress, which* at last exploded with the 
sound of thunder — the Memmac was apparently unin- 
jured, and, “ What wiU tjie Sabbath morning bring ? ” 
was the mournful question that trembled on every lip. 

Worden lay all night alongside of the Minnesota, in 
case a nocturnal attack should be attempted. • 

The morning broke bright and beaiAifiil — not a cloud 
obscured the sky, and every glass was turned in the 
direction from which the Memmac was expected to 
come. Soon she was seen approaching, accompanied by 
•her consorts of the*day before. The Minnesota at once 
beat to quarters. Worden ordered the iron hatches to 
be closed, the dead light covers put on, and the little 
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Monitor put in perfect fighting trim, while he and some 
of his officers stood on, the tbp of the turret and watched 
the movements of the approaching vessels. These were 
followed by steamers filled with gentlemen and ladies 
from Norfolk, who were coming out to see the browning 
victory. As the Merrimac approached the Minnesota, 
Worden steamed out and ran boldly down to mefet her. 
The enemy seemed non-plussed at the bold approach 
of what seemed scarcely big enough to be a New* York 
ferryboat. It looked more like a raft with a rpund tub 
upon it nine feet high, and twenty feet in diameter. 
The commander of the Minnesota watched her progress 
with the deepest anxiety, for on the success of this new, 
untried experiment rested the ‘salvation of his ship. To 
his astonishment, he saw Worden lay her right alongside 
of the Merrimac, where she looked like a fiy beside an 
ox. But small as she was, her guns threw shot weigh- 
ing a hundred and seventy pounds, and the first that 
struck the Merrimac woke her commander up to a sense 
of the danger that menaced him, and he opened a whole 
broadside on the tiny structure ; heavy enough, one would 
think, to blow her out of the water. But the turret was 
the only thing to fire at, and most of the shot fiew 
harmlessly over her, while those that did strike the 
turret, glanced off. It was, a marvellous spectacle — 
that little thing holding at bay and worrying such a 
monster. 

The Merrimac, finding that she could do nothing 
with her pertinacious little adversary, turned her at- 
tention once more to the Minnesota, and steaming 
towards her, received a broadside from the latter, which, 
as Van Brunt, her commander, said, “would have blown 
out of the water any timbepbuilt ship in the world.” 
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The heavy shot, however, rattfed harmlessly against the ' 
sides of the Merrimac, whdn sh^ in turn, sent a rifled 
. shell into the Minnesota, which tpre through the chief 
engineer’s state-room, the engineers’ mess;room^ amid- 
•ships, and bursting in the boatswain’s room, knocked 
four rooms into one in its headlong passage, and set the 
vessel on fire. A second exploded the boiler of the tug 
Dragon alongside, causing for a while, gi*eat alarm. But 
all this’ time, Worden in his “ cheese-tub,” as the rebels 
called hpr, was crowding all steam to overtake his pow- 
erful adversary, and by the time the Tatter had fired his 
third shell was again .between the two vessels, coveijng 
with amazing audacity tfie Minnesota. Exasperated at 
her inability either to shake off her puny antagonist or 
cripple her, the Merrimac now determined to run into 
and over her, and sink her by mere weight — ^and turning, 
ran full speed upon her. She struck the little Monitor 
with tremendous force, and her bow passed over the 
deck. But at that dose range Worden planted one of 
his heavy shot square on the iron roof, with such resist- 
less force that it went clebn through. The monster 

• backed off with a shudder, and then, enraged at the 
invulnerability of her antagonist, concentrated her enjtire 
fire on the turret. Worden was stationed at. the pilot- 
house, while Greep mapaged the guns, and Stimers 
turned the turret. The two vessels at times almost? 
touched, and the explosion of their ’monster guns at 
this short range was most terrific. Titaniq hammers 
seemed incessantly falling on their iron armor — so fierce 
and fast flew the shot! One shot struck the turret with 

• such force that it knocked down Lieutenant Stimers and 
two men. Another struck the pilot-house, breaking in 
two an iron log a foot thick It hit just outside of where 
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Worden had his eye, knocking him senseless, while the 
small particles of iron .driven off hy the concussion, flew 
into his eyes, completely blinding him for the timo 
being. , But, it was soon evident that the Merrimac was 
getting^ the worst of it. Worden had found his way* 
info her vitals, and would soon send her to the bottom, 
and so she wheeled out of the conflict and undcSr the 
convoy of two tugs, limped away to her moorings. The 
Monitor followed her a short distance, but Worden having 
received orders to act strictly on the defensive^ and not 
leave the fleet, he‘ soon ceased to follow his thoroughly 
humbled antagonist. 

Lieutenant Wise, who had watched the conflict from 
the shore, now Jumped into a boat and rowed off to the 
Monitor. As he descended through the “ man hole ” to 
the cabin below, everything was as calm and quiet as 
though nothing extraordinary had happened. One 
officer stood by the mirror, leisurely combing his hair, 
another was washing some blood from^ his hands, while 
the gallant commander lay on a settee with his eyes 
bandaged, but giving no sign of the excrutiating pain 
that racked him. The first words he utteled on recover- ■ 
ing/rom the stunning effect of the shot was ; 

“ Have I saved the Minnesota ? ” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ and, whipped the Merrimac.” 

' “ Then,” said he, “ I don’t*- care what becomes of 

me.” 

He had saved mwe than the Minnesota — ^how much 
that more was, one shudders to contemplate. It is a 
wonder — ^when we remember how the iron-clads after- 
wards suffered before Charleston — that the turret did 
not get jammed so that it would not revolve ; or one, 
at least, of the two cannon, .did not have its muzzle 
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broken off under the close* and awful cannonade to' 
whicli slie was exposed. * , 

Some will call it a wonderful piece of luck, while 
the ’devout man will see in it a remarkable int^erence 
•of Providence in onr behalf. Never was a government 
so warned as ours had been of this very catastroj^e, 
and ilever did one show such apathy under it. 

Lieutenant Worden was now laid up for some time ; • 
but Rs soon as he was able, he acjain asked for active 
service, and being promoted to commander, was placed 
ill command of the Montauk, attached to the South 
Atlantic Blockading* Squadron. In January, 186 ^^ 
Dupont sent him down to operate up the great 
Ogeecliee Biver ; to capture, if he could, the fort at Gen- 
esis Point, and destroy the Nashville that lay under 
its protection. With four other vessels, he for nearly 
four hours bombarded the fort, and withdrew only 
after his ammijnition was expended — very little damage, 
however, was doije on either side. A few days after he 
renewed the attack with like results — though his vessel 
was hit forty-six times. 

The last o’f this month, having ascertained that the 
Nashville had got agi*ou»d just ^ above Fort McAllister, 
he steamed up, and though under a tremendous can- 
nonade from the latter, set her on fire with his shells, 
completely destroying her. ^ * 

In the attack of the iron-clads on Sumter the follow- 
ing April, he carried his ship into action with his ushal 
gallantry, and retired only on the signal of Dupont 
He was hit fourteen times, and though no one had had 
greater experience than he in the power of iron-clads, 
he said that if the attack had been continued, it would 
have .ended in disaster. , 
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Worden was afterwards detached from this ship — 
his health having failc;^! him, and he was engaged. in 
no other important action during the war. 

He now on duty on the coast of South Americk 
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Admiral Bell is a native of North Carolina, from 
which State he entered the navy the 4th of August, 
1823. His early cruises differed little from those of 
other young officers. He was. distinguished for devo- 
tion to his profession, and steadily rose in it till, at the 
breaking out of the war, he ranked as captain. 

In 1855, he commanded the frigate San Jacinto, 
then attache.d to the East India Squadron, under Com- 
modore Armstrong. While on this station, nne of the 
ship’s boats returning one day from the shore — ^whither 
•it had been sent-^was fired upon by the Barrier forts 
in Canton River. The Commodore was inclined to 
negotiate on the matter, but Captain Bell and Captain 
(since Admiral) Foote, were aroused at this insult to 
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the American flag and urged the former so vehemently 
to avenge it on the spoi;. that' he finally consented to let 
these gallant officers do it in their own way. They at 
once maimed .their boats and pulled for the forts. The 
latter opened fire as they approached; but the ‘rowers 
bent steadily to their oars until they were beached near 
the hostile works. Bell and Foote then formed their Inen, 
•and leading them in person, rushed t 9 the assault with 
such fury, that the Chinese, terror-stricken, left their 
guns and fled in every direction. Captain Bell then 
laid the trains and 'fired them with his own hand, blow- 
ing . the forts into fragments., He thus taught the 
Chinese that it was a dangerous thing to touch the 
American^ flag where his ship flo^ated. 

Although Captain Bell was a Southerner by birth, 
and married a Southern woman, and one connected with 
the leading families and secessionists of Virginia, he 
never wavered a moment in his duty, ^ndeed, it can 
scarcely be said it got so far as a question of mere duty 
with him. Intensely loyal, his whole soul was aroused 
at the. rebellious attitude of the South. The first guu 
fired at the old flag at Sumter, stirred his blood as did 
the hostile shot aimed alj it in Canton Biver. When his 
native State seceded and joined the Southern Confeder- 
acy, he wrote to Washington* requesting to have his 
Aame registered as coming from’ the loyal State of New 
York, as he was unwilling to appear in any way as 
belonging to a secession State. 

In 1861, Captain Bell was emj^loyed in the respon- 
sible duty of fitting out and arming the nondescript 
vessels that the agent of the Navy Depai*tment was 
buying to be used in blockade duty. 

When Farragut took connjaand of the West .Gulf 
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Blockading Squadron, Captafn Bell was appointed liis 
fleet captain, and took part in ,all the operatioils' that 
•led to the fall of New Orleans. 

The month previous to the passage o£ the /orts, he 

* ran up* to inspect the cable that stretched across the 
river, and the batteries. This bold movement drew a 
furious Are from the forts, but Bell coolly flnished 
his rcconnoissance. Some time after, Farragut wanted to* 
get *a peep^ at them l^imself, and so Bell took him up. 
He ??teained up in broad midday, and could see through 
his glass the /forts thronged with o&cers watching his 
movements. Bu|i to obtain a fairer view. Bell and Fan;- 
ragut mounted the rigging, and getting astride the cross- 
trees, began to take observations. In a few moments a 
puff of white smoke was seen to issije from Fort Jack- 
son, and before it had melted into the air a 100-pound 
rifle shell came screeching towards them, striking the 
water about one hundi-ed yards ahead of the vessel. 
After a short interval there came another puff of smoke, 
and another monster shot ^shrieked overhead, passing 
only fifty feet above Farragut and Bell. This was get- 

* ting rather too close, for Bell had the Admiral with 
him, and “Back her” tame fvom aloft. The vessel 
drifted down two or three ship’s lengths, when a third 
shell struck and bui’st on the very spot they had just 
left. In a few minutes,* Bell steame^ ahead again into 
the fire, when a 100-pound shell came like a sudden 
ffust of wind between the smoke-stack and laainmasf — 
its windage actually^ rocking one of the boats hanging 
.to the vessel’s side* 

When everything was ready for the squadron to 
advance, it was necessary, as a preparatory step, to cut 
the cable, which was stsung across the river on hulks 
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below the forta This daring and difficult enterprise 
was' entrusted to Captain feeU. It was a dark night, 
when^ taking the Pinola and Itasca gunboats, he steamed 
up to iihe barrier. Petards had been brought from the 
north, which were to be thrown aboard one of the hulks* 
and discharged by electric wires from one of the gun- 
boats — this part of the plan failed, owing to the heavy 
gale that was blowing. 

As Bel] steamed past the lipe of mortar schooners 
Porter opened fire ; and, canopied by blazing shells, 'arch- 
ing the sky overKiead, the boats ran boldly up to the 
.cable, and commenced the woyk of destruction. Sledges 
and chisels were soon busy sundering the chain ; 
the anchors of the hulks were slipped, and the work 
went steadily on. , But, in the meantime, they had been 
discovered ; a rocket from one of the forts shot into the 
air, and then both opened a tremendous fire. The gal- 
lant men, however, paid no heed to it till their task was 
accomplished. 

It is said that Farragut threw his arms around Bell 

O I 

in delight, when he once more stepped safely on board 
his vessel. 

-In the final passage, Bell fed the second division in 
the Sciota. His vessel set fire to two steamers in her 
passage, and captured a third: She was the fourth in 
the attack and capture of the 'forts at the city of New 
Orleans on the 25th, and the third in passing up in 
front of the city. 

The victory having been won, he, on the 26th, hauled 
down his pennant, and repaired on board the Hartford 
to resume his duties as fleet captain. He gave Captain 
Donaldson of the ship, and his officers and crew great 
praise for their conduct while rpassing the forts. 
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It is well known what an excitement followed the 
pulling down of the American, flag from the fcilstom- 
.house, after it had been raised there by order of Fai*- 
ragtit. The New Orleans papers praised thp daring 
act, and Mumford, who had committed it, was regarded 
as a hero. As the surging multitude gazed on the rebel 
flag flying in its place, they declared that the man who 
attempted to hauj it down should die. Knowing that* 
some action would be taken in the matter, the crowd 
assembled in large numbers in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the custom-house; and angry, savage faces 
scowled out from the tprbulent mass, and oaths, »an^ 
threats of vengeance filled all the air. In the midst of 
this excitement, BeU landed on the levee \vith two 
officers and a handful of marines, apd took his course 
for the cUstom-housa The mob opened as he advanced, 
but closed up behind him, cursing him and his little 
band, and swearing that the moment a head appeared 
above the roof .of the custom-house, a bullet would 
pierce it. But* Bell, unmoved and erect, and like Abdiel 
amid the rebel angels, passed 

“ Long' way tlirougli lic^tile scorn, wliich ho sustained, 

Superior, nor of violence feared aught.” 

Beaching the custom*house, he demanded the keys. 
They were given him ; T3ut every onp refused to show 
him the way to the roof. He then stationed his little 
band in front of the building, and taking Dne of liis 
officers and his coxswain, groped his way along the 
passage, and finally mounted to the roof. In the mean- 
whUe, the excited multitude below watched the roof 
of the building, to see if he dared to show his head 
above it. As it appeared above the opening a deep 
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niurmiir of vengeance roUecl through the streets. Slowly, 
and 'v^ith . a dignified ^carriage, as became his solemn 
task, Bell rose to view, and his tall, commanding form, 
stood i^j fulbrelief against the sky. With no theafaical 
displayTT-not even deigning a glance to the ‘excited* 
multitude below, thirsting for his blood — without haste, 
but calmly and slowly, he, with his own hands, lor^ered 
* the rebel flag in sight of all, and hoisted the stars and 
stripes in its place. All exjiected to see a bullet pierce 
him, but the calm, dignified, fearless bearing of the 
man ; the sublimity of the scene as he stood there 
i^encilled against the sky, overawed the angry passions 
of the mob, and breathless silence fell upon it. Here 
there wqs no excitement of the combat ; no clangor of 
trumpets, or shouts of men to brace up the nerves and 
stimulate to daring deeds; nothing but love for the 
deal* old flag, and of the honor of his country. Noth- 
ing could exceed the moral grandeur of the act — it would 
make a subject for a great pictmu '^'he national ships 
at the levee, with their guns bearing on the city ; the 
heavuig, turbulent mass blocking all the streets; the 
little band of marines, with firm-set iront, standing, 
across the door- way ; ,Jthe tall, erect form of Bell pic- 
tured against the sky from the top of the custom-house, 
as he slowly sends the natioRal colors up the flagstaff, 
form a group of objects from which some artist wiU yet 
give us a great historical painting. 

Wheir Bell descended again to the street, he quietly 
locked the door behind him, and putting the key in his 
pocket, placed himself at the head^of his marines and 
marched back to his ship. 

When, in the June following, Fan’agut ran the bat- 
teries of Vicksburg, Bell stoQd on the poop by his side, 
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to direct the movements of ttie fleet, but the darkness 
and smoko soon shut the ^easel^ from his sight, and he 
»could tell where they were only by the thunder of 
thefr broadsides, or their blaze as it illumine’d the 
gloom, ‘and so gave his attention to looking ^up the 
batteries of the enemy, and pointing them out to 'the 
o£S.cers in charge of the guns, and directing where to fire. 

After the fall^of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, Far- 
ragirt, accepting a respite tendered him by the Govern- 
ment, tiime’d over to Admiral Porter the entire control 
of the western waters above New 'Orleans, and Bell, 
who had been niadet Commodore, was placed in com- 
mand of the squadron during his absence. 

His duties were norw of the most arduous kind, 
though connected with no important movement in which 
he was * personally engaged. His blockading fleet 
stretched with intervals from Mobile to Galveston. 
After dark, he always kept his ships on the move, so 
that blockade rupners never knew where to find them. 
While off Galveston, he had the misfortune- to lose the 
Hatteras — Blake commanding — ^which was sunk l)y the 
Alabama. He heard the cannonading, and saw the 
flashes of th^ combat, and hurried off in the Brooklyn 
in the direction from whence they came ; but could find 
no traces of either, vessel until next morning when he 
saw the masts of the ‘Hatteras standing out of th^ 
water, telling him of her fate. 

He detailed a pdrtion of his force to. coopeiiite 
with Banks in his movements against Brownsville, 
Brazos, Aranzas, §nd Cabello Passes. Commander J. 
H. Strong had charge of it, and received the thanks 
of Banks, and the commendations of the Govern- 
ment^ for the skill, abi^ty, and energy with which 

34 
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' lie performed his part in iSie expeditions. In storm and 
calmj .under vexations, delays, and countless embarrass- 
ments, he executed eveiy task imposed on him. 

Oh Farragut’s return to take command of ^he squad- 
ron, previous to the attack on the defences of 'Mobile,. 
Beil was ordered north to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
Here his incessant labors, joined to the exposur^es on 
the Mississippi and off the coast, completely broke him 
down, and, for a while, his friends feared he had made 
his last cruise. But his health ' rallied in the bracing 
air of the Highlands at Newburg, and he gradually 
recovered his strength. 

* With the old battered Hatrtford fbr his flagship, he 
now commands the Asiatic Squadron in the China seas, 
as Rear-Admiral, 

Admiral Bell 'is a man of dignified deportment, 
frank, genial, unassuming manners, and a kind, noble 
heart. A better officer, a more gallant man, or one 
more beloved by all who serve under him, never trod 
the deck of .a battle ship. 

Between him and Farragut there exists the warmest 
affection and esteem. 
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Melancmioipt Sairm was born in New York* city, 
May 24th, 181,0. His father, Fauquier Smith, was from 
Long Island, and his molher, Cornelia Jones, daughter 
of Dr. Gardiner Jones, from New York city. His father 
served as colonel id the Var of 1812, and commanded, 
a fort at the battle of Plattsb’urg. Sidney Smith, Captain 
in the United States Navy, and his uncle, was in the 
naval battle that took place on Lake Champlain, at the 
same time, under McDonough. His grandfather, Hon. 
Melancthon Smith,* was one of the most prominent 
political debaters of the day, and in 17'7'7, was the first 
Sheriff of Dutchess County. In 1788, he represented 
this county in the conveftition which met at Pough- 
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* keepsie, to take into consideration the Constitution of 
the IJnited States, which had been prepared the year 
before in Philadelphia. He was one of the most proini* 
nent debaters in thq,t convention, and chief antagonist 
of Ale: 5 ^ander Hamilton. 

The subject of the present sketch, having received 
an academic education, entered the navy March 1st, 
1826. 

* • 

His first service was on board the frigate Brandy- 
wine, from which he was transferred to the sloop-of-war 
Vincennes. In ISSO, he was sent to the naval school 
of New York ; but the next year* ordered to the frigate 
Potomac, in which he served but little over a month, 
when h€i was ordered to the Navy Yard of Brooklyn. 
In 1832 he received his warrant as passed midshipman, 
and joined the sloop-of-war St. Louis ; but in the follow- 
ing winter was detached from her and sent to the Navy 
Yard at Pensacola. The following yeaj*, however, he 
was ordered to the schooner Porpoise, and then to the 
sloop Vandalia, in which he served till 1837. The next 
year he was, for a short time, on duty in the Navy Yard 
at New York, from which he was transferred, in 1836, ‘ 
to <ihe sloop-of-war Natchez, in which he ^rved as sail- 
ing master. The same year he received his warrant as 
master in the navy, and the • folloMung year was pro- 
moted to lieutenant, in which fcapacity he served in the 
sloop Vandalia, tiU 1838. In 1839, he was attached to 
the steamer Poinsett, and a part of the time commanded 
0 , fort, and a twenty-oared barge on the Miami River, 
Florida. . 

The neJtt year he was stationed in the Navy Yard at 
New York; but from 1841 to 1843, served on board 
the Fairfield and Preble, whnn he was ordered to the 
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store-ship Eiie. He remained here a year, and during 
the following year was, part o&the time, on th*e*Van- 
edalia and Colonel Harney, andf a part of th§ time 
executive officer of the Pensacolq Navy Yar^ From 
* 1848 to 1855 he served, first on the frigate Constitution, 
and then on the Potomac, as executive officer. Being 
pronfoted to commander in 1855, he was detached from 
the latter vessel, and two years after ordered on special * 
duty as light-house inspector; which position he held 
until just before the breaking out of the rebellion. In 
May, 1861, he was ordered to the Gulf* Blockading 
Squadron, and ,in the , following September mm-^ed 
against Ship * Island with the steamer Massachusetts, 
when the rebels fired tlie barracks, destroyed ihe light- 
house lantern, and escaped to the i^ainland. He had 
an angagement also with some Confederate steamers, but 
his first serious action was in the passage of the forts 
below New Orleans. He commanded the steamer Mis 
sissippi in this terrific encounter, and received ten shots 
eight going clean through the vessel, wounding six of 
her crew. Seeing the ram Manassas, he signalled for 
‘permission to attack her. Farragut granting it, he 
boldly made for her. Tlfe ram advancing to the contest, 
struck the steamer, inflicting a severe danutge below 
the water line. The monster in return received a ter- 
rific broadside from the*heAvy guns pf the Mississippi, 
which carried away ^ her smoke-stack, and crashed 
through her mailed sides with such awful pbwer, that 
the crew ran her ashore and fled in affright. Smith 
immediately boarded her, but finding his machinery so 
disabled that he could not take her in tow, and a 
steartfer on fire drifting down on him, he recalled his 
boats .after setting her oa fire. He then riddled her 
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with shot, when she swung^ loose from the bank, and 
drifting below the forts, blew up with a tremendous 
explosion. He afterwards passed up the river, and en • 
gaged, \Yith other vessels, the batteries above. 

.His 'next important engagement, was in the temble* 
passage of Port Hudson, in which he lost his ship. A 
full account of this, together with a description 6f his 
gallant bearing on the occasion, are given in th^ sketch 
of Farragut. Nothin’g could test his great, qualities as 
a commander, more than the trying position in w‘hich 
he found himself here, when his vessel grounded in 
twe'nty-three feet of water, right under, the concentrated 
fire of the hostile batteries. When, after the most 
desperate efforts, it became evident that she could not 
be made to float again, and the rebel shells were buret- 
ing in and around her, the cool manner in wllich, ivith 
lighted cigar, he removed his crew to the boats, and 
then set fire to her, showed that no danger or adversity 
could shake his steady nerves. He ‘felt keenly, how- 
ever, the loss of his nobl? vessel. A Inan loves the 
good^teed which has once earned him right gallantly 
and safely through a deadly struggle ; but a sailor has ' 
a still warmer affection«for his ‘ship, whose heavy broad- 
sides have spoken at his command, and which has borne 
.his flag triumphantly through a great combat. No 
wonder then his .heart wafe filled with sadness, when 
h^ saw his noble vessel perish , before hi^ eyes. The 
manner oT her death, too, appealed strongly to his 
sympathies. When relieved froip the weight of her 
crew, she again floated, and swinging slowly down 
stream, brought her other broadside to bear. Her guns,' 
heated by the raging flames, soon began to go ‘off, as 
if still remembering her old eommander, and thundered 
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away in stern response to the rebel batteries. A pyrainicf 
of ;flame, she towered grandly through* the gloonf, and 
^drifting with the current, moved .majestically past him. 
He watched her blazing form lighting up the bosom 
of the stream, the banks, and the murky heav,ens, till 
Prophet’s Island shut her from view. A few minutes 
more’ lie could trace her course by the illumination 
iiiade by her burping hull, and then came a deafening * 
sxplbsion that shook the shores, followed by utter dark- 
aess,’ that told him that his noble ship was sleeping 
beneath the waters of the mijrhty river whose name she 
bore. 

* 

He was afterwards given the command of the Monon- 
gahela, and joined in thb attack on Port Huclson, from 
the 1st to the 20th of June. In January, he was on a 
court of inquiry, to investigate the “ Galveston matter,” 
relating to the failure to capture the Harriet Lane. He 
was afterwardp transferred east, to the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. Here, in the Onondaga, he was 
on picket duty for some time, and cooperated with 
General Butler in the movement of troops at Putch 
' Gap and Deej) Bottom. But the ram Albemarle in the 
Sounds of North Carolina serioufdy threatening, the exist- 
ence of our squadron there, Lee sent him down to look 
after her. The ram, having previously sunk the South- 
field, now came out agffin •to renew ^ her attack, when 
Smith, with his little squadron, boldly .-nIvnTicpfl to 
meet her. 

The following 18*108 account of the engagement : 

• “The ram Albemarle, steamer Cotton-Plant, with 
troops, and the armed steamer Bombshell, laden with 
provisions and coal, came out of Roanoke River to-day 
at two o’clock, P. M., and,* after being tolled ten miles 
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down the sound by the picket force left to guard the 
entrauee o/ the river, ^he Mattabesett, Wyalusing, Sas- 
sacus, and Whitehead, got under way and stood up ' toi 
engage them,; the smaller boats falling into posi+.im» in 
accordance with the enclosed programme. 

The engagement commenced at '4.40, by the ram 
firing the first gun, which destroyed the Mattabfisett’s 
launch and wounded several men. The second shot cut 
away some of the standing and running rigging. * At 
4.45, the Bombshell surrendered to the Mattabesett,* and 
was ordered to fall in our wake ; at 4.50, fired a broad- 
side; into the rain at a distance^of one hundred and fifty 
yards ; at 5.50, the Sassacus delivered her fire in passing 
and then rammed his stem, pouring in a broadside at 
the same time. The Sassacus was seen soon afterwards 
enveloped with steam, when she hauled off, fevidently 
disabled. The colors of the ram at this moment came 
clown, and it was some time before it w;is ascertained 
whether he had surrendered, or they had been shot 
away. During the contact, it was, of course, impossible 
for tl^ other vessels to fire; but when the Sassacus 
became disengaged, and resumed her firing, the engage- 
ment becaiue general; tjie smaller vessels finng so rapid- 
ly, that it was dangerous for the larger ones to approach ; 
and they appeared also to be ignorant of all signals, as 
they answered without obeying ‘them. The engagement 
continued untd about 7.30, when, it becoming dark, the 
Colnmodore Hull and Ceres were then sent ahead to 
keep the ram in sight, and to remain* on picket duty off 
the mouth of the Koanoke Kiver, i£ he succeeded in. 
entering it; the Mattabesett, Wyalusing, Miami, and 
Whitehead, coming to anchor in the sound, two miles 
^and a half below. Eight torpedoes had been fun^shed 
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by the army, and an attempt was made last night to 
place them in the mouth of the viver; the enti’ance’ being 
Watched, it was found impracticable. Another effort 
wafe made to-day at two o’clock^ p. m., \vhen the ram 
was d?scovcred two miles above, on his way oijt. Dur- 
ing the engagement, a seine was laid out across* the 
ram’s bow, iu obedience to orders, to try and foul his 
propeller, but he passed over it without injury. A* 
torpedo was rigged out from the bow of the Miami, and 
she'wjis ordered to go ahead and attempt to explode it, 
but, from some cause yet unexplained, it was not done. 
She ran up, however, sheered off, and delivereth her 
broadside, add continued to fire at him rapidly. The 
injuries sustained by the ram are thought ^o be con- 
siderable, but his motive-power is evidently uninjured. 
His boflts were knocked oft* from the decks, and his 
stack riddled, and it is also believed that one of his 
guns was dipbled. The ram is certainly veiy formi- 
dable. He is fg,st for that class of vessel, making from 
six to seven .knots, turns quickly, and is aimed with 
heavy guns, as is proved *by the 100-pounder Brooks 
projectile thjft entered and lodged in the Mattabesett, 
and 100-pouhder Whitworth sh^t received by the Wya- 
lusing, while the shot fired at him were seen to strike 
fire upon the casemates and hull, flying upwards and 
falling into the water witliout having had any percep- 
tible effect upon the vessel. I had* tried the effect of 
ramming (as suggeste’d by the Department), in the Case 
of the Sassacus, and was deterred from repeating the 
experiment by thp ihjuiy she had sustained, and a sig- 
nal from the Wyalusing.that she was sinking, which, ft* 
the latter had been correct, (and I was not infonned to 
the pontrary, until after, the vessels came to anchor,) 
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would have left too small a force of efficient vessels to 
keep the cpntroh of the, sound, which I now hold, and 
shall be able to maintain against any rebel force tliiit 
they will be ajsle to organize at this point, when present 
damages/are repaired. I am convinced that side- wheel 
steamers cannot be laid alongside df the Albemarle, 
without totally disabling their wheels, which is* the 
•reason for not adopting the suggestion contained in your 
order to me of tlie 23d instant. It is reported that “the 
rebel barges with troops were at the mouth, of ‘the 
Croatan Kiver, ready to come out, and a steamer was 
seen .in that direction : but in regard to the first I have 
no positive information.” ' 

Lieutenant Commander Koc, of the Sassacus, also 
struck the ram, and- gives the following account of the 
collision : 

“As the Mattabesett had passed around the stern 
of the ram, and was heading down the soijnd again, the 
ram had turned partially round with g, port-helm, and 
now lay broadside to me. As the Sassacus had been 
di’awm^off some little distance by her operations and 
capture of the Bombshell, she had a gooU distance to 
get headw9.y ; and, seeiijg the favorable moment before 
me, I ordered full steam and open throttle, and laid the 
ship fair for the broadside of the ram* to run her down. 
The Sassacus struck her faidy jtist abaft her starboard 
beam in the position of the rear of the house or case- 
mate, with a speed of nine to ten knots, making twenty- 
two revolutions with thirty pounds of steam. As I 
struck, she sent a 100-pounder rifle phot through and, 
through, from starboard bow to port-side, on the berth- 
deck. 

“The collision was pretlgr heavy, and the, ram 
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careened a good deal — so much so that the watet* 
washed over her deck forward, and aft th^ caseinate. 
•At one time I thought she was. going down; I kept 
the ‘engine going, pushing, as I hoped,, deeper and 
deeper ‘into her, and also hoping it might he' possible 
for some one of ’tlie boats to get up on the opposite 
side Of me, and perhaps enable us to sink her, or at 
least to get well on to her on all sides ; I retained this • 
position full ten minutes, throwing grepades down her 
deck-hatch, and trying in vain to get powder into her 
smoke-stack, and receiving volleys Of musketry, when 
the stern of the ram began to go round, 'and her brpad- 
side-port beartng on our starboard bow, when the ram 
fired and sent a lOO-poimder Brooks rifle shot through 
the starboard side on the berth-deok, passing through 
the empty bunkers into the starboard boiler, clean 
through it fore and aft, and finally lodging in the ward- 
room. In a jnoment the steam filled every portion of 
the ship, from tlje hurricane-deck to the fire-rooms, kill- 
ing some, stifling some, and rendering all movement for 
a time impossible. When ‘the steam cleared aw^ so I 
could look around me, I saw my antagonist was away 
from me, an(f steaming off. In J;he meantime .the engine 
was going, as no one could do anything below, some 
sixteen men being scalded. I then put the helm hard 
a-port, headed up the Sound, and around to the land, 
in order to clear the field for the otlier boats. Soon ‘as 
the steam beared up, and the effect of the explosion 
was over, the officers and men immediately went to the 
guns, and kept f^em going upon the enemy until we 
drifted out of range. I tried to ricochet several 9-inch 
shot-, so that she might be struck on her bottom by the 
upward bound of the shpt, but I had the mortification 
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‘ to see every sliot strike tlie water inside of ker, and rise 
on the opposite side her. While alongside of her, 
and almost simultaneous with the fatal shot of the 
enemy, Acting-Ensign Mayer sent a 100-pounder solid 
shot at 'her port, wiich broke into fragments, one of* 
which rebounded and fell on our deck, as did also some 
fragments of grenades. Wliile thus together, I* fired 
. three separate shots into one of her, ports; we, clearly 
observed the njuzzles of two of her guns broken Very 
badly. After the separation of the two vessels,. the^Sas- 
sacus was finally headed down the sound, and continued 
to itiove very slowly, working , on *0 vacuum, and finally 
kopped, when I <lropped anchor. In the* meantime the 
Mattabesett and Wyalusing gallantly went in, and the 
fight was nobly maintained by those vessels.” 

The other vessels joined in the engagement, but 
their shot seemed to have but little effect on the ram. 

Smith lost eight in killed and wounded, while Koe, 
on the Sassacus, had some twenty scalded by the escap- 
ing steam. 

Smith, in a subsequent report, states that Lieutenant 
Eoe was mistaken as to the speed he was going when 
he i^rack ^the ram ; alsp, that ‘he overrated the injury 
he had done her, especially her guns. 

In July, 1864, he returned to the. James Kiver, and 
was made divisional ofiicer, .with the Onondaga as his 
fiagship. In OctolJer, he was transferred to the frigate 
Wabash, in, which vessel he participated in both of the 
attacks on Fort Fisher. In the last one he had eleven 
killed and wounded, besides those lost in the storming . 
party famished by his vessel In 1865, he was detached 
from the Wabash, and during a part of the year ‘was 
engaged on court-martial duty,, In July, of this year. 
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he was appointed Executive Officer of the Navy Depart-* 
mejit at Washington, and th^saipe month pijomoted to 
jCommodore. In September, 1866, he was appointed 
Chi«5f of the Bureau of Equipment and Kecruiting in the 
•Navy Department, which position, we belieifej he at 
present holds. 
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CO^IMODORE JOHN RODGERS. 

niS FATIVITY. — ENTERS THE NAVY. — AT THE «COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR 
SENT WEST TO BUFERINTEND THE RUILDINQ OF 1RON-CI.AD8. — PLACED IN 
COMMAND OF THE GALENA. — FIGHT AT DRURY’s BLUFF. — COMMANDS THE 
WEEHAY'KEN. — ATTACK ON FORT SUMTER.-— CAPTURES THE ATLANTA. — 
CO^fPMMENTAKY I.ET'fER FROM THE SECRKTAPwY OF THE NAVY. 

CoMJiODOUB Rodgers is a native of Maryland, but was 
appointed to the navy from the District of Columbia, of 
which he is a resident. He entered the service as mid- 
shipman in April, 1825, at the age of sixteen. His first 
cruise was in the frigate Constellation, of which his father. 
Commodore John Rodgers, was first ‘lieutenant in* 
the .capture of the French fngates Insurgent and Incon- 
stant. In the Florida war he was in command of several 
small vessels successively, and spent many months in the 
feverglades in log canoes, cairyir^ his own provision and 
bedding. It was ‘a rough service — ^the alligators fre- 
quently pulling the blankets off from him and his men 
while asleep. In returning from Florida his vessel was 
half dismasted in a squall, and run ^nto beside by one 
of his consorts, yet he by his« skill and coolness saved 
her from shipwreck. 

He afterwards performed , important service on the 
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coast survey. His vessel, the lletzel, having got aground* 
and eventually left a wreck* he transferred hi^ party to 
the Petrel. 

In 1853 he served in tlie North Pacific Surveying 
•and E:{ploring Expedition. Kinggold, the com^nander, 
falling sick, Rodgfers took command of the sur^^eying 
scjuadron, and in the Vincennes boldly pushed into the 
Arctic regions, an^ continued his explorations there until 
his provisions were neayly exhausted. 

At the breaking out of the war he was sent under 
Admiral Paulding to assist in destroying the Norfolk 
Navy Yard. While ^enj^aged in blowing up the dry 
docks, he Avitli (General Wright was deft behind and 
taken prisoner. They were, however, treated .well, and 
afterwards sent to Alexandria. He was subscqliently 
sent West to assist in the building of an iron-clad fleet, 
in which he exhibited the enterprise and skill Avhich dis- 
tinguish him. . He was afterwards ordered to the block- 
ading squadron off Charleston, and acted as aid to Du- 
pont in the battle of Port Royal, and was the first to 
land and plllnt the flag on the forts. He after^vards 
•iopk possession of Tybee Island, the base of ojjerations 
against Fort i*ulaski. 

Having done such good service here, he was given 
the command of the-Galena, one of the three first armored 
vessels built on the Atlahtic coast, and sent to Hampton 
Roads. As in one of these, the Monitor, Worden had tested 
their power of resistance in combat with another mailed 
vessel, so he now Was to prove their strength in conflict 
jvith shore batteries, and in May, 1863, steamed up the 
■James River to engage Fort Darling. If this could be 
silenced the obstructions above could be removed, and 
our war vessels pass up to within a short distance of 
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‘E,ichmond. He had with him the Aroostook, the 
Monitw, Port Royal, , and ' Naugatuck. The wooden 
vessels anchored thirteen hundred yards below, while tho 
Galena ran up to within about six hundred yards, and let 
go her jyi'chor, and with a spring swung across the 'stream, * 
which here was not more than twice 'ds wide as the ship 
was long. The Monitor also anchored near her, and the 
commander. Lieutenant Jeffers, gallantly engaged the 
batteries, but found it impossible to elevate his guns’ suf- 
ficiently to make them effective until he dropped farther 
down stream. Th’e Galena, being unable to change her 
position in the narrow river, ])ecame a stationary target 
for the Rebel gulis mounted on Drury’s Bluff, and hence 
took a teyrible pounding. The * heavy shot coming from 
so great a height Ml with tremendous power, while the 
sharp-shooters picked off every man that sh'owed his 
head. Yet Rogers lay here motionless for nearly four 
hours, exposed to this plunging fire. In tljat time he lost 
twenty-four men killed and wounded, while thirteen shot 
and shell pierced the iron armor of his vessel, shattering 
her Ijulwarks and starting the seams indier side and 
deck. 

•Eodgars held on in Jiis despferate position until he had 
but six Parrott charges left, and not a single filled nine- 
inch shelL 

* He was afterward placed*in dbmmand of the Weehaw- 
koi, and ordered to bring her from New York around to 
Fortress Monroe. Although the pilots attempted to dis- 
suade him from starting, predicting bad weather, Ije 
determined to go, wishing to test the ^ sea-going qualities 
of the yesseL When two days^out he encountered a ter-' 
rific gale, and Rodgers, cutting the line that united his 
vessel to the tug Boardman, determined to ride ojit the 
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storm alone. Captain Case, ^rho Avas convoying him in 
the, Iroquois, then offered tb tow him ; J)ut RodggBs de- 
vliaed the proffered aid. Case, ho^vcver, Avould not leave 
him,* and stood nobly by hint through all the fearfUrnight 
•that folloAved. Lashed by the teAipest*the WiPves rose 
thirty feet high, afid poured in such wild torrents ffver 
the shuddering vessel that no one could go on deck to 
heave either log or lead. In a private letter to his father- 
in-laAV describing the gale he said : I stood on the turret 
and watched her movements with great interest. * ■‘‘‘ 

No boat from the Iroquois could have lived, for she Avas 
rolling her guns undei; ; our fate, therefore, dependctl on 
the safety of our oAvn vessel. The Avavoe SAvept over the* 
deck Avith great violence, un iron plate two inches thick 
and eleven feet long, Aveighing three thousand pounds, Avas 
broken Icfose from its lashings and* carried forty feet 
against the iron stanchions, and another plate, as mucli 
as two men could slide along the deck, was lifted and 
throAVTi upon some kedges. We could neither throAv the 
log nor sound, .as no one could live on the deck to do 
cither.” 

•» ^ It vjas a fehrful night, and a commander never wit- 
nessed a more*appalling sight than that Arhich met .the 
eyes of Rodgers as he stood on the top of the turret, and 
watched the great, angry black waves fall one after 
another Avith*thc sound 'of .thunder over the shivering* 
deck, burying it from sight and surging up around him 
until the spr5,y swept like a driving rain over his high 
perch. • 

He was delighted with the behavior of his vessel, and 
brou'^ht her safely into poyt, though leaking badly. 

In the folloAving April the Weehawken formed part 
of the,iron-clad fleet in the; attack on Fort Sumter. The 

' 35 
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-raft with the torpedo whibh was to blow up the obstruc- 
tions. "^vas attached to her, dnd impeded verj^ much .her 
movements. It proved useless, yet, crippled as he wa,s 
with this bungling apparatus,' Rodgers boldly laid his ves- 
sel alongside of. the tebel batteries, and was struck fifty* 
three times, withdrawing from the horiible fire only as he 
saw the signal to do so. . 

In the following June, Rodgers distinguished himself 
by capturing the rebel ram- Atlanta. This vessel, some- 
times called the Fingal, ran the blockade of Sayammh a 
tcov days after the* forts of Pqrt Royal were taken, and 
wa^now ready to attempt a passag^i by Wilmington River 
into Warsaw Sound, and attack our blockading vessels 
there as well as those farther* south. To prevent this 
dangerous movemwnt Rodgers in the Weehawken and 
Downes in the IvTahant were despatched to look after 
..her. 

A little after daylight on the 7th of ^ June Rodgers 
saw this formidable iron-clad coming down at the mouth 
of Wilmington River, accompanied by two other steamers. 
He immediately beat to quarters and cleared fivv action . In 
a few minutes the bow of his vessel was p’ointing toward* 
the,, Atlanta, followed by the Nahant. When about a 
mile and»a half distant the Atlanta fired a rifle-shot 
which passed across the stern of the, Weehawken. The 
hostile vessel at this time jvas‘ lying across the stream 
waiting the approach of Rodgers, who kept silently and 
steadily on, determined to waste no time or ammunition 
in firing at long range. At a quarter past five, being 
then within three hundred yards, lie cpmmenced firing — 
planting his huge shot with ans accuracy probably never ' 
before equalled in a naval combat. The first, a 15-inch 
cored shot, broke with a crash .through the iron plating 
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and wooden backing, strewing the deck with splinters, 
knocking doivn forty men by tha concussion, «and*i^^ound- 
idg several others with the broken iron and shiveijed tim- 
bers it hurled on every side. Making a hple nearly four 
feet in* circumference, it was as if the head of alvirrelhad 
been driven through the side of the vessel, and caused 
consternation among the crew. 

Th,e second, an 11-inch solid shot, broke some of the’ 
irofi plates.^ The third, a lii-inch ’cored* shot, struck like 
a falling rock the pilot-house, knocking it into fragments, 
and killing two pilots and stunning tlie men at the wheel. 
The fourth struck *a port stopper in the centre, breaking 
it in two and’driving the fragments through into the ves- 
sel. Appalled at the destructive power of these enor- 
mous shot, before which his iron-clad became no more than 
a Avooden vessel, the rebel commander hauled doAvn his 
flag. It Avas all over in fifteen minutes. So quickly did 
Kodgers do his Avork that Downes in the Nahant, though 
steaming gallantly forward to join the combat, Avas too 
late to share it. 

The Atlahta had a creAV of over a hundred aud fifty 
“men, of Avhiqh sixteen Avere wounded. 

It was a great victory, and, had the battle been along 
and doubtful one, would have made the lancT echo Avith 
applause. But EbdgerS did his Avork so quickly, the 
public could not feel* tfiat *it had required much effort. 
Not so, hoAvpv6r, Avitl\ the Department, This iron-clad 
had caused it much anxiety ; and Avhen it hedrd that she 
Avas not only overpoA’^ered, but in good condition for efii- 
.cient service in our OAvn navy, it was highly gratified and 
sent the following conl^ilimentary letter to Bodgers. 
Aftel* speaking of the engagemeilt of the Monitor Avith 
the Merrimac, the Secretaiy of the Navy says : 
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“Your connection with the, Mississippi flotilla, and your 
participatio'n in the projcfction and construction of the fif'st 
iron-clads on the western waters — your heroic conduc^t in' 
the attach^. on Drury’s IJluff — ^thehigh moral coura,ge that 
led youAo put to sea in the Weehawl^en upon the ap- 
proach of a violent storm, in order to test the sea-^oiug 
^ (qualities of these ugav craft, at the time when a safe an- 
chorage was close under your lee — the brave and .daring 
manner in which you, with your associates, .pressed the 
iron-clads under thq concentrated fire of the batteries in 
Cliarlcston hai'ljor, and there tested and proved the en- 
durance and resisting power of these' vessels, and your 
croAvning, successful achievement in the capture of the 
Fingal, alias Atlanta, arc all proofs of a skill, and cour- 
age, and devotion to the country and the cause of the 
Union, regardless of selfj that cannot be jicrmitted to 
pass unrewarded. To your heroic daring and persistent 
moral courage, beyond that of any other individual, is 
the country indebted for the developirrent, under trying 
and varied circumstances on the ocean, under enonnous 
batteries on land, and in successful renj’untre with a 
formidable floating antagonist, of the capabilities aRd* 
qualities oY attack and resistance of the monitor class of 
vessels an^ their heavy armament. Fortliese heroic and 
serviceable acts I have presented you^ name to the Presi- 
dej^t, requesting him to recommend that Congress give 
jmji a vote of thanks, in order that, you m’ay, be advanced 
to the grade of commodore in the American navy.” 

Soon after this great victory, Jlodgers was detached 
from the Weehawken. Next winter ‘she went down in. 
a gale • in Charleston harbor. * He subsequently com- 
manded the Dictator. 

* The lapse of twenty after 548 is accotintcd for by the onussion to ni&nbor tli® 

illustrations in Ibelx order. See list of illustrations. 
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Thei^ are some rear-admirals whose bJograj)hies are not 
given in the foregoing sketches, not, * as I'cmarked in the 
preface, because they, are inferior in ally of the great 
qualities that tlistmguish our naval commanders, but be- 
cause their services happened to be of a kind during the 
■war which possess but little interest t» the public. Others 
have attilined their rank by seniority. Among the latter 
is Admiral Craven. He distinguished himself j however, 
as commando^ of the Brooklyn, in the passage of the 
forts beloAV New Qrleans, of Avhich he gives the following 
account : • 

“ In coiilUequence of the (larkness of the night and the 
•blinding smoke, I lost sight of your ship, and when follow- 
ing in the line of what I ^uppose^ to be yourjire, I sud- 
denly found the Brookljm running over one of the hulks 
and rafts which sustained, the chain barricade of the river. 
For a few moments I.wds entangled and fell athwart thfi 
stream, our bow grazing the shore on the left bank of*Chc 
river. While in this ‘situation I received-a pretty severe 
fire from Fort St. Philip. Immediately after extricating 
,my ship from the yafls, her head was turned up stream, 
and a few minutes thereafter she was feebly butted by the 
celebrated ram Manassas. She .came butting into our 
starboard gangway, first ,firing from her trap-door, Avhen 
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within about ten feet of tlie ship, directly towards our 
smoke-staclf, her shot entering about five feet above the 
water-line and lodging in the sand-bags which j)rotected, 
our steam-drum. I had discovered this queer-looking 
gentlem^fi, while' forcing my way over the barricad!6, lying ' 
close info the bank, and when he made his appearance the 
second time I was so close to him that he had not an 
opportunity to get up his full speed, and his efforts to 
damage me were completely fi’ustratcd, our chain armor 
proving a perfect protection to our sides. He soon' slid 
off and disappeared in the darkness. A few moments 
thereafter, being all the time under a raking fire from 
Fort Jackson, I was attacked by a large i’ebel steamer. 
Our port l)roadsidc, at the short 'distance of only fifty or 
sixty yiirds, completely finished him, setting him on fire 
almost instantaneously. 

“ Still groping my way in the dark, or under the Vlack 
cloud of smoke from the lire raft, I suddenly found myself 
abreast of St. Philip, and so close that^ the leadsman m 
the starboard chains gave the soundings .“thirteen feet, 
sir.” As Ave could bring all bur guns to b^ir, for a feAv 
brief moments Ave poured in grape and cani^cer, and I had 
the satisfaction of completely sikneing that Vork before I 
left it — my men in the tops Avitnessing, in the flashes ol 
their bursting shrapnells, the enemy .running like sheep 
for more comfortable quarters. • . 

"“After passing "the forts we engaged se^’eral of the 
endiny’s gunboats ; and being at short rangb — generally 
from sixty to a hundred yards — ^the effects of our broad- 
sides must have been tcnifia This ship Avas under fire^ 
about one hour and a half. We* lost eight men killed, Und • 
had twenty-six wounded, and our damages from the 
enemy’s shot and shell are severe.” 
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He afterwards commanded the Niagara, which cap- 
tured the rebel privateer Gcorgi£\ after she had beeft turn- - 
• ed into a British merchantman. •Bom in the Dii^trict of 
Cotuiubia, he entered the navy in 1822, ijnd hence has 
been m the service over forty years. H*e is disfipguished 
as a gallant, able’ commander. 


IIEAR-ADMIRAL OHARLES' II. BELL 

V 

commanded most of the time during, the war the Pacific 
squadron, and although his position was qn important o,ne 
to the country it <ifibrdcd* no opportunity for him to dii> 
tinguish himself. A native of New York State, he enter- 
ed the navy in the opening of the war of 1812, •an^ hence 
at the boginning of the rebellion had been nearly fifty 
years in the service. Although on the retired list, he near 
the close of the Avar Avas put in command of the Navy 
Yard at Ncav York. 


UGAK-AUiMlUALi UGOllUE Jf. PEARSON, 

Avho succeeded him in* the ccjpimand of ihc Pacific 
squadron, Avas most of the time stationed at - the Ports- 
mouth navy yard, . and hence tbok little part in active 
operations afloat. He sfticceeded in 1864 in capturing d 
gang of desperadoes under the leadership of an officef’of 
the rebel naA^, who had embarked in disguise on board of 
tjie steamship San Salvador at Panama for the purpose of 
^seizing her, andt^en capture treasure-ships, and prey on 
our* commerce in the Pacific Ocean. For this he received 
the thanks of the secretary of the .naArj'. The officer Avho 
Jiad direct charge of the business was Commander H. K. 
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Davenport. A native of N4w Hampshire, he entered the 
navy f ij 1814, and hence has 'been over half a century, in 
the service. . • . 

REAR-ADMIRAL SYLVANUS GODON 

has won his way up by meritorious service, having dis- 
tinguished himself in the first great naval combat of the 
war — ^the capture of Port Hoyal by Dupont, and in the last 
action, the boiribardnient of Fort Fisher, iji which as 
Commodore he commanded a division under Porter. A 
thorough officer and a gallant man, it is not his fault that 
ke never won renown as the leader of a. great expedition. 
Bom in Pennsylvania, he entered the service in 1819. 
At the close of the war he was given the command of the 
Brazilian squadron.* 

REAR-ADMIRAL LARDNER , 

for A while commanded the gulf blockading, squadron, but 
fell uck under his exposure iind hard- labor,^,nd Avas suc- 
ceed sd'by Admiral Bailey. He afterwardss comijianded, 
in the James River, and subsequently was placed over the 
West India squadron, and continued to command it till 
near theclbse of the Avar, -Avhen it wai^ broken up by the 
Department. A native of Ppnncylvania, he entered the 
service in 1819, and no av,* under the law which limits the 
term of seryice, afloat to 47 years, is on the retired list. 

•REAR-ADMIRAL GREGORY, 

Avho died during the last year at the advanced age of 
scA'enty-six, Avas a native of Nejv Haven, and entered the 
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service in 1800. He distin^ishcd himself in the war of 
1812, and was taken prisoner, and impressed into the-. 

■ English service, but soon effected his escape. His name 
was prominent before the public in the celebrated Amistad 
case, In which he rescued a cargo of* Africar;^ from a 
slaver, and broiight them. to this country, where they 
were subsequently released, and returned to their homes 
by the Government. On tho breaking out of the rebellion,* 
altiiou^h he had reached his Ihreescore and ten, he hastened 
to Washington to offer his services to the Government, 
lie was given charge of the constrdetion of all the gun- 
boats built in New Yoi;Jc and Brooklyft, and took ‘gf eat 
interest in the? building of the first monitor at Greenpoint. 
He was subsequently charged with the supervision of the 
East in connection with Commodor;? Hull. He? was an 
able officer and universally beloved. 


EEAE-ADMIRAL WILLIAM RADFOED 

was anotner "Southcnler by birth, who maintained his 
loyalty wh^ ^o many went over to the Confederacyi Born 
in Vir^nia,.,he entered the navy in 1825, and hence had 
been in the service about thirty years Avhen tht war broke 
out. With the new Ironsides as his flag-ship, he com- 
manded the ironclad division in the attack on Fort Fishey, 
He now commands the navy yjird at, Washington. 

There a^e Several .others on the retired list, all gallant 
officers, the notice of whom, however, does no‘t come with- 
in the scope of ttia work, which has to do only with 
thgse who took an active part in the reebnt wa:^ Their 
record belongs to a naval* history in which their- names will 
hold a conspicuous place. 
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CdilMODOBE HEIIRY WALKE. 

What has been said of the' admirals would apply also 
to our copi'modorcfe, excepting that most of the latttir won 
their nank for gallant seiwices under othbi* commanders, in 
the biographies of whom a detailed account of those serv- 
ices is given. 

A separate sketch of thdse, therefore, to be lengthy, 
would require a recapitulation of what has been said 
previously, and could not have been omitted in an account 
of the events narrated. Ampng these. Commodore 
Walke stands conspicuous. 

Ilis fir^ command Avas the Tyler, a wooden gunboat 
constantly on duty foetween Cairo and Columbus, pro- 
tecting our pickets and advanced posts. This boat, with 
the Lexington, conveyed the transports Avhicli carried the 
troops under Grant and McClemand to Ilclmont, and, 
after the battle, covered their embarkation* He alsp boldly 
advanced against the batteri^, and for some time took 
their concentrated fire. His boat and th^' ’Lexington 
doubtless saved the crowded transports, in the retreat, from 
destruction.* 

He wai, soon aftenvards transferred to the ironclad 
Carondelct, and took a prominent part in the attack on 
Fort Henry — his vessel firing ‘over a hundred shots. His 
bold' diversion in favor of Grant, and single-handed fight 
with Fort Donaldson, arQ meiTtioned in the sketch of Ad- 
miral Foote. In the subsequent fight' his vessel suffered 
severely-*£having'her wheel-house shot away, her rudder 
broken, and over thirty of her cfew killed and wounded. 
This however was the tiftt gunboat to take possession of 
the enemies’ works; and it being Sunday when th(? sur-. 
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render was made, Captain Walke had divine service on 
board for the purpose of publicly thanking Grod •ft)r the- 
f> gteat victory. Foote wrote a warm letter to the Pepart- 
meht, eulogizing Walke highly andurging^is promotion. 
But the passage of the batteries ol" IslaAd No. *IQ at mid- 
night, in the midst of a terrible thunder-storm, a'full des- 
cription of which is given in the sketch of Admiral Foote, 

. was the great act .that distinguished him during this war.* 
In this Ke stands out in all the subilme, grand proportions 
of a* tru£ hero, and will ever be lipid up as a model to be 
studied by our young naval officers. So also much 
might be said of 


COMMODORE JAMES ALDfN, 

» 

who, in the Brooklyn, was appointed to lead the fleet in 
the passage of Fort Morgan, and joined in the bombard- 
ment of Fort Fisher; but these services are mentioned in 
other places. 

■ Commodores Jame;^ MoKinstry, Oliver S. Glisson, 
Augustus H?^ilty, John B. Marchand, Wm. Bodgers 
“Haylor, Beujamin F. Sands, Daniel B. Ridgely, and 
others, stand high in the roll of honor, and haVe received 
the warm commendation of thei^ superiors. 


’CAPTAIN PERCIVa’l DRAYTON. 

% 

. Most of the present captains in the navy have won 
their rank by gallant services in the various engagements 
*Avhfbh have been described in the sketches of those com- 
manders who fought them. Captain Drayton, had he 
lived,, would, doubtless, Jiave received by this time a 
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high rank. A South Carolinian by birth, he, neverthe- 
less, stood ijobly by the pld flag, and in his first action-.— 
that of Port Koyal — ^hurled his shot against the foH 
commanded by his own brother. He served with dis- 
tinction jitider Hupont, who sent him to Ferfitindina 
and the ‘adjacent waters to complete th4 conquest of the 
Southern coast. In such high estimation was he held, 
that Farargut selected him to command his flag-ship — 
the Hartford — when livi forced the entrance to th'c harbor 
of Mobile. 

There are always some officers w-ho, from oversight or 
ne|;lect, fail to 'get the promotjon. they deserve. How 
many in our navy stand in this category Tfe are unable 
to say, bu^ one or two, we .are certain, ought to feel them- 
selves hardly used, ftnd among them Captain James II. 
Strong. Few were more constantly on duty o*r oftener 
under fire than he, and, as commander of the naval force 
tluat co-operated with General Banks, in fiis movement 
against Texas, he Avon the commendation of that general 
as Avell as of the commodore of the' fleet. But the act 
Avhich, ^in any navy in the world, wodld haAis’secured his 
promotion, was his daring attack, singlc-lianded,*of tlje' 
ram Tennessee, after he h^d passed F ort Morgan. Before 
Farragut had signalled the fleet to ram her, he wheeled 
out of line and ran Avith h full bead pf steam on straight 
ihto the ironclad monster, crushifigdn his own bows fear- 
fully. Battered ani broken, he wheeled again and drove 
his ‘shattered bow a second time into her, while the shot 
tore through his decks. It was a 'gallant deed, anfl 
should hwve secured his promotion to pommodore in the ^ 
final action on the merit roll. • 

The same might be said of Wm. Lb Boy, who was the 
last to strike the ram, and received her surrender. 



Statement of TeseeU captured and destroyed far molation of the hlocJcade^ or 
in battle^ from May^ 1861, to May\ 1865, /row the^Official Report of the 
Secretary of the Ramj. * ^ 


Glass. 


Nome. 


Cargo. 


^Vhcu 
• cap- 
tured. 


Where captured. 

•* 

— >• j|- 

Hampton roads.... 


By what vessel. 


Schooner. . 

Ship 

Schooner.. 
Schooiier'i . 
Schooner. . 

Ship 

•Brig 

Sloop 

SchooAer. . 
Schooner. . 
Brig. 

Schooner . . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Schooner . . 
Schooner. . 



Bug 

Schooner . . < 
Schooner. . 
Schooner . . 
Ship 

Steamer. . . . 

Schooner. . , 
SIoo]) 


A. J. llusscll. . 

Argo 

Areola 

Almira Ann... 

Aid 

Amelia 

Amy Warwack. 

Alena 

Acliillcs 

Ann By an 

Alvarado 

Abl)ie Bradford 

Alhioxj^. 

Aighurth 

I Aristides 

Alert 

[Ariel 

Ariel 

Argonaut 

lAdclino 

Albion 

Admiral 

Anna 


Cotton..,. 
Tohaeco... 
Com, &c.. 
Timber. . . 


Assorted.. 
(V)iteo . . . , 


In ballast.. 
Timber » . . . 


Coifee, dec 

Molassea 

Xono 

Si'lt, fPiit, &c. . 


Salt., 


Cofiec, sugar. &c 
Assorted, * ' 


A. J.Vicw. 
Advocjito... 


Coal, salt, &c. 
|llosin, turpen- 
tine, &e 

Turpentine and 

tar 

None 


Schooner. . 

Schooner . . 

Sloop 

Yacht 

Steamer. . . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. , 
Schooner. . 
«• Schooner.. 
Stoamer... 

Ship 

Schooner . . 
Sloop 

Steamer. . , 

Schooner . . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Schooner.. 

Stoamor... 

Steamer... 

Schooner. . 

Sloop 

• Schocmer. « 
Schocnier.. 

Schooner. . 
Sloop., i... 
riiff 

Rfliifi 

/Schooner. . 

, Steamer... 


Anna Smith.... 

Arrow..../?.... 
Atlanta.... .... 

America 

lAioemarle 

A. H. Parti hlgc. 

Alphonsina 

Anna 

Alert...... 

Active.....*..... 
Alfred Robb. . . . 

I Alliance.'! 

Albert 

Annie 

Alice 


Tui'pentino and| 

rosin 

Salt, &c 


None . 


lloiiin & t«liingles 


CoJfte, spirits,&c| 

I Assorted I 

Salt and coffee. . 


Assorted.... lb.. 

Soap, salt, &c. . 
Cotton 


Actor 

Andromeda 

Agnes II. Ward. 
Amer*n Coaster. 

Agnes 

AqnUla.....;... 

Adda..' 


Bacon 

MAchinery. i... 
Cotton, &c,f .... 

ff ^ 

None 

Cotton, &c 

I Turpentine 


Ann 

I Albemarle.... 

America 

Anna Sophia . 
Arctic 


Arms and am- 
ihunition 


None 

4^sortcd.. 


Agnes 

Ann Squires.. 

I Anglo American I 
Arkansas .. .. 
Adventure . . . 
A.B 


Assorted.. 


1861 

May 3 
May 14 
MAy 22 
May 17 
June 5 
June 18 

J ute 10 
une 1.5 
Jdne 17! 
July 4! 
Aug. 6j 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 31 
Sept. 27 
Oct. 6| 


Oct. 20 
Sept. 13 
Nov. 17 
Nov. 25i 
Dec. 12 

Nov. 221 


Dec. I 
1862 

Jan. 10; 
Feb. 25 


March.. 
Mar. 14j 


March. . 
Feb. 26 
April 26 
April 19 

April 26 

May 1, 
April 29 

May I4J 

Mar. 6 
May 26 
Juno 1 
June 7 
July JG 
Aug. 4 

July 7 

Juno 19 1 
Mar. 25' 
I April 10- 
[Aug. 27 


Mobile bay 

('haiieston 

Hampton roads.... 

Pot^nsiG river 

Clumdeleur island. 

Galveston.../ 

St, Mail’s river . . . 
^Ussissippi river. . . 

CTiarla^on 

r^t. 30 , long. 80° . 

Key West 

Charleston 


Wilmington^ N. C. , 


Olf Capo Carnaverali 
Coast of S. Carolina. 
Tybee 

Mississippi soupd 


Cedar Keys 

St. John^s, Florida. . 
West coast of Floridal 
East Goaeit of Florida 
Newborn, N. C..., 


Cumbt^lan^ 

, II 

Minnesota 

Niagara 

Wabash an^ Union 

Minnesota 

Mount Vernon 

Massachusetts 

South Carolina 

Jamestown 

Powhatan 

Koanoke & Seminole 
Jamestown 

Roanoke and,FlJ|j 

Vundalia 

Oemsbok 

Susquehanna 

Connecticut 

I Penguin & Alabama 

Alubama 

NewLonton & II. R. 
Cuvier 

New London R. R. 
Ouyler 

NewliOndon, &c 
Ilattcras 

'Bienville & Mohican 
Ethan Allen 
Ottawa, &c. 
[Rowan’s expedition 


Cape Blass 

St. John’s, Florida.. 
Stono, S. Carolina.. 
Florencib Alabama. 
Captured at Fort 

Macon 

Charleston 

Oulf of Mexico... 


Roanoko river 

Pamlico river, N. C. 

Mural, Cuba 

[Coast of S. (>aiolina| 
Paiiiuul^ey river. . . . 


Charleston 

Bahamas 


Sept. 25 

Oct. 1 
Aug. 2>) 


Mobile / 

Pungo river, N. C. . . 
Newtogan c’k, N. U. 

Oulf ox Mexico 

Potomac nver 

St. Andrew’s sound, 

Oa 

Wicomico bay 

Mississippi river. . . . 


Rope, &c. .. . i. . 'Ort. ‘ 1 Pensacola 

. Aug. 15 Corpus Ghristi. . 


T 


Pursuit 
I Bienville 
I Flambeau 
Tyler 

Daylight and Chip- 

C TO. , 

n 

10)11 awha 

Pony, Lockwood & 
Ceres 
Ceres 
Pursuit 

Northern Light 
Currituck 
Huntsville r' 
Huron 

Quaker City » aL. 
*lluntHville 
Susquchanna&Kaxi- 
awha 
Delaware 
CoHL Perry, &c 
R. 3ir‘>luyier 
Freeborn 

Fli)rid|i 

[William Bacon. 
Essex 

Kensington, &c. 
Arthur 
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When 

cap- 

fared. 


Class. 


Nome. 


Cargo. 


Siihoonor. . . 
Schooner, i 
Steamer. . . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . . 
SclnhUK^i' .. 
Schooner. . . 
Sloop 


TurpcnticiCi &c. 


Annie Dees.. 

Adelaide .... 

jAnglia Drugs, &c 

Ariel ...... .... Assorted. . . 

Agfcs 4 . None ..i.. 

Alicia I Cotton.... 

Ariel 'Salt 

Ann Maria. 

Ami Salt, &c... 


Where captured. 


By what vesseL 


1862. , 

Kov. 7 'Charleston Scne^ia 

Oct. 21, Sounds of N. Car. .. Ellis 

Ocl. 24 {Bull’s hay Eiag & Bostic s 

|Nov. 15 Lat. 24®, long. 83“ .. Huntsville 
Nov. 24 Indian river Saganr.)i e 


Dec. 10: 


Sloop 

^ Steamer. . . . 
Steamer. . . . 
Schooner . . . 
Boat . 

Schooner .. . 
Schooner. . . 

Brig 

SteamtT..,. 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner. . . 

Sloo[)..tf . . . . 
fjhooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner.,. 
Schooner... 

Schooner. , . 
Schooner. .•. 
Schooner... 


|Nov. ISjShallottq iplet, N. C .Monticello 

IliccV 3()! Jupiter inlet. Qcmo’ftheSea 

' 1863. ' e 

I Jan. l>|.... „ Sagamore 

jjan. 6jOapc St. Bias Pocahontas 

!*l!>h. SIMissishipjv lavcr.... Queen of the West 

A.W.Thompson Sutler\< stores.. Fch. 28; 1‘iney Point Wyqndfiuk 

All igutor Feb. 8 1 Caloosahatchio river -T ulia 


Avenger |Coffee, salt, &c 

Antona Muiiitionsofwar| 

A. W. Baker 


Avon T. Salt ,Feb. 

Annie Fch. 

Atlantic Mar. 

Aries.. Dry Doods, &c. Mar. 

Antelope " Mar. 

Agnes Cotton. 

Aurelia „ 

Anna Cofl'ce, salt, &c.. Fch. 

Ascension ' April 

Annie B | Cotton April 

Alabama Brandy, &c April 

A.Tarson Assorted April 

Alma .^... 

Amelia Cofeon, 


Ab ,Tioga 

Wilmington State of Georgia 

Havana SonoiJia 

BiiIPb Bay, S. Car..|^icttin 

ICharlcston Memphis 

jTortugas Two Sisters 

Mar. 23 Moi quiti inlet Arizona 

Suwaneo riyer l'’ort Henry 

Havana f... Huntsvillo 

Lat. 27", h>ng. 83® .. Wanderer 
Lat. 2U*, long. — 


May 


Sloop 

Schooner. 

Ham 


Steamer... 

Iron-cljid, 

rebel 

Schooner... 

Schooner... 

Schooner. . . 

gehooncr. . . 

Brig, ^ 

Steamer..., 
Schooner 
Steamer.. 
Steamar. 

Brig 

Sleniper . . . . 
Steamer.... 

Boat 

•Schooner. • . 
Schooner. . . 
English sell. 

SchQqncr. . . 

Brili.sh sell.. 
Stcaii or. . . . 

Sloop.. 
Schooner. . . 

Steamer.... 
Mexican sch 

Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Schooner. . . 

Steamer. . . . 


Angelina 

A. J. Hodge.... 

Arkansas 

Argo 

(Atlanta 


.. ,, May 1 

Assorted May 1 


Sus(iuehaiina 

nntr W'. WOfld Ulld S. 

Chesapeake hay ... . 

Perry 

Oh-won 

At sea Courier 

_ Lat. 28", long. 86® Huntsville 

May 20|Yazoooity “ l-ass oKrcli. 


jjune 


Sayauimh. 


tiou 

Weehawker 

Nahant 


and 


Anna Maria. . . . CQtton Juno SteinhatheS' river. . . Fory leiiry 

■ ... Satfcflitc 


Arctic None May 28|Great Yiocomico.. . 

Ann Cotton J^Uy 

Artist Drugs, &c.... Aug. H Lat. 2y; long. 95“|r; 'ilcrmuda 

Atlantic Aug. 10 Rio Gi-andc......... ’rincess Royal 

'Alice Vivian.... Cotton Aug. 36 Gulf of Mexico iDeSotq 

Aug. 8 1 Gilliert’s bar ....... Sagamore 

Mississippi squadron 

Sept lli New inlet, N. Car.. Shenandoah 
Aug. 14 Off the Rio Grande. 


Ann Assorted 

I Alonzo Childs .. 

Arabian 

Atlantic. 


Alabama ....... Assorted Sept. 12 Chandcleur island . . Eugenie 

Oct 7 Red river iBlock Hawk 


ji.. July 13 

Nov. IhjAt sc^,-... 
Cotton , Oct. 2 At sea 


30 


Arguf 
Alice. 

Arctic 
'Anita . 

Amelia Ann..., ,^8ortcd N«v. 

Albert, or We- w 

nona I 

Antoinette ..... Dec. 8 

Antonica Dec. 20 

1864. 

'Annie Thomps’nj Assorted Jan. 16 

Mar. 8 

jiiancc...:.... Assorted. .April 12 

ima.., • U«r!lio 

Amanda. 


lApril loj 
May H| 
iMay 


Fort Henry 
Ladona 
Grunito City 
»» 

Kanawiia 


3 .Oft* V clasco, Texas . 


Agnes...'. 

^ port^.* 1^™^“ *• 12 ' Alligator river. 

i Arrow Cotton & tobrrcco| July *28|Gatesvillc, N. C. . . . 


Bnuos Santiago.. 

|Oir Mobile.. 

Cumherland beach.. Brazil! era 

Otf Wilmington . . r. Gov. Buckingham 

St. Catl^.’s sound. Fcrnandinri 
Off ^ybec island,... 

Off Savannah . S. Car., T. A. Ward 
Coast of Ifcxas. Virginia ^ « 

Off Espiritu Santo 
Pass 

Chocura 

Ceres and Itookland 
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Class. 


atenmer. . . 
Steanurr... 
SchDoncr.. 
Steamer. . . . 

• Schooiiei* >. 

ram. . 
Rebel steam 
Schooifcr... 

Steamer. ... 
Schooner?. 


Alabaimi 

Albert Edward. 

Armstrong' 

M^Vlabama 


Scho(^ne^. 

Steamer.. 

Schooner. . . 

Rebel sch. . . 
Sloop 

Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Schooner. . 
Schoomjr. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 

Rrij? 

Sloop... ... 

Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Steamer... 
Schooner.. 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 

Slffop 

Sloop 

Schooner.. 

Sloop 

Sloop .• 

Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 

Steamer. . . 
Schooner.. 
Steamer... 

Steamer. . . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Schoonpr.. 

Sloop 

Sloop 

Steamer... 

Ship 

SblK^ncr. . 

Sloop 

Roat.... .. 
Steadier. . . 
Schooner.. . 


Aiighuta 

Amassou*. [Cotton 

Annie Sophia 
[Anna Dale 


Sloop.. 


Kamo. 


Cargo. 


[A. D. Vance....; 

Annie 

A^nio Virden... 
Annie 

Ann Louisa.... 


Albemarle.... •.] 


Cotton 

Cotton, Ac 

Cotton 


When 

Cap- 

tured. 


Where captured. 




Cotton.#. . . . 
ICotton, & 2 ., 
Assorted.... 


Assorted... 


Annie ^otu^. 


Ammunition,&e 


I Tobacco . 
lour.... 


Salt and sugar. 


Bello C(viwa/. . 

Brillianto 

Basildc 

[Brunette. 

Baltimore 

Beverly. 

Bachelor 

ttuemi Vista... . 

Beauregard 

B. E. Martin... 
Blooming Youth: 


Black Warrior. 

British Q icon. . . [Salt and coiroe. 
Bermuda IPowder, Ac. 


Assorted . 
None 


Belle. 

British Empire.. 

Baigorry • 

Beauregard 

BlosL'rij 

Breakoi* 

Bollefontl 

Belle Iialia. 


[Salt, _Ac. 
i Provisions, &c. 

Cotton,. 

Lumber 

■yjlheat . # 

None 


None.. 


JJrillianl [Salt 

By George jColtbc, salt, Ac. 


Bloomer Jan. 1 

Brave Jau. 

Burton Jan. 19j 

BerAvick Bay... !Sugancotftn,Ac| Feb. 3i 

Belle j Cotleo, salt, Ac. jFcb. 23 

Brothers.. . . . ! Assoited [Mar .^22 

Mar. 25 


18G4; 

[Sept. IQ [At sea, 

|Oct. 31 'Olf New inlet 
.•I’Off Vjilasco 
7 


Of!t. 

Oct. 


Sept. 6] 


.4june 19j 

Oct. 

31 

Dec. 

4 

• Df?c. 

7 

18G5. 

Jan. 

17i 

Mar. 


Feb. 

’1 

Feb. 

IH 

April 11 
1861. 
May 15 

June 

23 

“July 

16 

Sept. 29 

Oct. 

3 

July 

17 

Nov. 

13 

July 

28 

Dec. 

18 

1862. 

Feb. 

— 

Mar. 

1 

April 27 
April 26 

jjune 

9 


jNear Capo Foaj' i 

liirit. 26"3TN.;long. 
89“ 30' 


Roanoke river., 


10 , 


Aug. 12 

FeK 
|Jaly 
Nov. 
Dec. 
18G3. 

|Jan. 

Jau. 
Jan, 


Bangor. 

Bright.! Cottoif. .... 

Blazer j.. n 

Britannia j „ 

Banshee .A 

Bettio Cratzor. . N«>ne^ 

Blue Bello Sugar, Ac. 

Buckshot j 

Banshee 'Assorted. . . 

Bigelow 'None 


.1 April 24 Gulf of Mexico 

•iMay 27 i I ait. 2fi“, long.W . . 
I June 25 Lat. 25°, long. 74® . . . 


[Bendigo | 

Buffalo Cotton 


[otr Cherbourg, Fr. . 
Lat. 27° N.; long. 94“ | 

W 

Lat. 32° N.i long. 77‘ 
W 


Santiago de Cuba 
Kansts, Ac. 
Mohilo 
Aster 

jt’rotcus • 

|Torged«t)oat (Lici 
Cushing) 
Kearsargo 


k^f St. Louis Pass... 

• 

Rnw.'ineo river, Fla. 
Savannah river 

Qal\%ston Bay 

Pass Cavallo 

jCrystal rivd!*, Fla., 


Hampton roads 

Mississippi sound. . . 


Coast of AT aryl and, . 
Ilatteras inlet 


PotoT^ac rivtr. 


Bahama channel. . . . 

Hattcraa 

.\lexandria, Vu.. 


Elizabeth City 

Wilmington 

Hole-in- Wall 

Chari (jpton 

Mnratanzas inlet. . , . 

Lat. 23°, long. 83° .. 

Coast of Texas 

1‘otomac river iRi-liiin-.e 

[Coast of Texas jAi'thU'i 


By what vessel. 


Eatahdin 

R. R. Cuyler a 
others 

Brinc'css Royal a] 
Chocura 

Honeysuckle 

Pontiac 

Bienville .'ind Pri 
ce.ss Royal 
Panola 
Sea Bird* 

Minnesota 

MassacliiiseiiLs 

PotomVic llotLl la 
Mlisqueluuma 
Goim?rTok 
Potomac llotilla 
Resolute 
iW, G. Aivderaon 
Union 
Perry 

Rowan’s expedition 
Mount V'ca-iion 
Menre«lita 
Uneas 

Isaac Smith 
Baiiihridge. 

Bachel yeaim 


»» I M 

3! New Topsail inlet . . Bay light 
’ ’Indian river [^agamoio • 


Pensacola., 


New Orleans, La. . . . 

Mississipj)i river. . 

Sapeh^ sound 

Abaco 


-July 29|Ncw Inlet, 

[June 23, Const of N. Car.... 


July 
[Aug. 7 

Nov. 21 

[Dec. IG 
1864. 
Jan. 3[ 

|Feb. . 1 


Sabine Pass., 


Boar Inlet 

5iF Wilmington..., 
St. Andrew’s sound | 
Ga 


Yavnl and army cap- 
ture? 

Oct«)rara 

Admiral Farragut’a 
fleet • 

Queen of the West 
I'otomska , 

Tioga •• • 

Fori Henry 
J)o Soto » 

fBrookiyn 
Santuigo de Cuba 
Niphoii 
Flambe.ui 


■ J^icinto 
Grand Gulf and Ful- 
ton 

Not itnown 

iBlockading squadron 
iBraziliera 
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VESSELS CAPy?URED.AND DESTROYED 


Class. 

Name. 

Cargo. 

Steamer... , 

IXombshcll 


Steamer 

'Boiston 

Aasorrod 

Steamer. . . . 

illat t.. 

. j Machinery 

Schooner.’^. . 


.;<5otton....* 

Si earner...®. 

Beatrice 


SL‘a.**>UL'r. . . 

Bello 

Cotton 

Stt'amer.. . . 

Blenheim 

Assorted 

§c]iooncr.., . 

Ben Willis. ... 

Cotton 

'ruiiboat. .. 

Beaufort 

. 1 Ammun^iou,&c 

Rolxd st’r- . 

Baltic. 

Rebel st’r.. 

Black Diamond 

Schooner. . . 

Cecilia 


Schooner. . . 

Cambria 

Coal 

Scho«:ier. . . 

Carrie 


SchooiierV. . 

Crenshaw 

fobacco 

Scliooner. . . 

Catherine 


Schooner.. . . 

Ca 

General 

Schooner.. . 

0. P. Knapp... 


Sloop 

Chari c.s Henry 

Kish 

Schooner... 

Col. jiong 

Assorted 

Schooner.... 

Cheshire ^ 

Bla#4rcts, Ac... 

Schooner.... 

Glmrity.... ... 

Assorted 

Scliooner.... 

Capt. Spedden. 

Lumber 

Steamer.... 

Calhoun 

Powder, rifles, 





Steamer... 

Curlew 


Sluqo 

Caroline 


Schooner... 

Cora 

Cotton..... ... 

.SJ..ooncr... 

Clifton 


Sloop 

'Coquette 

Assorted 

Pilot boat. 

Cygnet 


Schooner... 

Columbia 

Cotton 

SclioonA.. 

Charldittc 

1 »» .....f.. 

Schooner. . 

Cuba 

j Powder, &c... 

Stcam'lT. . . 

CircaAsian 

'Assorted 

Steamer... Constitution.... 

' 

St Jamcr. . . 

Cambria 

! Rifles, drugs, Acl 



‘Gottoii, 45 bales 

SchoencT...!Cora 

Salt ^ 

Guui)oat. . . . ICoryphous 


Stcan^yr.... 

Clara Dolson. . 


Schooner.. 

Catalilin....^.., 

'Cotton 


When 
cap- 
ture. 

1864. 

May SjOff PljTiiouth, N. C. 


Nov. 27 
l)cr. 27 

ms. 


Pla 


Wlicrc ca 2 )tured. By what vessel. 


Mattah^ctt and otfi- 
ers 

Fort^Jockson * 

Montgomery, Ac. 

Adela 

Picket boats 

Virginia 

N. Atlantic s^uadroa 

Panola 

IPart of N. Atlantic 
iqnadro9i 

Part of West Oulf 
^quadron 


Off ChiU'lcst^, S. C. 
Oulvcston, Dixas... 

C^e Fear river.... 
Lal.28°N.,loiig,92‘’ 
W 


May 10 'Tom^igbee river. . . . 
1861. 

Sept. 24 


May 2 
May 17 
May 27 
Jnly 5| 
Aug. 8 


D^rt 

Cumberland 

it 

Minnesota 


Galveston. 


Chaiidcleur island.. 
At sea. . . 


Jan. 23 Southwest Pass. 


Schooner... 

Schooner... 

Schooner.. 

Schooner.. 

Propeller. . 

Schooner. . 
Schooner.. . 
Schooner... 


Curlew. i J>ry goods, &c 

I Chance jSalt 

, Cotton, 80 bales 

Ij^^liro Vir^D^a None. V 

Comet ...jlfirone...... 

Cotton, 52 balcsj 
Columbia Cmmon, rifles, 

OBC. ... I. ..a. I 

CoTclia Assorted. 

iChajMil Point... 

'Conchita 


Feb. — Roanoke island . . . 
Mar. — jWe*;t coast of FJa, 
Lat. 26®, long. 84' 

Mar. 14N\)wberif 

April 3 Charleston bar*. 

April 2| Apalachicola.. . 

April SJCoast of Texas.. 
April 10 Mobile. 

May 4 CoMt of Cuba 

Mav 

* let. ...rf .. ....... 

(May 26 1 Charleston 

‘ ./....'At fitea 

May 31 Iharlcston. 

May 13 Bayou Bonfouc^.. 

JuLe 20 Charleston.. 

I June 16| Cedar Keys, w 

'June 28 Worsaw’oound 

|Mar. 14|Soni|d8 of N. Car... . 
,Ncwbem.. 

April 10 Newtogan S^k N. C., 
I July 9 Coast of Texas. . • . 
Aug. 3 Lat. 28®, long. 76*. . 

Aug. 23 Lat. 23% long. 84*. 

Sept. 20 Potomac river 

Oc®. ^ Coast of Texas.... 


SontA Cui-olina 
Snnteo 

Massachusetts 
Jamestown 
Flag, Seneca, Poca- 
hontas, Au^ta, 
and Savaiman 
Stars Vnd Strli)CB 
Harry Lewis, Water- 
Witch and New 
London 


Colorado, llnchol 
Seamsm, and tend- 
' • er of Sumuel Ro- 
tan 

.. Rowal^s expedition 
. Ethan Allen , 

.. Panola 

Rowan’s expedition 
, . . Susquehanna 

Mcrcedita aud Saga- 
more • , 

..1 Montgomery 
Kanawha 


Somerset 

Mount Vernon, Vic- 
toria, and State of 
Georgia 
Huron 

Arietta and Dan 
Keystone Btato 
Calhoun 
Mound City. 
.Alabama and Flam- 
beau 
Somerset 
Brasiliora 
Naval cxpeditfjn • 

I Rowan’s expedition 
Commodore Perr]^ 
and others « * 

Arthur 

Santiago dc Cuba 

I James S. Chambers 
iJacob Bell 
Crocker’s ncpeditio% 
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5«1 


‘VV%en 

cap- 

tured. 


ClasB. 


Name. 


Cargo. 


Where captured. 


6tcamer. 

Sloop. /. . 
Sloop.... 

■ ** I 

Schooner...; 

Schooner. . . 

Brig. 

Schooncr.|.. 

Ship 

Bteanvir.... 
Schooner.. . . 
Steamer...^. 
ScMoner. . . 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner. . . 

Schooner... 

Sloop 

Steamer.. . 


C.^lina.. 

Capj^la. . 
CapcHon. 


Munitions 

war...... 

None 


of 


Corse.. 


Courier.... 

Comet 

Cormita.... 


Drugs, dec 

|Salt, cofflic, &c. 
Assorted 


C. A. Farwell., 


Ccros 

Chatham 

Cur!cw\ 

(gbarm...?.... 
C. W”. Worrell. 
Clara.:*. 


Coal, 16,000 tons 


Cotton.. 


Clyde.... 
CrotUdii . . , 
Cherokee. 


General 
Cotton, 179 halesl 
Cotton, &c.. 
Cdito ‘ 


Stoomer. . , . 
Brigantine.. 

Boat 

Sloop.... 


Schooner., . . 
Steamer. . . . 


Steamer ! 

Schoonei;.. 

Sloop 

Sloop 


Stfaidbr..... 
Schooner... 
^Sloop.^ 

Schooner.... 
Steamer!.. • 
Steamer..,. 
ISng. stemfr. 


iiton..*., 

.do . 


Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 2.3 
Feb. 24 
Mar. 2.5 
Mar. sol 
April lA 
'April 16] 
May 7 


Cuba 

Comet 

Cri^y June.... 
G. Bontereun... 


Clarita... 

Calypso. 


Cotton, 12 bales, 
2 bags, and l| 
crate 


Assorted.... 
Cotton, dec.. 


Gbarleston 

Cassandra....^. 

Clara Alii 

Clotilda 


Assorted.. 
••••»! 

Cotton, 57 bales j 

Cotton, 39 bales. 

Cotton, 52 J bales! 
Cotton, 22 boles. 
Cotton, 138 bales 
ICot^n, 116ibalosj 
Cotton, 5 bales. . 
Cotton, 15 bales. 
Cotton, 5 bales. . 
Cotton, 17 bales. 
Cotton, 54 biAes 
Cotton, 50 lbs. * 
Cotton, 13 balesj 
Cotton, 12 bales. 
Cotton, 14 bags. 
Cc^Con, 64 b«Vc8, 

&c? :... 

Cotton, J.50 f ales 
Cotton,18 bales.' 


Cronstadt 

Carmita 

Clara Louisa.. 


Charmer.. 

Comubia.. 

Chatham.. 

Ceres 

Sia 


W^hiskey, &c. . 


Cotton 

Cotton, 22 bales. 
CoHton,138i balcsl 
Cotton^&c.... 

Gottoifr 

Whiskey, &c. 

I Cotton, several I 
lots >.. 

Jr 


1862. 
Oct 28| 


I^t 29°, long. 87°.. 


Nov. 8 Glymont, Md. . 

fi 

Nov. 11 SaSine Pas&t. . 


Dee. 22 
14 c. 26 
Doc. 27 
1863. 

Jon. id! 


April 20 

May 17 
May 15 
May 8 
May 16 

AprU 26| 
June ir 
|Juno 

June 3 

[June 21 
[June 19] 

lAug. 
July 29| 


April 
[July — 
July — 
July — T 

Doc. 
lAec. — 
July 

Augl 
July 
July 17 
do. 19-26 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 8 


July, 26 
Nov. 8 


Cotton... Deo ICpobev sound ... , 

Dec. *61 Cape Fear river. 


Lat.24°, long. 83". 

A 1)000 

Mtirquesos keys.., 

New Orloans, La. 


it ■ • 

Alexandria, Va... 


Indian river 

.A 

Mobilc.1 

Deer creek 

Campcachy hfisik.. 
Lat. 28°, long. 80°. 
Charleston bar 


Apalachicola 

lAt. 28°. long 87°.., 
Fort Mmyan.. >...., 
Tampa nay, Florida, 
Charleston 


Lat. 26°, long. 83°. 

Wilmington 

Crystal river 


At sea..?. 


Near Apalachicola. 


I St. Josephus bsiy... 
Mississippi squadron! 


Wilmin^n 

Bappuhatmock river! 

Cone river 

Mosquito inlet. > . . . 
Wacassossa river... . 

Capo San Bia s 

Lat. 27Mong. 76°.. . 
Lat. 20°, long. 9^.... 
Indian Biver ^nlot. . 


Mosquito inlot. 
Off Now Inlet.. 


By what vessel. 


i» * 

Montgomery 

Resolute* 

Velocity, Dan Ken- 
Jugton, aAd Ba- 
chcIISeaman 
lluntstillif 
Santiago dc Cuba 
Magnolia 

Admiral Farragut’s 
fleet 

II 

Adolf Hugel 
Now Era 
Gem of the Sea 
Wyandank 
Kanawha 

Mississippi squ:idron 
Sonoma . • 
McClellan * 
Canandaigua antT 
Flag 

Port Royal 

s 

Dc Soto s 
Kanawha 
Tahoma 

8. Atlantic block- 
atFg squadron, 

De Soto 
Florida 

Fort Henry and 
Beauregard 
Fort Ileiiry nnd 
Beaureganl 
Oetorara aiid Tioga 
Fort Henry 
Hendrick Hudson 
Do Soto 
San Jacinto 
Port 


l^cyt Royal 

• :: 

J. L. Davis 

Osago 

Seminole 

Yniikoc. 

Sagamore, &o ' 

Fort Henry 
Hendriok Hudson. 
Rhode Island 
li(‘rmuda 

Mississippi squadron 

Sa^gaiqoro, &c. 

Jas. Adger and Nip- 
hon 
Huron 

Conn, and others 
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VESSELS CAPTUBED AND DjSSTBOYED 


Class. 


Sc!*oonor^ 

Schooner.. 


Sloop.. 


Steamer... 

Schooner... 

Sloop...*... 

Steamer. . . 


ICumhcrland., 

Camilla 

Cassio Holt.., 
ICalcdouia .... 


Sloop 

Sloop 

Schooner.. 

Steamer.. 

Steamer.. 


Name* 


Carolino... 

Concordia.. 

Caroline... 


Cargo. 


Cotton. 


Caroline... 
Cyclops . . . 
Coquette.. 
Condor . . . , 
Constance . 




and 2 bags.... 
Cotton, 23 bales. 
Cotton, 42 bales 
and 11 bags. . . 
Cotton, 80 bales. 

Schooner.... 

Schooner.... 

Cora Smysor. . . . 
Carrie .... 

Cotton, 52 bakjs. 
Cotton, 83 bales. 
Cotton, 81 l)alcs. 
Cotton, 38 bales. 
Cotton, 4 bales.. 
Cotton, 4,000 or 
5,000 pounds. 
Cotton, 6 bales. . 
Cotton, 93 bales. 
Assorted. ....... 


« ‘ * 

Cotton, 133 baleq 

Schooner.... 

Cora 

Cotton 27* bales. 
Cotton...! 


Salt, &c 

ICotton, 50 bales. 
Cotton, 67 boles. 
Cotton, 2, 129| 

bales 

Molasses, 28 brVs 
Cotton, 450 bales I 

Assorted 

Cotton 


1863. 
Dee. 28| 
Oct. 

, )S64. 
Jan. 18| 
Jan. 

Feb. 26| 


C.* 

Feb. — 

Feb. 5^At sea 
Feb. 29 


Cotton.. 


Cotton, 78 bales] 
and 2 half bis. 

Cotton,109 bales. 

'Cotton, 88 bales. 

Cotton, 34 bags. 

ICotton, 27 bales. 

Cotton, 40 bales. 

COTton, 4 bales I 

, alid 152 baga 

Cotton, 94 bales. 

Cotton, 90 bales. 

Ootion, 2 bales. . 

[Cotton, 161 bales] 
and 3 half bis. 

[Cotton, 90 bales. 

Cotton, 82 bales. 

|Co'i.ton,235 balc8.| 

Cotton, 12 ba^. 

Cotton, 43 balesl 
and 3,500 lbs.| 
loose 

[Cotton, 30 bales. 

Cotton, 30 bales. 

Cotton, 12, OOOlbs. 
good, 1,200 lbs. 
pickings i;.... 

Cotton, 22 bales 


When 

cax>- 

^ired. 


May 

Juno lOj 
June 12 
Oct. 26| 
Oct 
Oct. 

May 31 


April 

[Juno 

June 

[June 

June 

July 


[July 

July 

July 


[July 28; 

July 

Aug. 

Ang. 

A’»8- 


Aug. 10 


Ang. 

Aug. 

Aijg. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

8t;pt. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 


25 


When, captured. 


Oclockney river, Fla. 
Calcasieu Toss... 


I Jupiter inlet 

At sea 

Suwaneo river, Fla. 




Port Pemberton... 

At sea 

San Luis Pass. . . . 

At sea r...^ 

lliinitor inlet.. 


oS^hiirloston. 
Potomac river. . . 


Off Charleston.. 
[At sea... 


Suwanco river.., .. 
Off Cape Lookout. 

Wacassassa river.. . 


At sea.. 


Suwanco river . 
At Sea 


Gatesville, N. O . . . 
At Bca 


Lot 33® 9’N. ; long. 
76° 36' W. 

Off Beaufort.. 

Suwanco* river.... 


I At f&a., 


Off Galveston. ^ 


Off Velasco i 

Gulf of Mexico 

Albemarle sound . . . 
Yellow Slu^ Fla... 


13, Up St. John's River 
14 “ •••• 

28. Off Velasco, Texas. . 
8^'l*ass Caballo, Texas. 
5 Lat. 32® N., long. 
77° W. 

lAt sea 

19 Off Galveston 


By what vessel. 


StaM and Stripi 
Gi'i.mto City 

Roebuck 

Vandi'ivbilt 

Clyde 

Mii«sissippi squadron 


E xped i tion up Y azoo 

1 )e Noto 

Virginia 

MasKsio’iiisetts ai 
Kbystonc State 
l.Tnion 
iVliig 

Adolih llugcl 


Vicksburg 

So^gamore 
Keystone State 
J. S. Chambers and 
Clyde 

Quaker City 
Fort Jackson 

I 

Sagamore and Clyde 
Connecticut 
MassMchusetts 
Keystone State 

Wliitchead 

Anca 

Kejlftone State 
Santiago de Cuba 


Monticello 
Gettysboi-g , 
Monticello and Mt. 
Vernon 

Mount Vernon 


Clyde 

Keystone State, Get- 
tysburg 
R. It. Cuylcr 
Sciota 

Augusta Dinsmoro 
Aroostook 
Wyal using 
[Hendrick Hudson 

Pawnee and others 
(( 

Sciota and Ch8cura * 
Itasca 

Gettysburg and oth- 
ers 

Mackinaw 

l^yal 


island! Princess 
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Gloss. 


Name. 


Cargo. 


Wheu 

cap- 

i^tured. 


■Where captured. 


By what vessel. 



Steamer, 
fcjfthoonnr..?. 
Steamer.... 
Schooner... 


ic^lottc.. 

VCoquetto. . . 

Celt 

Comus. . . . 


Cotton, 14 bales. 


1865. 
Jan. 5| 


Arms, blankets,! 

&G. 

Cotton.... 


,Van. 19 
Jan. 26 


l^t. 33** N., long. 
750 W. 

Cape Tear river.. 


Sloop.... 

Steamer.. 


Schooner..., 


Steamer.. 


Bebel iron- 
clad 


Schooner. 
Schooner. . .. 

Schooner... 
II. brig...., 
Schooner. . . 


Calh. Coornhs.. 
Cora 


j(C!j|rtton.a 

Cotton 

I Whiskey, 1fcc....j 
liumber 


Chao^i 

* • 

Cotton Plant.. 


Columbia.. 


•Dorothy ITaincs 
j Delaware Far-] 
iner 

Dart 

I I>QUa 

I Delight 


Sloop., 

Steamer.... 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner,. .. 
Schooner. 


Dudley or Pink« 

j 

Darlington 

Dixie 

' Deer Islanjl 

Director 


Schooner. 
Schooner. 
Scirtjuucr. 
Schooner. 
Steamer. . 
Schoonej’. 


,.3!^yector .* 

, ,,!Def!iincc..f..... 
,,.i David Crockett 

Dart : 

Dan....» 

Diana... ...... 

iDove 


Steamer... 
Propeller. . 
Steamer... 

Schooner.. 
Steamer. . . 
Sdiooner.., 
Schooner,., 
Steamer. . . 
Steamer... 
Brig 


Steamer... 
Schooner. . , 
Steamer... 
StclBacr... 
Steamer. . . 

• 

Schooner. . , 
Schooner.., 
Steamer... 


Diana 

Douro 

Dolphin 

D. Sargent 

Dart 

Dew Drop 

Don Jose....;.. 

Director 

Diioro 

Diamond 

Dashing Wave. 

I Dare... 

Defy 

Dec 

Don 

Donegal, or Aus- 
tin. 


Delia 

iDelph’ina. . 
Deer 


, Steamer f... 
Steamer.... 


Dollv 

Denbigh., 


Cotton, 5 bales.. 
Cotton, 50 bales. 

Cottoni 

lOotton, 140 balesj 


31 

ipeb. 27| 
Mar. 241 

[April 27 
April 20 
April 21 
Axiril 19 


Cotton, 99 bales.; 




Cfmbabce fivci^ S. 
Carolina 

Stranded on Sulli- 
van’s island 
Lat. 23** N., long. 
83* W. 

Yorktown, Va... 
Near Brazos de St. 
lago. 

Mississippi river....; 
Oi/Galvcstoji, Texas 


feoanc^o river. 


Ohai-lcston, 1#. C.... 


Uay.. 


Tobacco 

None........ 

Salt 


[Wagons, mules. 
Ootion 


None 

Oil, soap, &c.... 
iTni'penUine, &c. 
Sajt, rop<^ &c.., 

Assorted 


1861. 
May 11 

May 111 
July 4] 
Oct. 27 
Dec. 9l 
1862. 

IJan. lOl 
Mar. 3 
April 15 
May 13 
May 4| 

Oct 13 
jOct 6 
Oct — 
Nor. 26 


; Hampton roads. 


Galveston 

Missi^-vppi sc^nd. . . 


Cedai'kcys 

Feruandina 

Georgetown.,,.. 
Mississippi sound. . . 
York river 


SapcHo sound.. 
Charleston. . , . 
Coast of Texas. 


Pass Cavalo.. 


Cotton . 


Cotton... 

I Assorted. , 


Assorted. . . 

....do 

Medici lios. 

ilnhallost.. ....t 

iC 

Munl^ons 
war. 


1863. 
Jan. 19| 
Mar. Ui 
Mar. 23j 
Mar. 12] 
May 1, 
May 
July 2l 
Sept. SOj 
.40ct HI 
Sept%23 
Nov. 5 
1$64. 
.JJan. 0 
Feb. 3 
Feb. G 
Mar. 4 


Horace ^Boals 
Malvern and others 

Dai-Ching and Clo- 


luka 

Crusader 

Quaker City < 

IIuntivK.-; 

Gcrtni.ie 
Comubia * 
Comubia aiil Ger- 
trude 
Boat cxpcditi!./U 


Cumbcrlarid 

(i 

S(^ith Carolina 
Santee 
New London 


Hatfccras 
Naval expedition 
I Keystone 8tato 
Bohio 

Corwin and Curii- 
tuck 

Brazil! era 
America and I'lag 
Kensington, 

It 

Kittatmny 
iJjia 


New Orleans 

Lat. 3.V, long. 77**., 
Lat. 19^ long, 65® . 

Gal VC;: ton 

Mobile 


At sea 

Point Xtossa 

New inl(^ 

St. Siiiion’s sound. . 
OIT Ilio Grande. . . . 


Cotton, 

Copper, arms,! 
&c. 


of 

• 

June 

6 


1865 


)res. 

Feb. 

17 


Jan. 

22 


FeV 


18' 


Off Dohoy liglA, Ga.‘* 
Nc^ar Masonboro’ . . . 
Off Beaufort, N. C. . . 

Off Mobile bay» 


Near Ba 3 ^ort, Fla. . 
Calcasieu river 

!/[;harlcston, 6. C 


........ Boanokc river, N. C. 

May 251. 


Magno, 

lAdmirnl Fanagut 
Quaker City 
I Wachusett 
Uittatinny , 
^anawba 
[Yazoo expedition 
[Juniata 

Gem of the Sea , 

Nansemund 

Stettin 

0\va.sco, Vir.ibia. 

Aries > ' 
'Midnight 
Cambridge 
Pcquot 
hl^tacomot * 

Mahaska 

(Ihocura 

Monadnock and cl 
ors 

Naval expedition 
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VESSELS C4a»TURET) AND DESTROYED 


Where coptiircd. liy what voBsel. 


Sdioonor. [Elite. }Coal.....i .j 

Srhooiier. f. [Emilj’ Ai.n jTobacco. 

Schooner.. Elii„.bolh An 

ScIiooiut. . Enehart’trqps. . . . Assoi-tinL 

Schooler. . Extm 4 Wheat, a, . 

Schoo lift. . . ?asie 

ScliooDen 1 Molasses 

Schooner.. Ezilda Anns iiiul collee 

Schooner.. Kwd. liamard.. 'riirpeiitine 

Bark Empress Collee 

Schooner., E. J. 'Waterman 

Sloop Express None 

Sloop Ellen .lane Markotinfr.. f 

Sloop Eugenia Smith !;•••• 

Schooner... Emnin Assoi-ted... | 

ScJiooner.. Eugenia Smith. C'otlee, Aic. . 

Steamer... lEllis 


4 Hampton roads, 
14 


, Cun/oerland 


Coast of Virginia. . . . .Afihatross 


Sojltappaiiaunock rive 

iioautbrli if. C 

30| lianataria l ay 

1() Pass it I’Outiv 

2()WOrth( a.st I’ass, ^Jis 

SOjTvbee light 

a Mlssissipni sound . . 
Ife Alex-HKiiiA, Va.... 
OIF iiio Grande... . 


Schooner.. . 
ScJiooner. , 
Steamer. . . 

Sloop 

Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schoonv:*. . 
9 ihooucr. . 

Ship 

Propeller. . 
Steamer... 

Schooner. . 
Schooner., 
Steamer. . . 


Steamer... 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 

Sloop 

Armed sch. 
Scli.ioner. . , 
tif.booner. . . 

Schooner.. 

Sloop 

Schooner. . 

« 

Schooner. . 
SchoQjier. . . 
Sloop 

Steamer.... 


T Hayli/^lfi, 

. llesoluto 
. (’amhridgo 
. South Caroline 

IS Vincennes'^and 
. Savannah 
.INcw liondoii 
.i Perry ^ 
.iSanu.ago de Cy 


Edisto liicv 

Elizabeth 

Eva Bell....... 

[Eothen. 

iSugenie I Cot ton 

iEmily St. I’ierroUjnnny Chdh. 

Eureka (.‘otton, A:c.. . . 

Ella Warley.. . . Arms, 6cc 

Eugi'^nm 


17 Colfht of Flnrid i. . . . ^Connecticut 
L-at. 28", long, .. llohio,, * * 

— Roanoke island Itowan’s exped 

14, Bull’s Bay Restlcts 


Mair. 14 Newbern. 

Mar. ft) Off the Misilssipyi. 

Alar. IS Charleston J. 

April — Potomac river 

April 2^ l^at. 28", long. 97".. 

May 20 North Carolina .... 
Alay 22 

May 29] Charleston 


. June 2G Wilmington.. 


Emily Assorted 

Emma .Salt, Ac 

Elizabeth Cotton 

[Eliza [Salt 

Elmira C’rnolim Aszorted ( 

lliza. 

:imcr 

)]ias llccd Oot’n, rosin, &c. J 

imma Cotton, Ac i 

Imma Tuttle. . Assorted ! 


7 Bull’s hav 

23 Lat. 27% long. 7.5^. . . 
5 

21 Charleston. a. 

11 Bull’s buy 


311er 

Exchange.. . 

Bmma I’uttle. . . S;ilti)etrc.. ..... 

i^mill Murray.. Merchandise.... 

ihizaurth Salt 


12 Ccfdst of Texas 

djLat. 2C'| long. 77“.. . 
20 j V lilasco, Texas. . .f . 

S'Ncw inlet ^ . 

24 ! Indian river , 

28f Rappahannock rivci- 


Ilowau’s exped: 

99 

Owasco 

Blfickadi’g S(|U 
Potomac tlotiUi 
Santiago dc Cu 
Hunchback 
AVhiteliead 
Whitehead 
Kwitoiio Rtati 
Jits. Adgcr 
Mt. Vernon, P 
scot, Mystic, 
V ictoriii 
Restless and FI 
Adirondack 
Uaiteras *' 
Bienville 
Flafvnnd Rcsth 
Crocker’s cxpci 
Arthur 
Octorara 
[vittaliimy 
Alt. Vernon 
Camhiidgc 
Sagamore 
Auacostia 


28 Jupiter inlet.. 


' Schooner, 

Sloop.4 . . . 
Steamer.., 

Sloop 

Schooner. , 
Schooner. 
Steamer.. 
Steamer.. 

Sloop 

Schooner. 

Schooner. 

Sioop 

Steamer.. 


Snterpriao Cotton 

tiixpress ^It^Ac. 

Bmma Amelia. Wines, &c 

Ellas }^ckwi|h.. Assorted 

Eugenic „ .... 

Emolirio [Cotton 

illmily General 

Echo 'Cotton 

' 

ima Bett 

[Evening Star ... I Cotton 

KlizaVeth. .,.....[ 

Eliima ! Assorted. .... 

Emma [Tar, &c...^.. 

Eureka 

. lEinma. \ Cotton *. 


12|Carson’^ Bnding. . . . 

4 J Coast of B. Carulina| 

„[St. Andrew’s fiay, 
^ Fl«. 


Hope 

Cujiir de Lion 
Sagitmoi'o 
'Joni stoga A I 
ess. 

Sagamore 
Chocura and 1 
tanza. 


I 23 Mobile. : 

ej.... , 

16! At sea 

2ljirrbana, Va. 

3liT.nt.l5% long. 83°. 
18jLat.25% lo^g. 77®. 

29 ! Warsaw sound, Gu.. 
I llLat. 23®, long. 83®.. 
I 19. Mosquito inlet. . . . 

8 ’Cedar keys 

2i Commerce 


ai.Lat. 33®, long. 76® 


Pembina 

R. R. Cuyler 

Courier 

Cunituck, Ac| 

Sunilowcr 

Octorara 

Yazoo expoditi 

Cimarrou 

Juniata 

Fara 

Fort Henry ‘ 
Covington* 
Arago, arfiiy 1 
port 
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FOB >VIOLATION»» Ot' TJIE 'BLOCKADE 


Class. Name. 


Steamor. . . 
Schooner. . . 

lllx^isior 

, Si^amer. . . , 

J^lizahcth 

Steamer. . . 
Steamer..., 
Steamer..., 

Pllla and Anna 
Ella.. 

Eureka 

Schooner^.. 

Ella 

British sch. 

Edward 

’“British sch. 

Exchange 

SchoAiier. . , 
British sch. 
SiMnci .' . 
Schooner. . , 

, Ellen 

Eliza.. 

. Emily. 

, Experiment... 

Steamer.... 

. Emma? 

Steamer. . . 

Elsie 

Schooner. . 

Emily. . . . . 

Steamer... 

Emma Henry. . 

Steamer.... 

, Ella 

Schooner. 

Prig 

Steamer. . . 
Steamer. . . 

Ehirn 

Ecf^ 

Emma No. 2. . . 
Egypt Mills.... 

Schooner. , 

Prig 

Schooner.. 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 

Ship 

Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 

F. W. Johnson. 
Forest King... 

Fanny f.-. 

Falcon 

dto 

Fiviand 

Falcon 

Fnniiy Lee.. 

Fairfiind 

Fashion.. 

Sloop 

Florida....?. 

Steamer. . 
Steamer.. 

Forrest...' 
Fanny, . 

Schooner. 

Florida 

Schooner. , 

Fnirpluy 

Schooner. , 

Floyd 

Schooner . 
Schooner. 
Steamer.. 
Schooner. 
Schooner. 
Steamer... 

Bark 

Schooner. , 
ScY.o^>or., 

Sloop 

Sloop 

F. J. Capron. . 
Falcon. , 

Florida 

Farrcn. 

Flash...-) 

Fashion t 

Fannie Laurie. 

Fanny 

Frances. 

Hying Cloud.. 
Flying Fish.... 




Schooner. . Five Brothers. . . 


Sclioonof . . 
Schooner .o 

Sloop 

'SI op 


IHorida 

Florence Night- 

in^le 

Fashion 

Flying Cloud... 


When 

Cargo. *Cap- Where cap^'wed. 
tured. 


1863. , . 

Sugar, rum.... July — ! Bed river 

Cotton I Jhly 13 Galveston 

I Lockwood’s Folly in 

n list I 

Nov. o' 

Nov. 10 Off Fort Fisher 

Co'lton Nov. 22 At Sea 

OR i sonl joro* i nlet, N 
V— Carolina 


Lead and salt.. 
Assorted 


C<itton.*?. 

Salt 

Cottou . . 


Doc. 24 Ncjar Suwance river 


*, Coast of Texas 

Jan. ’lc;oir-irobile..r* 

Jan. 19, Jupiter inlet, Fia. . , 
Fe b. lOj Masonboro’ inlet .... 
May 3.(jV)a.st of Texas 


June OjNear cAarlotto har. 


'C(7iton.,i Sept. 4 .At sea. 


Oct. 

Dec. 

Munitions . .*i . . . Deo. 


lOjOff S.'inLnisPfiss... 
, Lat. Sa-'N., long. 7r 
’ W. 

. Off VV ilmingtim, N 
Carolina 


1865. 

Cotton & toVeco Feb. 2.'>j Bull Wrt<t soiin,d. . . . 
Coffee, rice, &c. Feb. 19 Off* Ga>eston, Tex. 

Mar. 20 Bodnov, Miss 


BoanoKO river, N. C. 

1861. , 

Iron June Chcsnpo.ako bay 

Coffee. Juno 13 Key West 

Biieks Juno 23 Miasissippi nouad.. 

General..... July 5 Galveston 

July 19 Eiistcrn Shore, Md.. 
Aug. 2(i Apalachicola bay... 

Bice, &c.! Nov. 6|St. Simon’s Island.. 


... ■ Aiig. 29] 

Green turtle,... Nov. 29 

Den ii Tumbulin light 
house.’ 

1862. 

Feb. — Roanoke island. . . . 


Coffee, &c. 
Fi.s}i, &,e .. 




Cotton. 


Mar. 10 1^27" If., long. 84 
'ifor. l^Ocorgoloirn, S. C... 
April 2| Apalachicola 

April 29 

'Ipril - I’otoniHC liK'or 

April He] St. Andrew’s. 


Salt, &c% May Charleston 

Cotton, &c Kay > 

Salt Sept 4 South Kdisto .... 

!.. ! Aug. 22, St. Simon’s 

Powder, salt, dec] Oct. 2.3 .loast of Florida. , 
:)ec. 29| 
i)ec. 30| 


loiton. 


Cotton. 


1863. 

Man. 

Jan. 11 

Jan. 

May 2.3i Apalachicola 

'uno 2| Potop^ac river. . 


By whej vessel. 


Red Bivfcr expedi'n’ 
,Katahdin 

Nfph*#! 

Ilowq«ih^ 

Aroostook 

James Adger 

Fox, tender to i 
Jacinto * 

'Aiitoiia 

Gertnide 
Roebuck 
Florida 
Virginia 
Rositlie, tender 
Gem of the Sea 
Keystone SJ* 
C^uaker (/ity 
Mobile 

Cherokee 

Bmmn. 

Chenan^^j • 
'Gertrude 

Naval expedition 

Union 
Mississippi 
Massachusetts 
South Carolina 
Potom.'ic ffotiliii 
It. U. Cuylcr 

St. Lawrence 
(luukor City ‘ 
Ethan Allen 

South CYlrolina 


Rowan’s cxpcditii 

J. L. Davis 

Gem of the Sea 
Mercedita .and Sa. 
more 

Potomac ilotiila 
Pursuit 

Ethan Allen '' 
Itestlees ^ 
TJattoras 
Shepherd Knapp 
Keystone State 
Hngamoro 
Maj^nolia. 


Oc^itra 


Tioga and Octora: 

Port Royal 
Primrose 
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VESSELS CAiT^^ED END DESTROYED 


Class. 


Nome. 


i>i;liooiicr. . . Frolic 

IJoat ....... |Florida.\ . .r . 

8cboon?{-* . ]^sh!on 

Schooner.'. , jy^lying Scud. 

Stcanuir. . . . [Fultou 

Steamer .... j Fanny 


Schooner . . . 
Schooner. . . 
, Schoonci'f . . 
Schooner... 

English sell. 
Steamer. . , . 

Sloop 

JCnglUli sch. 
Schooner . . . 
Sloop. 

r.cb€l stQkim. 

ilebel arm’d 
steamer . . 
Steamer.. . . 

Schooner. . . 

Schooncf . . ! 

Sloop 

Ilebel 
Iron-clad. 
Steamer. . . . 

Schooner . . . 

Jiurk 

Ship 

Schooner . . . 
Schooner . . . 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner . . . 
-Steftmer. . . . 
Sk’i'.ooncr . . . 


Florrie 

l-'i’icndship 

Friendship...., 
F. U. Johnson. 


Cargo. 


Cotton, &c.. 


cap- 

tured. 


Salt, &c.\. 
Cotton..... 


George M. Smith 
General Green.. 
Genci-al I’arkhill 
General Knox. 
George Q. Baker] 

Georgian a 

George B. Sloat. 


Good Egg . 


■Schooner. . ♦Gypsey. 


.Schooner... 


Schoonfr. . . 
Schooner. . . 
Suhuoaicr. . . 


Garonne . 


Ship 

Bark 

Stihooner. . . 

Steavicr. . . . 
.SleanJjr. , . . 
Steamer.... 
Rtcanfer. . . . 
Steamer. . . . 

Sloop 

Sloop 

Sloop 

Steamer.'... 


Sloop. 

Schooner. . . 
Schooner... 

Bark 


Steamer. . . . 
Schooner. . 


Fly. 

Fanny Jc Jenny, 

Florida 

Fanny 

Fred, the Second] 
Fortunate. . . 

Fort Gaines.. 

Florida 

Flora 

Flash 

c 

Fannie Mclla^ 
Florida 


Fredericksburg . 
Fisher 


Gun carriag’s,&c| 
Sugar, &c.. 

I Assorted.... 

Oak timber. 
Assorted.... 


QracaE. Baker. 
Q. H. Smoot.... 
Guide 

OondsCr 


Glenn 

Gon.C. C. Piuk-| 

noy 

Gov. A. Moulton! 
General Lovell. 
Gen.BcauTegard| 
General Frijtc. 
General Bragg. 
O. L. Brocken-] 
borough... 
.Qrapeshot...... 

W,jGreoi1.... 

foov. Morton.... 


Goodinck. 

Galena 

George W. Grice] 

George Alban. 


Gov. Mouton. 
Gcorcria 


Assorted 

l>ru(^, &c... 
Munitions of war] 


Assorted.. 

.. „ 

Cotton... 


Armed vessel . . 


Assorted.. 
Cotton ... 


Afd^rtcd. 

CotHii.... 


Cotton.,, 

Tobacco. 


Cotton 

Cotton, &c.. 


^otton, d:c .... 
Proj-isions, 


Cotton .... 

None 

Shoos, &c . 


I Assorted.... 
Assorted I.. 


1863. 
Jvco 25 
|juno 3 
June 13] 
Aug. 12 

(kit. ^ 

t^pt. 


7 

12 

Oct. 2 
Oct. 10? 
C>ct. — 
1 

mi 

Jan. 11 
Fob. 10 
Mar. 20 
April 19 
3^y 3 

|May 30 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

18G5. 
Jan. 23] 
April 11 

April — 


Where captui’od. 


1861. 
April 
[Juno 4 
May 12 
I Juno 25| 
July 6 
June 25] 
June 
Jdiie 24 
Aug. ‘ ' 
Dec. 28 1 
Dec. 30 

1862. 
Mar. 2»1 
Mot. 17 
April 19 

April 26 


OirSt. Mark’s, Fliu. 
[Crystal river, Fhi. , 

iliehmond, Va 

llonnoke river, N.O 


lliimpton roads.. . . 

Cape Ilcmy....... 

Charleston 


St> Mark’s, Fla 

|rotom;ic river 

liappahannock riv|‘i- 

Paseagoula 

Galveston 


M^y 
May 12l 
Juno C] 


Oct. 15 
INov. Cl 
NG/. 1C 


1863. , , 
[Jan. i 


I Jan. 11 
[Jan. — 

Jan. *-| 
!Jan. 11 


Crystal river, Fla... 

St. Mark’s light.... 
Lat.23°N.,long.83° 

W 

Nctr Aldraii loras. . . . 

lied river 

Near Pascagoula. . . . 
Near Matagorda. . . . 

[Oil’llio Brazos 

At sea 

Oif Ale.\auJria, Va 

I Jupiter inlet, Fla. . 

Oil l^ew inlet 

At sea 

Olf Velasco 

Off Brazos i iver 

Near Indian river. . 

Mo\)ilc B,"y 

Bahia, BrazB 

Oir Charleston, S. 0. 
[Eat. 23“ N., long. 97 ' 
W 


By what vessel. 


Galveston. 


Coast of Cuba 

[Potecay creek, N. C. 

Charleston 

Capture of Fort 
Macon^. 


|S.t spa 

Ben^’ick’s bay. 
Memphis 


|sag/fnore am’ Two 
Pistcrs 

Stara and Stripes ^ 
Juniata ' 

Princt'ss Hoy a I 
Black Hawk 
Genesee 
Bermuda ' 
Tenncasco 

A. ilugel 

Honeysuckle ' 

Flori<la 

HoncysucLlA 

|Owu8c6 

|Q,hocura 

Bermuda 

|W. Gulf blockading 
squadron 

Wachusett 
Picket launches 
Princess Royal 

Fox 

Sea J^ird 

Naval expc^lition 

Cumhcrlar.d 
Quaker City 
Niagara « 

Dawn 

Souyi Carolina. 
Dawn 

j Mohawk • 

Daylight 
Ne>v London 
Santee - 


R. R. Cuyler 
llui chbuek, & 
Huron 

Gemsbok 


Ottawa 

Ilatteras 

■Wcstcrirflotir 


Apalachtcola river. 
ChoAipcakc bay. . . . 

St. JoWs fiver.... 
Cape Florida 


Now Orleans . 


Fort llcnfy 

Tcazer 
T. A. Ward 
[Joint expodij 

Ariel 


AdmirrCI F.'in 
ileet %■ 







FOB. VIOLATION, OF, THE jfl.OCKABE. 

• « ^ % 


OOi 


(^lass. 


Name. 


Cargo. 


Schoolier. . .j^lfiyicral Taylor. 


1 


tfihooncr-.y 

Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer.... 
Schooner.. . . 
Schooner.... 
Schooner.. . 

, Steamer... 
' 1 
Sch<iDncr... 


l^Olide. . . 

Granite City.!. 
Ooorgiana..... 

Gertrude 

Gipscy 

Golden Jdiior. 
General rriiu. 

Golden Age... 
Glen 


Schooner.... Ocori^o. 


SuBpicious. . 


Cotton.... 

Assorted.. 


A%sorte< 


AV.V. 


Flour, SusKiT, &c 
Cotton... ?. ' 


^ScSboner.... 

Schooner.... 

« 

Steamer... 
Steamer. . . 


, Genera I •Worth , 

GoldJLcaf. • 

General Beaure- 
gard 

Grey Jacket... 


Sloop 

Steamer. . 

Schooner 
Steamer. , 


Cotton... 

None.^.. 

General. 

None.... 


iVotto^.. 


G. £rarih*ldi. . . . 
Gen. Sumter... 

Good llope 

Greyhound 

Sloop... ..... |Ocn. Finnegan 

joff^rgiana Mc-| 


Salt & di-y^oodsl 
Assorted.... 


Steamer.... 
Steamer.... 
Brig - 


SchoOner.... 
Bark 


Caw. 
Georgij^. . 
Geziona 
goiida... 


Ililli- 


Assorted.. 


Where captured. 


When 
> cap- 
tured. 

1863. 

Feb. 20; 

!• 

iFeb. 23: 

Mar. 22: sea....? 

Mar. 19 Charleston 

[April 16 Eleuthera... . . . . 

yTar. 20 St. Joseph’s bay^ 
April 27 1 Morrell’s inlet, S. C. 
April 21jaulf of Mexico 


Cbcsapeako bay.. 
Tybee creek..... 


By whaJt vessel. 


Crusader and Ma- 
, haskr 

I Marblehead and 
Fassaio 


May 

• iliat. 35®N., long. 73‘ 

|unc-| jy 

July 29 CalooKehatohee rivc] 
. iLat 24”N’., long. 82' 

Aug. — 


Aug. 2S 
Dec. 12 Off Wilmington... 


.. iss»hid 
IVanderljflt 
Ethan Allen 
Monticcllo 
|l)o Soto 

[Yazoo Ftoss expedi- 
tion • 

Cambria 
Gem of the^ 
Sunflower 
Jacob Bell 


I 

Idcc. 31 ;Off Mobile. . ». . 
186^* 

Feb. 4 .Tupiter inlet. . . 
Mar. 12, Lake Geifl-go.. 




[April ISjAt 

May 10 At sea 

|May 28 Cbashc|witzka riverj 

Juno 2 0 ff'V^ilm.,N.Car. 
Aug. 15 Coast of Fortugal 

'off Brazos, Bt. lago, 

Texas 


Cotton. 


Schooner.... 

Schooner.... 

Bark 

Schooner.... 
Jirig-r ■■•'IT* 
achoonor.... 

Brig 

Sloop 

Brigantine.. 
Schooner.... 
Schooner.... 
Schooner.... 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner.... 
Schooner.... 
Steamer.... 
Schocmer... 
Boat 


Ocn. Bur^ihart. 

Geo. Bouthwalto! Sugar &c 

11. M. jJlinson.! Assorted 

ITuxall I*! ..... 

lliawatj|a.. . . . . . i . . • • 

II. Fi. Rearing. Oolleo 

1 1 allio fj!lcb son . ■ Molasses .... 

Ilcrbcrt • 

llcrnlJ. Naval stores. 


Dec. 41 
18C.5. 
Mar. 17 

May 8 
1861. , 
[May 31' 


[Kennebec 

• 

Beauregard 
Dallbdil and otliers 
Fox, tender to Ban 
Jacinto 

,Mcl, tender to San 
Jocixlto* 


Lat. 26®N., long. iK)' 



Coast of Klondu, 

^..Ncar Cape I^oekout. 
i Hampton roads..... 

May 20 . .•••• 

May 29'Mouth Miss. nver. 
Juno lOiSavaiyiah 


II. Day... 
, Hannah 


...t. 


Schooner... 

•ScSiooncr... 

Steamer... 
A«iod sloop 
. Schooner.... 

Schooner.. 
Schooner.. 
Schooner.... 
Steam It. 

I 

Sloop.... 


Balch.. 

il. Middleton... Turpeiitmc, &c. 
II. C. Brooks I.. Cotton, Acc...^... 

1 Icnry Nutt. . . . 'Mahogany... . ... 

ILairii-t P.Ryan^um,BalH Ate.. 

1 larmony i Jwh • •; ; 

Harford Wheat, ^c.. . y j 

^ . I Sugar, molusseB,| 

Henry Lewis... I 

Havelock! [Cigars and coffee 

Hemietta., 

Harriet & SarahL 
Henry Travers. 

Havana 

Hannah • 

Hermosa 


Coffee, dtc.. 


Dings, &c. 


I Assorted..., 

!.... Cotton.... . 


Hampton. . 
llaiTiet.... 

ITcttiwan.. 

Home 

Hortenso AssorijjJd.. . . 


|july l«j 

’.V. 

,Aug. 21 
Sept. 91 
»>• 

April 24 
Sept. 18 

jNiMi. 22 

Dec. 15 
INov, 13 
1862. , 
May 14| 

|Mar. 

June 
Aug. 12 
Oct. sol 
1863. 
fill. 13 
22 

Jan. n 


Coartt N. Car 


[Maratanza 

Niagara 

Pembina 

Quaker City 
Isonomia 

[Ferry 

Miniiiwola 

Brookljii 

UnioiA 

•St. LawiHVice 
Thomas Froeborn 


Potomac river. . - - - 

1vuna“u-.. 


llatteros inlet. 


Hatteras 

Pope’s creek, Md... 
Miss^sippi sound 

Cape Fear 

Chmcotcaguo 

.% » 

Nowbern, N. Car. 
Lat. 28°N., long. 91‘ 
W V 

Dead Man’s bay... 
Corpus Clyristi. ... 4 
Sabine %iver 


'Feb. 18 


Dividing crock, Vat 
Chuckatuck crock 
Charleston 

Lat. 29*nV, long. 84“ 




[Naval expedition 
(( 

Pawnee 
Oemsbok 
Resolute • 

New London and R. 
K. Cuylcr , 

I Jamestown A 
j Louisiana ^ 

iRowan’s expedition 

Bohio 

ilsilda 

l^thur . 
Connecticut 

1 Currituck 

Colhmodorc Morns 
Ottowa 


[Somerset, &c. 
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VESSELS CA??TirEI5L j*.ND DESTROYED 


Class. 


Slocp 

Kcbcl anncd 
steamer. • . 

Schooncy . . 

Schooner. « 

Schooner.. . 
Schooner.... 

bloop 

Schooner.... 

Schooner. . . 

‘oiark..,. 

Steamerr.. 

Steamer... 
Steajner. . . 
Schooner. 
Sloop 

' Sloop.... r. 

Sloop 

Schooner.. . 
Steamer. . . . 
StOMTiior. . . . 

Sloop 

Steamer.... 
Itcbel st*r.'. . 
Gunboat nn< 
finished . . 


Nome. 


Cargo. 


When 

or.p- 

tured. 


Where captured. By what vesseL 


Helen. 

Hart... 


Com., 


1863. 

, Mar. 2: 

— Berwick’s bay.. 


palt, &c., 
Cotton..., 


Ifond^.... 
r 

II^TTCSt.... 

Hunter 

Helena 

Henry Wolcott. , 

Hattie jCotton, &c 

Harriet 

H. McGuin 

Havelock (?). . . . 

1 [crald I Assorted . . 

Hebe. . 

Herald AssoiVcd.. 

Hancock 

Hope Cotton 

Hannah «, 

H<‘njy ColthursI Powder 

Hattie. Assoi-tcd. 

Hard Times.... Lumber 

Hopei [Cotton &tohacc(; 

Uope Ma^inery 

Hampton t 

Halifax 


April 2: 

April 30 

Mvy 1 Mobile. 
Juno 3i 
Juno 22 
Juno 2 

Jhno 18 

Jury I? 

June 10 


Lat. 2G°N., long. 76“ 
W. 


expedition 
, Es4ella 

Octerara* 


La^28“N., Jpng. 76“ 


Coast of N. Car 

Lot. 28°N., Ipng. 82” 

W.. 

Bay St. Louis.... 
ChoA^ston 

Sept. —I At sea 

Aug. 18' Off New inlol, N. C. 
Oct. 23 Off Fiyingpan shoals 

Deo. 24 Tampa hay 

1864. ' o 

Feb. Tupiter inlcLf 

Mar. 11 Oft Mosquito iniet.'. 

Feb. 2(1 Sun Luis Piiss 

Mar. 14. Near St. John’s Fla. 
Mar. — |£c. Mary’s river.. 
July 10 Sapolo sound 

Oct. 22,OtfWiliuin|rton 

lUchmondy Va 


Juniata 

Kanawha, &c. 

Ossipec 

iSutellito 

Fionda 

Tahoma ' 

Vincennes & ClLton 
S. Atlantic blockad’g 
'Squadron I ■' 

, Tioga 

N^mon and others 


Sunflower 

Beauregard 

Virginia. 

Dalfudil and other! 

Para 

Lodona 

Eolus 


Schooner..., Industry Hay, &c 

Schooner.... Iris Naval stores... 

Schooner.... Island Belle.. Sugar & molasi 


.loanoko river, N. C. Naval expedition 
^linncsota 

ft 

Augusta 


Schooner.. . 
Brig. 

Schooner... 

i' 

ScHlJ.'jner.... 
Schooner... . 
Schooner. . . 
Brig 


Isabel or "W. 

Intcuded. Salt, . . , 

Ida Assorted.... 


1861. 

May 1.^ Hamilton roads... 
May 27 „ 

Doc. 31 Bull’s Island light 
1862. ' 


Sloop 

EnglislAich 

Steamer.... 

Steamer... 
Stcdi.iicr. . . 


da.. 

Iftez 'Suit, ^Vco. 

Isabel. 

Isabella Thomp- Cotton, &c. 
.son 

Isabellafl None 


Indian. . 
Isabol.. 


Munitions 
war. 


|Feb. 

May 

12 

1863. 
Mar. 4, 
April 18| 
ALiy 18 
June 19 

May 22 

1864. 
.^ril 10 
May 


Atchafalaya bpy Montgomery 

New inlet, N. Car. . . Jamc^own 

'"'w.T.”’: Me™"!**" 

Jharlotto harb’r Fla! J. S. Chambers 
iidinu Kiver inlet.'. Gem of the Sea 

dobile H. It. Culler 

Lat. 41“ N., long. 'Jnited States 

'67" W 

I^acassassa bay. . Fort Henry 

At sea Vicksburg 

)fX Galveston.... Admiral 


vanhoe. 
Ida 


ichoonev. 
Schooncy*. 
Schooner. 
Schooner, 
SchooiKT. 
Bark 

•Schooner. 

Schooner. 

Schooner. 

Schooner., 

. Schooner. 
Schooner. 


Jo^toii.. 

Tobacl^o. 

None.... 


Drugs, &c. 
Anns, icc.. 


I J. H. Etheridge. 
John Hamilton. 
Ijane Wright.... 

Julia.... € r. 

Joseph H. Toonc 

Judith 

Jorgen Lorent- 

aeu^. ......I. 

Ja^e CaiUpbull.. 

J. W. Wilder... 

Jui^.. 

Joanna Ward... 


J. J. McNeil.... Joffeo, • 

Julia Worden. . jlUce, com, dec. 


None ..... 

/jss|)rted 

Coffee, lead, &c, 
Cotton 


July 'ffAIobil'e 

Sapelorsound 

. ' May 15| Hampton roads . y , . 
.July 5 .... 

. Aug. “ 'otomac river...... 

ilcaufort, N. Car... 

. |Oct. Barrataria hay 

. :^pt. IS "'ensacola tfiivy ^’ardj 
. Deo. 26|Lau N., 

. Doc. 14|Beaufort, N.^ax.. 


[Fleet off Mobile 
Sonoma 

Minnesota 
Daylight, &a . 
l^iomas Freeborn 
.iambridgo 
South Carolina 
Datexpedit' 
Colorado 
Morning Light 
State of Georgia ^ 


jjan. 20| Mobile bar R- R* 

Jfu. New Orleans Morcodita, &0, 

Feb. at. N. long, Tj aue * 

Jan. 25 Corpus Christ: Arthur «. 

Mar. 27 ""ape Roman P*w- Costless 
sa^e 
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AVhon 

cap- Where Ci^turod. By wljat vessel. 
turcd« 


Scliopncr.. 
SchooTKT . . 
Schooner. . 
• • 
Steamer... 

Sloop 

Schooner. . 


; *155?® * * • l^otton, &c. . 

.jJaJe rig lead, &c. 

t 

. Jeff. Thompson . 

. Jetf. Davis. ... 4 % 

. John .*... Corn 


1862. 

...jMar. 

..?May 


25 Mohilo. 
11 


.3l4it. 26° N.,JonV 

• 83“ W'..t. ........ 


Schooner.. 

Vi Brig. 
Schooner.*. 
Slo8p. 
Schooner.. 


. . ' J. J. Crittenden None . . .« 


, . James Norcon . . Com. 
Josephine • 


. John Giliiin... 
John 'I’hompso 


. J. C. ^tozer. 
.* Jnlin ?... 


'hompsoM iTurpentine.. 
[)zer.. Salt. A 


6| Memphis 
14 Newborn. , 

I 8 Ptequotank river, 

N. Carolina 

1 10 Nowtogan creek, N. 

Carolina 

28 Little lliver, N. O.. 
28jShip Island, Miss... 
h^ssissippi sound. . . 


Wilminfflon., 


Sloop .T J ulia Salt- 

Sloop JohnC. Crilhoiiti Contraband.. 

Sc’Aoorier...!j. C. McCabe 

Schooner... John WiUiams.. IroUi dec 


Steamer. . 
Schooner. 
Schooner. 

Sloop 

Sloop 


. J. D Clark...... 

, Jo* P'laiifier.... Assorted 

. Juniper 

, Jane Adc.lie ....|Collon...., 

. Justlna 


April 
.. April 
May 
April 
April 


Steamer. . . . .lohn Walsh .... 

Sloop 1 John Wesley. . . jCotton. 

Schooner. . . | Julia 

Steamer Tamos llattle. . . |Cotton . 

Schooner... J. T. Davi.s “ 

Steamer.... Juno Assorte< 


...... July 

.... Aug. 


151 balcB of < 

ton........ 


8|Jupitcr inlet 
22|Chucfcntuck creek . . 

18 James river 

lojl^t. 26° N„ long. 
76° W 

8 Red river 

24 Mobile.. A 

4 “ 

24 Gulf of Mexico 

23 I^t. 28“ N., long. 

78° W. 

24 ^ 

16 Lat. d28“ N., long. 

83° W 

Lat. 25°’ NV'iong. 
76® W 

17 

10 Bio Grande 

22 Oflf Wilmington, N. 

, Car 

0 Off Bio Grande 


. Cayuglk. 

. Kittatinny 

.B. B. Cu^r. 

|Ve:*crrfflotilla 
Ycszels^n sounds of 
! North Gai'olina 
Commodore l*erry, 
&c. 

« 

Shawshedn, &c. 
Ilattcras 
Katahdin 
Restless , 
Cambridge 

Sagamore 

Commodore Morris 
Zouave 


Octorara , 

Hartford 
Pembina 
Kanawha 
Do Soto 

jTMoga 

Yazoo *raSs expedi- 
tion 

Circassian 

|Tioga 

Do Soto, &c. 

(;ayuga 

Connecticut 

Virginia 


Schooner... . 

Schooner... 
Schooner. . . 


Slpamcr. . | John Scott Assorted. 


Assorted Sept. 13 At sea. 


la ne... 

I«ji ny.... 


Schooner. .. 

Sloop 

Mexican sch 
Schooner. , .■ 
Schooner... 
Steamer. . . . 

Sloop 

Schooner... 
Schooner. . . 

Sloop 

Schoooer... 


Schooner... 

Steamer.... 

^hftner... 

Sch^ncr... 

Schooner... 

Schooner... 

Schooner... 
Sloop... ft.. 

<9lbop 

Sj^eamor.... 


John Douglass. . |Cotton. ! 

Josephine 

Jun-pita v. 

Julia A. Hodges I Stores 

Judson C|ptton - 

Jupiter 

Julia Salt a 

James Williams Assor'8ed 1 1 

John jCotton I 

James San^ f < 

John Hazard Medicines, &c. . ] 

■ M 

Julia Assorted 

Julia Cptton 


Oct. — Off Bio Brazos 

Oct. C Coast of Texas 

1864. , 

Jan. 7|Off Mobile 

Feb. 2i>j Off Velasco, Texas.. 
Mar. 24|Savcrsota sound.... 
April 11 Off San Luis Pass. . . 

. April 6 Matagorda bay 

. April I0| Off Mobile bar 

> June 27 At sea 


Off Sapelo sound. . . . 

12 Off Gulveiston 

1 11 Off Vdasco.. 

28 Off Alexandria, V'a. 
5 Lat. 26° N., long. 


Josephine. Cottdii. . . • . . • . 

John Hale jjLeod, &c 

Kate Salt 

Kate Salt, &c 


5 Near Velasco, Texas 
23 Alligator creek, S. O. 
5. 

14 Off Brazos, St. Jago, 

Texas..... 

3 Coast of Florida .... 

2 . 

L 2 Wilmington. 

27 St. Mark's river.... 


Cimarron & Nan- 
tucket 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

Kcnnobcc and oth- 
ers 

[i’enobscot ■* 
Sunflower 
Virginia 
jitlstrclla 
Concmaugh 
Proteus 
Nipsic 
renobscot 
Augusta Dinsmorc 
Adolph nug<9L 

Fort Morgan^ 

Choenra 

Acacia 


, Kate Assorted.. 

, Kate iCotton... 

, Kate Assorted. 

, Kate None...*. 


»28:Foint Isabel light.. 

23; Indian river 

liNeB^ Inlet, N. C... 


Sqpiinolo 
Matthbw Vassor 

Mount Vernon 
, Buelflick 

Potomac flotilla 
. Brooklyn 
. Pursuit 

.jjames Adgcr, &a. 


I 
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VESSELS CAFTUnEP* Am> DESTBOyED 


— » ? 

Where captured. 


Class. 


Name. 

f 


Cargo. 


When 

cap- 

tured. 


By what vessel. 


Steahior.... 
fcteamer. . . . 

Sloop., 

Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 

Sloop 

^ Schooner. . . 
Schooner. «. 
Schooner. . . 

Schoone^.. . 
rropcilor. . . 

• Schooner. . . 

Schooner. . 

S Schooner. . 

4 ^ichoonerf . 
Se(:ooncr. . 

Sloop 

Schooner . . 

Steamer. . . 

Schooner. . 
Schooner*. 
Schooner. . 
Stcnincr... 
Schooner. . 

Schooner.. 

Brig 

Sloop 

Sloop 

Steamer. . . 
Schooner. . 

Sch^ncr. . 
BoSc 


Liz'/ic Weston . 
Labuau 

Lynnhaven.... 


Lion 

Lizzie Taylor. . 
Lydia and Moryn 

Lookout 

Lafayette. . . . 
Liverpool..... 
iLcwia White-1 


Schooner. 

Schooner, 

Schooner. 

Steamer. . , 

Steamer. . . 
Schooner. ( 

Sloop 


^Schooner. 
Schooner. 
Steamer. . 
Steamer. . , 

Schooner.. 
Steamer... 
Sloop 

Steamer. . 


Eate Bale 

Kaskaskia 

KatcIJalc..*.. 

Lry-U-io 

Ijynchhui’g.... 

Louisa 

Leon 

lA)UiHfl 

Louisa Agnes.. 
Lida :... 


, 1863, , 
|July 14| 
fA 


Wood.... 

lOoitee...*. 

r.umbcr.. 


Fish 

Coffee, cigars. 
, &c. 
bOotton 


Goffc%. pow'derJ 
&c 


lUce and com.. 

Corn 

(i'jtton 


more 

Lucy Holmes. 

|f^ion 

La Orlolla.. . 
Little Itcbcl . 
Louise 

Lucy 

Lilia 

L. llebccca.. 

Lizzie 


Cotton . . . 
Sbwjcs.. 

Astsoi^ed. 


Cotton 

jCotton, &c. 

iDrugs, &c. 
Sugar, &c.. 

I Assorted... 


Lodona 

Lonely Bell. . 

Loul3.a 


S;ilt, Sec 

Corn 

I Assorted 


Oct. If. 
1861. 
May 4] 
May 301 
Jutr 4{ 
July 25 
Aug. 11 
Sept. 9 
Btc., r 

iJait! 10| 
Feb. 1 

|Fcb. 0| 

Feb. 5 

iMar. 4 
Mar. 9 
JApril — 
April 4, 
April 10| 

jMay 6 

May 27 
Mar. 28 
May 29, 
June 61 
June 19 

June 20 

July t 
June 21 

Aug. 2| 

,Aug. 4 
Mar. 21 

Aty^. 23 


[Tampa bay... ^ 

TTaipptoiA‘ 0 |,ds. . . . . 
OhesapenMj hay. . . . 


Galveston. 


1^1 

Cape Fear river .... 
Beaufort, N. Car.... 
Off St. Simo^ds 


Boc:i#Chica 

ElmbethCity, N.O 

Lat.26“ N., litog. 93° 

W 

Newbern 

CapctHoiuJin p:iKSj\ge 
|f?otomac rivey 

jt. 


Georgetown . 


At Boa 

Paiitago creek, N. O. 

Charleston 

Memphis 


LatSU" N., long. 83= 

W 

ITolo ill the Wall.. . . 


R. IL/Cuyler 
Mis|jfs8i]^pi squad- 
ron. 

TahQmata^d Adcla* 

Cumberland 
Quaker City 
South Carolina 
Thomas Freeborn 
Penguin 
Cambridge 
Seminole 

4 

Itasca’ rt 

I Portsmouth 

* 

Delaware • 

Kingfisher , 

llowan’s expedition 
Restless 
Potomne flotilla 
|Purylit. 

Keystone State 

Colorado 

Santiago do Cuba 
Delaware 
Bienville 
Western flotilla 
Albatros 


|/ja Mancbc. 
Lavlnia .... 


My 

Levi lAwe. 


Tobacco 

» 

I Turpentine... 

Powder, &c... 
Salt • . 


Landi^ 

Little Mngruder 
Lightning 

Laura Dudley. 
Ladies* Delight 

Linnet 

Lady Waltom . 
'Lizzie.., 

iLady Maria,... 
'Louisville..*^. 

I^usr’lk'ial 

Lizzie Davis.... 


[Assorted..... 


Assorted. 

Cotton... 


Aug. 27| 

Aug, 31 
Nov. 30| 
1863. 

I Jan. ^19| 
ijon. sl 
Mar. 15 

Apfll 27 
IMay 14 
[May 21 
Ju*e — I 
[July 15j 
July 61 


Coast of Noith Caf o- 

lina 

Ossabaw sousd 

Powell’s I’oiut 

c 

Chifrlcston 

Tilt. 38°N.,long.69f. 

W 

Lnt. 27* N., long. 76* 

W t-. 

AtfSca 

New inlet 


jfOcauregard 

Quaker City 
Bohio 

Penobscot ^ 

jUnadilla 
Oeinff al Putnam 
Bienville and P^'m* 
bina 


New Orleans^ La.... 
LWhitc Ilcyisc 


Bat. 27° N., long. 86* 

W,^ 


Salt 

[Lead, &g.. 


Steamer. . . . 'Leviathan . 


Steamer — 'Laura. 
Boat 'Lydia., 


Merchandise.. 

Cotton and tur-| 
pontine. 


[Oct? 
Sept. 16| 

L,3 

1864. 
Jan. 18| 


Urbann. 

Lat.^6“ N., longi84‘ 

Wi 

White river...*’..... 
Lat. 27° N., long.75° 
W....4..... 

Bay Port, Fla, 
dKlvcr..... 


Fob. 4j 


LatVis" 58' %5f.,’ iong. 
86"irW 

Off Southwest Pass . 

Ockockney river... 

Jiii)itcr mlct 


Ino 

SantiugoMe Caba^ 

W. O. Anderson 
Mount Vernon 

Admiral FarraguPs 
fleet. ’ 

Mahaska, &c. 
Bienville 

McClellan 
Currituck, &c 
Union * 

[ Naval boat exp’n 
Santiago do Cuba 
Do Soto and otksra 
Red river expemPo 
Beauregard 
San Jacinto * 


Dc Soto 

Stars and Stripes 
Beauregard 
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Cargo. 


Class. 


Name. 


When 

Cap- 

tiire<^ 


Where ^tured. 


By what vessel. 


6clA)oncr. t 

(Schooner 

Schooner. . 
Schooner. . . 
English sell, 

. . )i .... 

Sloop 

Steamer.... 

Steamer.... 

Steamer.^.. 

Steamer..*.. 

MQ;^oc«i'»r ... 
Schooner.. 

SV^amcr.... 

Schooner.... 

Schooner.. . . 
Sloop 

Schooner.. . 
Schooner... 
Schooner.. 
Schooner., 

Schooner. 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner... 
Steamer... 

Schooner. . 
Scb'ipncr. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 
Schooner.. 
S/diooner. . 
Schooner.. 
Longboat. . . 
Schooner, . . 


jr:^ulsa 

Linda 

|l3lly* 

Lauretta . . . . ^ 

Lilly .•... 

Laura 

Last Resort. ... 
Little Ada.... 


Munitions 
war 

[Assorted. . . 


1864. « 
Feb. 11 


Olf Brazos 
Pass 


River 


Lilian 

Lynx 

Lucy 

IjOulsa.| 

Louisa.. 

jLaiy Sterling. 
Louisa, f. 


Lucy ^ 

Little Elmcre' . . 


|Lone 

Louisa 

Lowood 

Lady lluidey. 


Bark^-....,. 

^hooncr. . . 
Schooner. . . 

Schooner... 

Schooner. .• 
Schooner. . 
Sloop 

Sloop 

Steamer... 
Pilot boat. 
Schooner. . 

Schooner. . 

Schooner. . . 
oner. . . 
ETooner. . . 
Schooner... 

Sl^p 

. Schooner... 
Schooner. . . 


£iUy 

[Louisa 

Locoiui>to.... 

iLudyllavis.. 


Mary & Yirginia 
Mary Willis.... 

Mary 

Mary Clinton? 
otcCanlicld... 

Mary 

Monticello .... 
Mornihtf Star. 
Mary Auce... 

MaciiO...? 

Mary Wood....! 
Mary £. Piudarl 
[Mabel 


Steamer. . . . 
^hooneit'. . . 
• Schooner. . . 


Major Barbour. 

Mars 

Mary Lews... 

I Margaret, alias] 
Wm. Uenry. . 
Magnolia. ...... 

Mary OllTiia... 
|Mont^cy. 

Mersey.....*... 

Maria 

Magnet 

Mary Teresa... 

[Magnolia 

Monitor a 

Mary Stewart.. 
Morning Star.. 

Modem Greece. 

Memphis 

Mhil 

Mary Elizabeth 
MnntR Christo. 


*alt.,., 


[Cotton.^.. 

[Assorted.. 

Cotton.... 


Cot^n, &c. 
Aborted.... 


[Mar, *11 

|Fob. 
Mar. 
April 17 
|| April 21 
Juno 30 
July 

^ug. 24| 
jSept 251 
Nov. 


Off Mos^itojnlet 

Off Velasco, Texas.. 

Off Indian River 

Off Velasco 


Jupiter inlet.. 
At sea 


Oct. 

[Oct. 


Cotton 

Assorted.... 

Assorted.#.. 


Oct. 31 


Medicines, &c.. 


Cotton..,. 

Assorted, 


Bagging & Saltj 
Crockery, &c, 


Coal.... 

Tobacco.. 


Rice, &c. 
Lumber.... 

Nonc.i.... 


Coffee.*. 
Salt, &c. 


Contraband.. 


Powder, 

I^alt 

••• 

Cott^..* 


Nous 

Salt, coffee.....*. 

Salt, cigars, dec.. 

Cotton 

Drujfz, &c 

Cotton r. 


Salt, &c.,. ...... 

Salt, acids, *&c... 

Munitions of war{ 
Cotton, rosin... 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

iNov. 

[Nov. 241 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 6| 
1865. 
Jan. 6 
Feb. 18 
May 25 


18G1. 
May 
May 14 
Mify 15 
May 30 
July 
July 
July 


Off Now inlet, N. C. 
Aat. 32" 40' N., long. 

77® 48* W 

Off San Luis Pass. . . 
Near Aransas Pass. 

Olf Wilmington... 

Off Aransas Pass, 

Texas. . 

OffBayport, Fla. 
Mobjack*bay, Va. . . 
JAt. 28® N., long. 9.5® 

W 

[Bar of St. Bernard. 
[Near Velasco, Texus| 
Off Vi4iisc0| Texas.. 

Off Oalvoston, Texas 
Arkansas Pass, Texas 
Galveston, Texas. , , 
Charleston, B. C. . . . 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Bopt. 22| 

Nov. \b\ 

1862. 
Jau. 28 
Feb.t 5 
Jan. 25 

Feb. 6 

Felt 19 
April 
April « 

jApril 26 
April 30 


llampton Roads.. 

Mouth of Mississippi! 

Galveston 

North Carolina. 
Rappahannock river | 
Potomac river... 


Mouth of Mississippi! 
Ifattcras inlet... 


Lat. 31®N., long. 80i^. 
W 


Salt, L;nit,*&c.J. 
Cotton;.... 


May 10 
May 1 
[June — 
cTuno 3 
[Juno 27 

[July 81 
rAu». 1 
Aug. 24 
July 10 


Racoon Point, La.. • 

Fcmandina 

^Mantle river, Fla. . . 

Isle auJSritoTi j 

rnssfi VOutre ' 

Apalachicola 

Potomac river 

Lat 3PN.,l<iPg. TSL* 

W 

Charleston 

Fernandina. 
Charleston. 


Santee river.. 

Frying Pan shoals. .iBienville 




Charleston.... 

Berwick bay,.'....., 
Piankatunk river... 


Qucci 

[Beauregard and Nor- 
folk n^et 
PriiolinDt 
R()$bu<ik 
Owasco 

Roebuck 
Gettysburg 
Keystone State a^d 
others 

Niphon and othern 
Santiago ic Cuba 

Mobile 

Chocura 

Calypso, Eolus, Foi 
Jackson 

Chocura^ 

Sea Bird 
Stepping Stones 

Fort Morgan 
Chocura 

»» • 

Mctacomet 

Penobscot 

Cornubia 


Cumberland 

Minnesota 

Powhatan 

[South Carolina 

[Roanoke 

Daylight 

Freeborn 

Wabrsh 

Brooklyn & StLouis 

Pawneo 

Gemsbok 

|Dalo 

Do Soto 
Keystone State 
[Kingfisher &. otliors 

'Sciota ' • 

Brookl^ an^J others 
Mcrccdita, .kc. ^ 
Potomac ri^er 

Santiago do Cuba 

Dupont’s expedition 
Unadilla. 

Hatteras 
|Ana(g)Btia 
Gem of the Sea 


Near Fori Fisher. . . 
At sc'a 


Wilmington 

of Texas...!.. 


Gaifthridgc, Stars & 
Stripes 
Magnolia 
Freeborn 

iStaiB & Stripes, &g. 
[Arthur 
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VESSELS CAK»UEEI> A»D DESTROYED 


Class. 


Kamo. 


Cargo. 


Schooftcr. . . ' Afifty Aim 

Sloop Mustang 

Schoonor. . . Maria 

y. . 

Schooner... jl^nrj* Grey.... 
Schooner. . . | Mont Blanc. . . . 

Ship Me tropolia . 

Ship. Milan 

Sloop I Music 

Slop Mercurj'..,. 

Schooner.. . hlatilda .... 

Schooner. . . Margaret . . . 

Steamer... More 

Schooner.. Mail 

Brig Minna 

J^i..g. . . j. . . Mogicienne. , 
Sch^tjner.. Mary Jane.. 
Schooner. . Minnie 

Schooner.. Mattie 


When 

cai>- 

tured. 

1862. . 


Where captured. By what yosbcI 


Feb. .v-i Const of Texas.. 

Assorted Nov. 12: Sabine Tass 

M. lasses, IGJ 70 p 3I3 
galloiia.... I 

bee. 19 . 

Salt Bee. 25] 

isio. 

Jan. 19il 


Baton Bougc.. 



Bahamas 


Turpentine.... 

• . *••••••«•*%••• 

Cotton 

Pork, salt, &-c.. 

Salt, drugs, &c.. 



Salt, soap, Ac.. 
Cofton 


'JaxC 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


|No^. Orleans, La. . . , 


‘^2|Chuckatuck cu-ek... 
4 Charleston. 

.. Matagorda buy 

, Lat. 27>N., long. 83' 
^ W.. 

S I Mississippi river. . , . 
18| Shallot inlet. 


Schooner. . Mdiggic^Fulton . 

Brig MTnhie 

Schooner.. Major E. Willis 
Schooner. . . Martha Ann. . . . 


Schooner.. . . 
Schooner.... 

Schooner.. . . 
Steamer. . . . 
Steamer.... 
Schooner.. . . 
Schooner . . . 
StcamJf . . . . 
Stcav sr.... 

Sloop 

Steamer.... 


Maria Bishop.. 
Mignioucltc. . . 

Mississippian . . 

Mobile 

Magnolia.. 
Maiy Jane..... 

Miriam 

Merrimack 

Massachusetts . 

M'lsic. 

Moutgumeiy'. . . 


Joffec, salt, &c. 

Icncral 

^alt.^ 

Assorted 

Merchandise, lo 

of. 

Cotton 

Sutler’s stores. 
Money, $10,455 
Cotton. 


Jon. f*. 

Mar. 24 Wllmin^ou.. . ... 

April 

, April 13 N.,long.83‘ 

lAxiril 8 1 Indian river inlet. . 

April 20 1 Bull’s bay 

April 11) Charleston 

I April 24 Chesapeake bay.... 
'May 13- Urbana, Va.. 

May At sea 

May I’iney Point 

Juno Irfivvson’s bay, Va.,, 
May 19|Gulf of Mexico...,'. 

Yazoo City ..« .j. ... . 


Schooner.. . . |Mack Canfield. 

Schooner. . . . May. . . . 

British stmr Mail 

British i?'mr|Martha Jane... 


June 

Cotton 

Turpentine, Ac July 

July 

Asserted Sept. 

Sept. 

/Otton Aug. 

Cargo of. ^ . 

Cotton & specie Jet. 

Oct. 


18! Clearwater harbor.. 

Brazes Srintiago 

24 New inlet N. C.... 

2 Baliiinore, Md 

17 Potomac river 

13 Lat.i28" 32’ N., long, 

89° 12’ W 

25|lti4> Grande 


Steamer.... Margaret and 
J^sie.. 

Schc Mien... Matamoras Assorted,. 

Schooner.... MarshalJ.Smith Jottm.... 
Sc^poncjf.... Maria Alberta 


Magnolia Spirits and mod' 

icines 

Mary Ann..... luttoii.... 

Minna. Assorted 

Mary Gugipbeli'. 

I Mayflower. iotton 

Minnie. f Assorted 

Mai*a Louise... Iotton......... 

Mary 

Mary Ann 

. M. P. Burton. . . Jon and shot. . 


Sloop 

Schooner. . . 

Steamer.... 

Schooner... 

Steamer.... 

Schooner. . . 

Sloop 

Sloop 

Schooner. . , 

British Hch.. 

Schooner. • . 'Marion. Assorted. . 


13 At sea 

cor Cedar Keys.... 

Off Wilmii\glon . . . . 

Nov. 4 OffvJlio Gninde 

Dee. - 9 )lf MoVdo 

7ov, 27 jBayport, Fluride • . . 

Doc. 16|Lat 26° 15’ N., long. 
:2° W . . 

ov. 26|Lat. 26° 22' N., long. 
97* W 


. Dec. 9| 


Lsit 23" 48' if., long. 

78° a-w 

Near I’oijsacola 


Nov. A 
1864. 

Jau. islsarasope Pass, Fla. . 

an. 15|Mo6(xuito inlet 

JOki. upiter inlet 

Jan, 19L... .. . 

Max. 6bff Wilmington.... 
,Mai‘. 11 Lat 28° 60' N., long. 

95° 6' W 

iMor. 12jGuirof Mexico 


'Kensington, Ac. 
lArthdt - 
Kensington, &c. 

'E48ex- 

T. A. Ward 
Octorara 

Admiral Farpagut’a 
fleet 

Commodore Moms, 
khuikcr City 
'Henry ja-es, &c. 

Taboma, ^ 

‘tlucen of Iho West 
Potomac flotilla 
Victoria 

I'Onward 

State of Georgia, &c. 
I'lluntsville. 

Annie 

Gem of the Sea 

Lttdona 

I’owhatan 

WestelTij World, &c. 
Cunituck, Ac. 

Courier 
Sophronia 
Primrose, Ac. 

Do Soto , 

Yazoo Pass exited’ n 

Tahoiffa 
ItuKca 
Iroquois 
rtYankeo 
I Adolph llugel 
Do Soto j , 

iV. G, Anderson 
Cusur dc Lion, &c. 
Honduras & olhera 
|Aime, tender to Fort 
Henry 

Keystone State and 
others 

'Owasco and Virginia 
Kennebec 

Two Sisters, tender 
to San Jacinto 
Ariel, tender to San 
Jacinto 
Antona 

I Circassian 

Bonuuda 

Union 

Beauregard 

Roebubk 

Grand*’Onlf 
Arooiitook a 



OR VIOLATION ,CF 


x>LiWv;iwxj^xii« 

\ 


'JO 


lass. 


argo. 


lieu 

fip- 

rod. 


' ncTu cupiuxuu. 


Ichooncr . . . 'Mary Sorlcy . . . . 

Id' poncr. . . :Maudoliiic 

British scli..|M^a Alfred. . . 


Sng.steomfer 
English sell. 


Minimc 4... 

Miriam j .j 


Schooner i,.. I M. O’Neill.. 

iteamer. . . . [Matagorda. . 
Itcaincr . . . . M atagorda. . 


im. I 

C )ttoii. |A.')ril 4'Ou \ju.ivcEiiAJii... 


A isorted 

C )tton, gold, to- 1 
*“iOCO, &c.., 


jril 13; Atchafalaya bay. . . . 
Il4it. 28* 50’ N., long. 
95-5' W.. 

May U*ijat. ^ xf., long. 


ichooncrA . .|Mary Bowers. 


< JUOll.. 


...... f| may 

;-!i 


ct. 


Ichooner.... 

*1* » • 

Schooner,. 

S%op 

Schooner,. . . 

Schooner.... 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner. . . 

Schooner....! 

I 

Schooner,... 

Schooner. . 
Steamer... 
Steamer. . . 
Iron-clad 
(rebel) 
Steamer. . . 

Ship. . . 
Brig... 


J^rcdprii..!. 

Waxy..!... 

I^Mhry Ann. 
" orris, .a . . 


^[a^v KUen, . 1 . . 

Jk:Titi!da,«. 

hlary Agnes.... 


C )ttWi 

[CDtton, dec.. 
Gdton 


hEatildc.. 

»[alta.... 


jjjtary... 

forgan... 
Hlab.. I . .. 
Missouri.. 


1 1 rMiiiasT.''.... 
CDtton, Ac.... 

C ordage, wines, 

&c...... 

Ibope, lltiuors 
*’'C. 

C otton 


hoes, rum, Ac.li far. 16 


A pill- L<aL. 25° 25 xi., xuuk. 

84“30’W 

5 Off Washington, N. 

Carolina. ’ 

8 Off coast of Texas. . 
lOjliat. 22° 50' N., long. 
85* 47'W. 

29!Off Charleston, S. C. 

I • I 

ucu.eaa. 


Lst. 32- N., long. 78° 

Off Pass Cabello, Tex| 
Gulf of Mexico 

Off Velasco, Texas. , 
Off Pass Oabcllo, Tex 
A.ransas Puss, Texas | 

|lS ear Pass Cabello, 
Texas. 

Vei;million, 

I In uisiana. 
ladiun river, Fla... 


1 * 

L ichcl Seaman 


ec. 

ec. 

ec. 

L8G5, 

jiin. 


I 

Feb. isj 
cb. 11 


..»ey buckle 

Valley City 

I anawha and others 
& agnolia , 

S Atlantic BIocIl 
S nuadrcgi 

Jackson and 
Stockdale 
Ad .»ckinaw 

Ilasca 

I Pocahontas « 

• • 

anawha 

I’enobscot 


C line 

I ursuit 


Mary T. /^otton. 

forth Carolina. 
f|ihum Stelsoh. 


led river 


fapoleon. . 
few Is^ik: 
fewcastly.. 

Sloop....... ^'ew F|igle 

Steamer. . . . 'fassau 

Brig Jfapier 

Schooner,... ^athan’l Taylor 


Schooner. . . ' JTellie . . . 
Schooner.. STonsuch. 
Steamer... Sfeustra Sonora] 
lo Beglo. 


In naiiasT..... 
S pecie, *2,000.. 


< lottor, &c : 

' .'urpentinc, &c. 

m 

< itton 

: tides, &c^ 

Malt... I 


lay 14| ■ LUmUbUlA AUCHJ.9... • . 

une loU loutn of Mississippi llrooklyn, &c. 

•• I river. 1 

8G2. . 

lar. 14|i<ewbem Iowan’s cxpecStion 

tpril *> I • Lpulachlcola 1 1 lercedita, Ac. «• 


Lpnl 9 ' 
day li 

day 15 
day 28 
fuly 'iB 
\.pril 8 


jat. 23° N.,loiig, 8.# 

W.'» 

Coast of Cuba. 
'Vilmington... 


Steamer . . . ^faniope ^ugiliF, &c. . . . . .9 1 


IbiUHlUVIiUlXB. XX* VX, X. 

Carolina, 0 . |' &c. 

3rug8, &c.,..j.. 3cpt. ioi'lssahaw Sound, Oa » ..abama 

Joffee, &c Oec. ’ ijlBahaina Banks loga 

’ I Port Royal - l< lenoral 

Ao. 


ilulnbfidgo 

lileaFoam 
Itato of Georgia, Ac, 
dount VcAion, Ac. 
lommodore Perry, 
% 


Sherman, 


Steamer... Nashville.*.... 

Steamer. . . Nicol^j 1st 

Sloop Neptune. . . . 


Idl3. 
peb. 28 

^.m'niuon, occ.. ICar. 21 
button d.pril 19 


Schooner... 
Sd^ionoi... 
Schooner... 
Steamer... 
Sc^oner.. . 
, Steamer. . . 
Steamer... 


Steamer.. 
Steamer': . 
^ ftoop..... 


Nellie 

New Year.. 


OTxon, oco.. 
IcnU^al 


None. . 


Natcl 

Nanjemoyc... 

Nita Pork, beef, ,Ac. , 

Neptune 


April 26 
April 22' 
Miiy — 
July 15 
Aug. 17 
Tune 14 


ILAObCLs* m ifontauk > 

Cape Fear river.. Victoria, Ary 

.harleston... .*.... J, Atlantio Block, 

Squadron 
.^uth Carolina 
Sagamore 
Rachel Seaman 
v^aaoo Pass ezped*tr 
x’ankee 
Be Soto 


JTUrii xw^nx. • ■ • • 

Tortugas 

'’ioast of Texas. 


one rroer. 

jrulf of Mexico. 

Lat. 25* N., long. 85*jliackawanna 


Nutflcld.. 


. I M'muons 01 WQXi J»eb. 4 biew fiver inlet. 


Ndn-Non ! Cotton Febu 24 Suwannee rive Nita 

Nina. .AssorbYi... /. . . . ‘Feb. 27 Indian river 'Roebuck 
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VESSELS CA^UBED DESTKOYED 


Class. Nome. 


Cargo. 


When 


WTicre caVtnrcd. 


By what vessel 


, 1664. , 

:!otton . .iMay 6 Tampa hay 


Sloop N^'ptnne...... 

Steamer — h^ght Hawk. . 
^hoouer.... Neptune. 


. 'Sunflower 
.. Niplipn , 


lay 

n ballast.. -IsltW BraaoV do 'jloyal 

ago, Texas. 

1865. ‘ 

Stcamer...'.>^aUompnd. ,|Ap^ -|Riclunond.Va 

Itou-dad iKathvillc 1*^“? ‘®l 

(rebel). 


Bark 'ctavia 

..Schooner.. • • live Branchi 
’ Schooner..? ccan Wave 

Pungy ccan Wave 

schooner... 


Turpentine. 
Coflee 


Sloop. < 

. Schooner.. . 
Schooner.. . 

Sloop 

Steamer.... 

tioop-i,...,. 

*'‘>j^iooncr..,. 

Steamer. . . . 
Schooner,... 


ilive lumber.. 

Isceola ll’^one. . ■ . 


.'Star * 

.Massachusetts 
Tawnco 
liesolute 

New London, &c. 


■live Branch . . 

Icilla 

'. K 

>ld North State. 


Tm-pcntinc. 


IBA, 

May 1 irmpton roads.... 

"unc 23 Mississippi sound.. 

cut. 9 IL'itteras inlet 

uiy '*18 Totomac rive’^. .... 

"ov 22 Mississippi sound. 

►cc. 9|.... 

Coast of .Ylorida . . . ..^Kingfisher, 

an. 10| Jcdiir Keys -lUattoras 

.j, _ Santiago do Cuba 

dar. 14, Newborn Ilowan’s expedition 


[None Vfril Ikppalachicola ^Mercedita 

-^y 24'^f&.-N.;.oaK.8r'auak«-city 


•uachita. ...... Aims, &c. , 


14 Joast of Carolina. . r Mcnkpliis 
Julhouu 


Earkantine. Iccan^agle, 

fed Fellow iTuTfSntinc, &c. 


)ct. 

)ec. - 

1863. , ^ , 

an. 191 ncw Orlcani 


Schooner." 

Schooner... 
Steamer.... 
British sch. 


)livcr S. Breeze - 

Iconcc !otton A>ug. 

)ccaii Bird Salt Oct 


Admiral Farragut’a 
fleet 

pril 15 Little lUver inlet, N. Monticcllo 
Cai*ollna. . , 

Jday 16 Anclote Key Two Sisters 

A — __ Near S.avannah 

23[01f St. Augustine in- Norfolk packet 
let. 


Sloop 

Eng. schn’r 
Schooner.. 


1664, 

lotton May 


to S. 


) K Assorted. ... April 27 

Onimoneta... i M’ni lions of wai April 18 


Seboy 


iner.. Oregon. 


Barfi Pioneer S®"!! ’ • ’ 

Ship INjrthshire.... iCotton. 

Bark inigrim 

Schooner. . Petrel None. . 

Schooner.. Prince Leopold. 

Schooner'. . 

Schooner.. 

ft 

Schooner.. 

Schooner, 


jat. 26® 5' N., lony. Fox, tender 
■83® 20' W. Jiiciuto 

loast of Florida.. 

\ff St. Augustine, 

Florida. 

Ang. 24 Biloli bay. 

im. , , - 

May 25 Hampton roads.. 

Juno “ Culf of Mexico....,- 

June 'atfoftPOutre irooklyn. 

July 28 Jharleston jt. Lawrence. * 

Ana 22 ' Now York :ollector of the port 

“ ■’ ““ llattcras inlet Susquehanna 


Union 
Bcaufogard 

Narcissus 

Minnesota. 

Massachusetts. 




p. A. Binders.. . 
Palma. 


Mar/’U Newbern Bowan'a expedition 


ffloop PkmMr. 


Sek^outr. 

Steamer. 


bioameL... 
Schoonf^r., 
Schooner. . 
Schooner. . 

Steamer... 

Schooner., 

Sloop 

Boat 


Feb. 2 C ivio Gran Ve Portsmouth 

aOharVoBton BionviUe 

Providence i?!? ^^i rm-tn^shnnksib.. Jusqueh^na 


Princeton. 
Kantor 

Post Boy... 
. jpathflndor.. 
, IPoinUbih, . 
iPrize 


Sloop.... 
Schooner . 
Steamer. . 
Steamer. . 
Steamer. 
Sloop,... . 


rTinVM &c ’ r.Jun -llortn^ishnnkstb.. ^ 

Drugs, Pamunkey river . . Currituck 

.. -^y ^ Vessels in sounds oi 

Mar. 14 N. Carolina 

“ Penobscot 

f . ^ lleliance 

'^r :::::::: SI octow«. 

Lx 

June Si Potomac river. 


Pottorbi..* Oysters, Ac. 

Pfflie Salt, drugs. 

Pearl - , 

Princess Boyal. Assorted.. 

[PetorhofT - 

Pctec iSalt.. 


Jane 21 
June 20| 
June 29 
Fe*b. 251 
iMa--. l(Ji 


I Frying Pun shoals. 

Charleston,... 

St. Thomas.. 

•••c 


Gurrilnck 

Ghocura 

.Tioga 

UnadUla, Ac« 
Vanflcrbilt" 
Gem of the Sea 



FOE f lOLATIOK 4>F THB BLOCKADE. 


59.') 


'Glass. 


I^amo. 


.Schooner. . . ! racifiquc .... 

* Schooner. . . |Piishmafs.ha. . . . 

Steamer. . f . l4|iJitcr 

f *Stcamcr».f . 'How^fnl . 
Steamer. . .*. Phantom. . y A 


Steamer. . . . Presto. . 
Steamer.... Pet...., 


Sloop...... 

St‘iamcr..g 

Schooner... 

g > • 1 

Schooner..*. 
Sihooncr 
Small boat.. 

Steamer..., 
Sloop 


Pereis ^ 

.fPcvcnscy 

i'oeq^ontas. . . . 

Prince Albert^. 
Paiftiha Lari spa 
Peep 0*f)ay... 

Petrel y 

Pigkwic.if 


Schooner 
Sloop. . . . , 
Steamer. . . . 
Rebel steam. 


Ram . 


Schooner . . . 
Sloop. . . . 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner. ♦ . 
Schooner. . . 
Arm^ rebel 
schooner, 


Sloop 

Senooner. . . 
Schooner. . . 
Schooin.T . . . 
SchooTiiT. . . 
S^o<%er.^. 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner... 
Schooner... 
Steamer. 

Schooner. . * 


Schooner. . . 
Schooner*.. 

Brig. 

Schodner. . . 
Schooner... 

Schoon*cr. . , 

Sloop 

Schooner. . . 
’ Steamer. . . . 
8)00#. 


Sloop 

Slo(^^. ..... 

Schooner.. 
Schooner.. 
Schooner.. 
Schooner.. 
Steamer. ^ 
iLwn 


Ooit9b dt tobacco' 


(iunny hugR, &c| 
ipott(m. 


Muniliomt.. 
Contraband of w.j 


Pet 

Phantom 

Fhiladclnhia... 
Patrick lleiiry 


Wn of the West 


Ring Dove 
KichaM Lacey., 
j Remittance 
Revere..... 
Reindeer f. , 

Royal Yacht. 




Rattler..?... 

Rose 

Rtdndocr . . . . 

R. C. Fifes... 
Rcbecca.f. . . , 

Rowena 

Rich*d #. Pry an I 
Resolution..., 
Rcitidcor...., 
iReliancc 

.^Rambler 


Rising Sun.... 

Revere 

Robert Bruce . 
Reindeer.... I . 
Racer ' 


Rising t)awiv. . 

I Richards 

Rowena 

lloso liumilton. 
llolanpagj 

Rosalie 


Ranger 

Rising Dawn. . . 
Royal Yacht. . . . 

Ripple 

Ramd 

R. J. Lockland. 
Republic 


tlorgo. 


Cotton 

jCotton, &c 


Cotton , 


Cotton....... 

Iron, liquSrs, dccl 


Tron, tSec 

Wood 

iTobicco, &(?... 
Salt, fish, dec.... 
Salt 


Fire-arms.. 


j Cotton 

linno ...•. .. 

Cotton 

Salt. ...... . 

Lead, dec... 
Drugs, de(L. 
Wood..?.:. 
Cotton 


....I. 


Sa^, dec. ^ . 
Shoc:^ dec.. 
[Cotton 

Salt.. JL.... 


Salt... 

Salt, coffee, &c. 


Coifed^ &c.. 
I Assorted... 


Powder, &c..... 
Salt, dec....*.... 

Cotton 


When 

cap- 

tured. 


jSepl. 23 

1864. 
Feb. 2 

Fob. IG, 

ilar. 12 
June 9 
|July 8 

loct. 2« 
Oct. 27 


Where captured. 


• • 


lisr 

Mar. V 
[June 13 

[June 15, 

[Dec. 2(/'jsuwannee river... f| 

iNoar Rich inlet, N. 
Ciiroliua. 


[St. Mark’s 

Tortiigas 

Lat. 27" N., long. 86‘ 
W. • 


.Sullivan’s island.. . . ; 
[Off Lockwood’s Fol-| 

1y inlet 

Off Was^aw sound, 
Ga 


Dec. 15 
Dec. C 
1805. 
[Fob. 7 
Mar. 3| 
[Jan. — 
April — 
1863. 
April — 

July 16 


sl!pt. 10| 


Nov. 7 
189e. 

fe lO| 
2| 
20 

May 29 
[Juno 6^ 
Juno 4 


April A\ 
[July 5| 
July 21 

Sept. ^9, 

Sept. 5 
Oct. r 
^ct. 22 
Tscpf% 17 
Oct. 30| 

^on. 10 
iFeb. 1 


Feb. 12 
Mar. 4 

Mar. 16| 
Mar. 251 

Ayril 15 
May 18 
April 24 
May«24| 


Off Charleston, S. C. 

Off 'Velasco, Texas. . 
Near Indian river, 
Fla. ^ 


[New inlet, N. C... 
Coast of i'lorida.. 


Galveston bay . . . , 
Suwannee river,., 
Sounds of N. Car... 
Richrayid, ya..,, 

Red river, Ark... 


jLchi^ and others 
Monlgo^pcry • ^ 

Massachusi'tts and 

OthCTS • 

Ncwbci'n* 

Azalia and Sweet 
Brier 

S, Atlantic- Blockad- 
ing squadron 
jSciota 

Pursuit • 

Sunflower 

I Boat expedition 
yoncy suckle 


Eastern Shore, Md. 
Potomac river 


Beaufort, N. C. 


Galveston. 


Cedar Keys 

Ap[)alachicoIa 

I’otoraac river 

Mobile 

Oharl<A>ton 

Stono inlet 

Coast of Texas 

Pass Christian. 
Coast of Texas. 


Lat.28‘'N., long. 94° 
W 


ifcupo Fear river. . . . 
-'Shallot inlet, N.C.. 


NewiffletVN.’c!! 


Bocos Grande . 


Carson’s landing. . . . 
CharlottoharboKFla 
Lat. 26" N., long. 76^ 

w 

Crystal river 

New inlet 

Galveston 

Mobile 

Gulf of Mexico... 


Yazoo City., 


By what vessel. 


Stara and Strji>os 
[Sunflower 

Lackawanna 

Fox, tetPi,9* to S. Ja- 
dkidW 

Connecticut 


Estrella, &c. 

Potomac flotilla ‘ 
Thomas Freeborn 
Yankee 
Cambridge 
Dart 

Expedition from 
Suntoe 

ITattcras ^ 
Mercedita, &cT* 
Potomac flotilla# 
ICanaviha 
Bienville 

Pawnee and others 
Rhode Island 
Ufattcras * 

Arthur 

ifuntsvillc • 
jtlonnocticut 

Wyai^ank 
Monticcllo, £io. • 
Penobscot 

W. G. Anderson ^ 
Daylight • ^ 

petorara . 

Two Sisters 
New Era 
Conestoga, 4ec. 

J. S. Chambers 

O^orara 

Port Henry, &o. 
Mount Vernon, &c, 
W. (If Anderson 
Kanawha 
iDo Soto 

Yazoo Pass exped’n 
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VESSELS CATTUBED AND DE8TE0YBD 


ClasB. 


Name. 


Cargo. 


cap- 

mi^d. 


Wliorc cai>tured. By what vessel. 


Sloop-.... li?chard Vaux. 
Schooner, llohekah 

Sloop...*. ^.IBeleinpago. 

Schooner. 

Schooner. . .' 

Sloop 

Schooner... 

Steamer. 


‘iPongc , 
lUc'itehaw 

llichard 

pobert Knowles • • • • . i 

R. E. Lee, for- Munitions of w r| 


une 20 Potomac river . . . . . jPnmrobO 

-0 27®N.,loi.g. W |j s./3iiptnbcra 

une 48 ' 

, , . Lat. 26* N., long. 82" jagi-^oie 

ssorted uly 14 U ’ * 

uly 21 Calcasieu . . • ... . . • • , 

I WaRMnirtw*!. N. C. . Louisiar.a 

-• OWiotteLarVr... Gem^oftUcto 


Old iron, &c.- 


Sngar, &c. 


iotton.. 




91 Oli* Wilmington. J umes Adgor 


merly Oiratfe. . 17 Off Indian river, Fla'Boebnck 


British BCh.‘.,- „ 

Mexican sch|Raton del 


steamer.. Eosi^. Assorted.. 

ScUoouer. Uoobuok 


Texas, 

’an. 28|Gnlf 


^Western Metropolis 

' LaiV2fi" ?8' N. i longj San J aqmt(^ ^ 


Steamer.... jltangcr.. 


Koop.**...^- 

‘'•Schooner.. 

Sloop 

Sloop 

Steamer... 
British sch. 

British 8t|r. 


Racer 

[Rebel .... 
iRosina 
Resolute. . . . 
Rosec 

[r. S. Hood 
Poueh.. 


JCotton 

Assorted -. 


Sloop Racer.... 

Sloop Reliance.. 


IRuby 

Rob Roy . 


Steamer... 
Spooner. . 

Iron-clad, 
rebel. 
Iron-clad, 
rebel. 
Brig 


l?one 

Assorted . 


Assorted. . < 

Lead, &c. 


Jan, 

Feb, 


July 


; long. 


Richmond. 

Roanoke... 

R. n.Vermilyeal Coffee, shoes, Acj 


. 83®59 Wc 
11 Near LoeV wood’s' 

1 Folly inlet. 

81 Off Cape Canaveral^ 

i.«M. 29 Indio n rivu* 

April 13 flan Lnis Pass. . . . 

May 12 Capo Canaveral . . 

Ijuiio 2 01f0eorget 
'jwio 

2 Lat.32‘»50'N.;long, 

76° 40' W. 

Aug. 2 Off Bull’s Bay...... 

Nov. 9 Mobjack bay , Va. . , 

1865. 

Feb. 27 At sea. . . . ., ^ 

Mar. 2 1 5tei nhatchie n ver, | iJ ox 
Fla. 

April — Richmond, Va.. 


Minnesota and oth- 
cTs 

'Beauregard 

{Roebuck 

iVir^ia 

Beapregard 

'Wamsulta 

Proteus 

[Keystone state 

Hope 

Stepping Stones 
Proteus 


, April 

Mar. 12',LBt.27*N.,loi>B-?6° Qb»SerCity 


Scht/oncr.. 

^hooner. 

Bark 

Schooner. 

Bark...... 

Schooner. 

Schooner. 

Schoo-er. 

Bark....*.' 

Schooner. 

aSchooner. 

Spooner. 

Schooner. 

’ Bteamtr.. 
Schooper.. 
Schooner. 
Schooner. 

Schooner. 


Isolcdad Cos. 
nariih and Mai7' 
Star 

Savannah.... 

Sallie Magee.. 
Sally Wears.. 
Sam Houston. 

Shark i 

Solferiio 

Sarah Starr... . 
Susan Jane. .. . 
San Juan. 

Specie, 

iSalvor, 

.Somerset 

, 8. T. Oarrisoit 
Sarah & Carol’e 


Hart. . 


Coffee 

Coal 

Tobteco 

None 

Coffee, &c... 

H/.. . . 

In ballast 

Assorted, 


Tnrpentinc..l-. 
Assoitied..,...-. 
Salt, sugar, &c.. 

« 

Arms, &c 


1361. 
Sept. 
May 
May 
June 
[June 
July 
Jdy 
July 
j JunA, 26 
3 




Turpentine. 

[Arms, &C.... 


Schooner. Stafi^. 

Schooner.. . pter;.^ 

Steamer. \8eaBird., 
Schooner.. 

Schooner., .la&rah I 
coner. 

Schooner.. . Sarah .^n 
Schooner.. . Sidney C. JoneSj 
Schooner.. .ISeaFoam. 


Fal- 


V^ 

n'O-dvoBton South Carolina 

jlllampton roads.... 

S Obarlcston......' 

lllomptoi. roads.. 

GrivoTton..::::. .uthCaroima 

Kattlc's'nake Shoals.. Ivanda^, &C. 

Wlhnington-i 


Sept. 
Sept. 281 
Oc*. 12 

iOct. 13 
June 8| 


Susquehanna 
2iifcii’'N.,long.80' Dale 

Keystone State 

Marvland. 

iBionvlUe 


1862. 
Jan. i 


Cork lAprH-| 

None A 

Assorted, 


[iJec. lipt. John’s river.. 

Lat, 24* N., long. 82®'|Supply 

Jrt. 10 CedL taJJ- iSsST 



Votomao river. .llotomao a<Allta 


e.vMar. 

..Upr'll 

^e| ‘ »» 



FOR VIOLATIQjJ OF TIIR BLOCKADF^ , OUi 



- 

When 


Name. ' 

Cargo. 

Cap- 

tured. 

Where captured. 

'* » > 


Class. 


By what vessel. 


Schooner.. . . ■ Sonthevn I iwlo- Cotton, &c, 

pendonce. I 

Schooner. . . . Sa.rah ' 

: Steamer. . . . btiiitin Saltpetre, drugs, 

• V » ..I &c. 

Steamer.. Swan ;(Jotton & rosin. 

. • i 

Sloop ! Sarah . ; Colton.. . 

Steamer. . . . *Sov'’^,cign 

StcanfOr . . . . ' Sunitev 

Schooner ... I Sereta 

Steamer .... Sarah 

Steamer. . . . | Sar.ih 

Steamer. . . Susan Ann How 
ard. 

Steamer.... SeuMperiiong.. 

^i(3anlcf...; Sabine 

Steamer...'. S. C. Jones 

Steamer .... Southerner .... 

Steamer.... Sunheam 

Sloop Swan...’. 

Steamer. . . . Scotia 

Bark Sophia ........ 

Sloop S? W. Green ... 

Steamer. . . . Southern Mer- SugaiH &g 
chant. 


1802. 

April IM Off Mobile.. 


Steamer. . . . !st. Charles. 


Cotton 

Sugar, Ac . 


May IBulPsbay 

May '>1^ Charleston 

• 1 ■ 

Lat. 23® N., long. 

W. 

May 15, Coast of CiA)a... 

June 5, Memphis 

Juno 6:.... „ 

Juno 14 Shallow inlet, N. C.| 

Juno 2U! Charleston 

June 3 j Berwick bay 

Mar. 14 Newberu 


I Lumber.. 


j; 


Arms, &c. 


Assorted.. 


Steamer.... 
Schooner.. . . 

Bark. ...... 

Schooner... 


Schooner... 
Schooner. . . 

Of 

Steamer. . . . 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner... 
Rohooncr... 
Schooner... 

Schooner... 

SlooJf 

-jteamor.... 
Steamer.... 
Schooner.,.. 
Schooner... . 
'Schooner.,^ . 
Schooner..’. . 
Sloop. 
Schooner.... 
Schooner.... 
Steamer.... 
Stoomer.... 
Steamer.... 

Steamer.... 
British hai’kl 
British sch.. 


®allie llohinson. 
Silas Henry.... 

I Stonewall 

Sprirjgbok 


Sue 

Surprise . 


St. John’s. 

St. George 

I Samuel Mrst... 
Sarah Lavinia. 
Sea Bird 


i June 9i Indian Town, N. C . 

April 19!..... 

Aug. \l| 

Sept. 22.C010C river 

Sept 28; New inlet, N. C 
Fod. — ! Coast of 'Jl>.xa s. , 

Oct. 24! Bull’s hay 

Nov. 4|Masonboruugh inlet 
Nov. 16 
Hoc. — 


18C3. 
Jan. 19 


None..., . 

Assorted. . 


Salt, Ac.. 
Cotton... 


Assorted.. 


None. 


Sea Lion | Cotton.. 

Socosh. j Cotton,' Ac. . 

Scotia*' d 

Stai* of the West 

Star I None. 

Sea Drift jDrugs, Ac. 

Statesman.., 

Sarali. 

Southern Star..'Tur]Jcntine 
Southern Bights ' Assorted. . . . 

Shot !•••«, It 

ISir William Peel,CoUon t. 

St Mary’s... c 

Spaulding | Assorted. 

) 

Scottish eWef. 

Saxon I 

Sallie ^ult 

Science ! As.H>rtcd 

j 

British sch. Silvanns 

Bftg, scli’ner Susan I . Salt. 

Schooner.... Swift Halt tish.,^ 

Steamer.... St. Mary’s Colton 

Steamer. . . . Spunky 

Schooner . . , Siingray Cotton 

Btoamer. ... Spotia. • ■ 1 180 bales cotton. 


.Tan. 8 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 3 

Mar. 30 
Mar. 13 

April 18 
April 22 
May 6 
May 8 
May 13 

“"y ®i 



Point Bosa, Floridu. 
Dit25®N.,long. 73" 
W. 

Little Biver inlet. . . 
Lat. 26® N., long. 83' 

Cape Bomaiti inlet.. 
Fort Fisher, N. C... 

Potomac river 

Curritoman river. . . 
Lat. 29® N., long. 87 

I w. 

MobUc...«. 


May 15, Chaiiostun . 
May 24 


Brazos Siintiagi^.. 
Matagorda island. . . 
Tampa, Flu«da. ... 
Groat W icnmtco . ,'a 
S t Martin’s reef. . . . 
Gilbert’s bar.. 


looncr. . . [Sophia ! As8oi*lcd . 


May a3() 

[June 22 
■Tune 6 
May 28 
Aui^ 6 
Aug. 

Aug! — Off BiS Grande 

Yozfjo City 

Get 8Laf. .SI® N., long. 
80® W. 

G Tampa hay. 

lO Coast of Africa 

10, Off Wilmington....! 

Nov. 51 Off Bio Grande 

1864. I ^ 

Jan. 2iDobny sound, Oa. > 

I J.an. 11, Off Jui/iter inlet. . . . 
Wassauw sound. 

St. John’s river. 

Fort Caswell, N.C.. 
Off Velasco. Texas. . 
liLuC32® 34' W., long. 
77® 18‘ W. ' 

Mar. si Altamaha sound, 6a. 


Fob. 9 


F.'b. sj; 
Mar. ' 


Kanawha' * , 

Onward 

Bienville 

Bulnt.i^ge, &c. 


Sea ^oam 
Western llotilla 

I* 

Penobscot ^ 
Kcystoilo State, 
llatteras 

Vessels in sounds ot 
N. Gartdina 
General Putnam 


Wyandank 
State of Oeorgia, &c. 
Arthur 
BcstlcssT^ 

ylight, Ac. ■ 

T . A. Ward 
Diana 


Admunl Fanngut’a 
lleSt ’* 

Tahonui 
Julia, &c. 

Sonoma 

Monticcllo 

Huntsville 


Stettin 

Mount Vernon, Ac. 
Dragon 
Primrose * 

Do Soto * 

Aroojtoolc, Ac. 
Cnnandaigiia 
Vozoo Pass exped’n 

” > 

I Brooklyn 
Ijtnsca. 

I'alionut 
Sivtcllite , 

Fort Henry 
Sagamore 

Seminulo 

Minsissippi .*’nuadT’i] 
Union 

Tahoma and Adda 
Vanderbilt 
i Connecticut 
Owasoo A Virginia 

(’Huron 

Roebuck 

^atapeco 

[No^ich and other 

Penobscot 

Connecticut 

Dan Smith A other 
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VESSELS OAfTUREI^ AND DESTROYED 




(. 


I 


Class. 


Kamo. 


Schooiu a . Ssliiliide .... 

Slooi>.*. SwaVow 

Schoonrr... . Spunky 

Steamer.^.. Siren 

Sloop Mjarfcli ^lary . . . . 

Steamer. . , . liaclztsa 


Cargo. 


Sclioouor.. . . jSga Witcli. 


^ Sehoonor. . 
S,]^eanicr. . . 
Schooner. . . 

« 

Steamer... . 
Steamer..., 
Schooner.. . 
Schooner, 

Brig 

Rebel Btra*r 

SchConcr... 
Schooner.... 
Schooner.... 
Sohooncr. . . 
Schooner. .. 
Schooner. . . 

Sloop 

Ship 

Sloop 

Spam bark.. 
Schooner... . 
Steniner.. 

Schooner.. 

Tug. 

Schooner.. 

Sloop 

Schooimr.. . . 
SchoolCer.... 


Sybil 

Susanna. . 
Sorts 


Stag 

Syren 

Salvador..... 

Sort 

Sar. M. Newhullj 
Shrapnell.... 
Spiny. 


Schooner. 

Steamer.... 

Schooner... 

Schoonc^p.., 

Schooncifl . 
Schooner. . 

ti e 

Stcnmci;.... 
Stikvmcri|%., 
Spun. bu^k. 

British sloop| 
Schooner... 
Steamer.... 

Steamer.... 

Eng. Bch’ner] 

Rebel ram.. 

.• SchooncT.... 


Theresa C 

Tropic AVind... 

Trus Freres...., 

'J'om Hicks...., 

T. J. Chambers, 

T^iser 

Tfj. Evans .m, 

Thomas W atson fSalt 
T. W. Riley. 


Tcrcsit.a 

Tlioo. Stonoy. 
Tubal Cain... 


[Tclegniph 

Teaser 

Troy 

Thomas Reilly. 
'Vwo Sisters...., 
Theresa 


Twer 

jTobaoco, 4 boxes 

! Tennessee.... 


Time 

Thci'csit. ..... .14 


Assorted.. ..v 
Cotton, &c... 

iCoUon 

liquors, &c.. 

Cotton 


When 

t^d. 


Coffee, &c. 
Cotton 


Aths, fihocj, &c. 
Assorted 


Cotton... 

V 

Iron 

iLiimbcr.. 


») 




Assorted 

lliee 

Contraband.. 


18G4. 
hlar. 9] 
Mar. 20 
Aprl‘ ^ 7 
June 5| 

'June 2G 
Aug. 5 1 

|Deo 31 

Nov. 21 
Nov. 27 
M. 10| 
18f!5. 
Jan. 19 
Feb. 18| 
[Feb. 25 
Feb. 

April — I 


W^liC^e cfl?2»tiircd. 


By what voBsel 


Off Coast of Texas. Virginia 
lOff Elbow Light.. . . lloga .. 

Off Cape Canaveral, Beauregard 
South of Cape Look- Kcy&tonu State 
out , f •- 

Mosquito inlet Norfolk nacket 

Mobi'o ba£..t'.^....,AF. (3 ulf blockading 
I squadron 
Lnt. 27* N., long. 93®,^tacomet 
TV. I 

Iosco 


1861 
May 
May 2()| 
jJunc 23 
|July 


July 
ISept. 
jOet, 15| 
I Nov. 
1862. 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 14 
July 24 


Cot^iL.. 


Gunny bags, &c. 
Salt, &c 


ireneral , 
v» 


TamxJco 

Tlijec llrotliers 
TurpciiTinc, 11 
barrels. 

Tom Sugg... 
Three Brothers. 
jTcresita 


T'wo Bro^herr*. . . 
Throe Brothers. 
|Ti*iBtr*m Shandy 

thistle.^....!. 

iTeirapin. 

* ** 

ToAt^ssce 


iTriumph.. 


Salt. 


Cotton. 

None... 


I Cotton... 
Salt,&c.. 


iCotton, tobacco, 

&c. 


Cotton and tur-| 
pentine. 


Assorted.. 


.jAily 
Aug. 13 
kTct. — 
Sept. 21 
jSept?’ 


Oct. 


1663. 
Jan. 19 


Jan. 

Mar. 


Mar. 31 
Aug. 17 
24, 

jyuly ■— 

Oct. 21 
Nov. —I 

186t. 

Feb. 25i 
April 11 
May 15| 

Juno 4| 

|July lOj 

Ad^. 5i 

1865, 
iJanl — ' 


Off Campciic^ b’ks Metacomet 
Anclote keys^ ;0. 11. Lee 

Capo Fear river..., iMalvcm w others 
Charleston, S. C...‘. Gladiolus & oUiers 

At sea ' AT arigolil 

Cedar keys, Fla. 

S. A. squadroSi. 

Hichmoiid, Va.. 


I Honeysuckle 


ifampton road... 

[Mississippi sound. 
G.^lvestun 


Potomac river..,. 
Chesapeake bay.., 

Charleston 

Rappahannock riverj 


Yucatan bank 
.Hull’s bay..,. 
fLat. 31" N., long, 7b° 
\V, 


Cumberland 
Minirosota 
Massachusetts 
jSouth Carolina 

Dana ” 

iRoanq’^e, &c. 
Cambridge 

Kingfisher 

lueBllcss 

jOcturara 


James river 

Sabine Toss 

Quantico Creek . . . ., 

Rio Grande 

LBt.28® N.. long. 93“ 

' AV, 


Mokjack buy 

[Ne^w Orleans, La. . 


Maratanza 
Kens^gton 
Free bora 
Albatross 
W, Q. Anderson 
I 


New inlet 

Lat. 27" N., long. 83“ 
W. 

S^ino Pass^ 

Great AVieomico. 
Caye (j^maveral. 

Tensas river 

I Potomac river... 
Near Rio Grande.. , 


Off Indian river.... 
Homasassa.river. . . . 
Lat. 34® 6' N., long. 

1 77"«'W. , 

lat. $2“ to' N., long. 

75'55’W. 

(ff£ Indian riv. inlet. 

Mobile bay. •••••.•• 


Sagamore 

Crusader 

!!(dmiral Farrngut’s 
licet 

Cambridgo 
U. lludsc^ 

Cayuga, &c. 

Hatellite 

Sagamore 

Mississippi Bqnadr*n 
Currituck dc Fuchsia 
Mf anite City 

[Roebuck 
[Nita 
I Kansas 

Fort Jaeksc 

o 

Roebuck 

AV. Gulf blockading 
squadron * 


Perquimon’s river, 
‘ N. JJarolina. 


[AV’yalusing 





•rou VIOLATION^ t)W^ THE }fI.OCKADE. 


Schooncri . 
Steamer.... 


SRic “101.*. f 
Schooner..., 
Sclio^uer.. 


Schooner. . , 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner. . . 
Schooner. . . 


Sloop 

Schooner. . . 


Steamer... 
Scliooner. . 
St c«, liner. . . 

Sloop 

Sleamcr... 


xouij. I 

, Tolcmico 'Cotton Mar. IG jSat. 25° ir.:long. 9G° Quaker *- 

i. • ^ • 

.Texas itor. — Richraoncl, Va .^Part of X. A. B. 

•'* * 1 "■ Btiuadron ^ 

• Torpedo! • Mar. — RJbhniond, ra.?.... , ^ ^ * 

. 'ih'ansport § Choi'lcstoni S. C * 

^ f 7 • 18G1.* • 

Union Provisions.-... June 5 Harriet Lano 

^ 418C2. • 

Uncle Moso Cotton.. . .)uly 7 Coast of Yucatan . . . Tahoma 

, Union „ .... Aug. 23 Lat. 23"* N. ; long. 83'“ J. S. Chambers « 

^ » ll63. 

Union Assorted I4ay 19 Ijat. 27° N.; long, 85° Huntsville * 

» ^ M . * • 

, ’ • 1861. 

Vjinus. LumVr .Tuly 4 Galveston South Carolina 

Velasco I Sugar July 18 Gbastof N. Carolina Albatross 

, Venus, Aiead, Copper, &c Dec. 26 Lat. 28‘^N.; long. 93° Uhodo Island 

. • 

Victoria. Cc'lton Dec. 3 Point Isabel. Santiago dc Cu>a » 

• * . 18G2. . 

Victoria fc... „ ..... April 10 Mobile Kanawha ' 

Venu^ \ „ May 15 Luke J^onclilir train. Calhi^n 

Volanto Salt, fish,*&c... July 2 Georgetown, S. C... Gem of the So.!, Ac. 

Victoria Cotton July 12 Lat. 26“ X. : long. 76° Mercedita 

♦ W. ^ ^ 

Venture Flour, rice, &c.. J'uno 19 Mobile bay Mominf^Liglit 

Velocity Hope, &c Sept. 30 Crocker’s expediti n 

, 1863. • 

Virginia Assorted Jan. 18 Mnguo’s island WachuKctt 

Vesta Sutler’s stores.. Feb. 28 Pinoy Point Wyandank 

Victoria. , May 28 Havana Juniata 

Victoria Assoiied May 30 Point Isabel. ....... Brooklyn 

Victory Cotton, &c June 21 1^01.25° N.; long*. 75° Santiago do Cuba 


. Xansemond 


Ibig 

BriLi.'h sc.i 


Venus Lead, bacon, Oct. Xewinlpt, X. C Xansemond 

I collce, &c 

Volnuto lAS’jorted Xov. 5 Off Rio Grande Owaseo & Vii'giaia 

Volafite Salt. Oif Cane Canaveral. Bcaurp""'^'’ 


. 1 . Volantc ,. . . Salt, &c. . 

. . Vesta jJ 


Off Capo Canaveral . Bcauro- 


‘^Lcjimer^ . 


Rebel iron- 
clad 

■ ♦ 'T 

Schooner.. .. 
Schooner. . . 

Bark , 

Yacht 

dchoonci*. . . 


Schooner.^ . 
Sloop 


Vesta Jah. 12 Between Tuhb’s riv- 

t • • er and Little inlet, 

_ N, Caniliua.* 

yixen Dec. 1 1 Lat. 32° J.; long. 78° Rhode Island 

j W. 

, • 1865. I , 

Virginia Mar. — j.’iichmond, Va * 

. 1861. I ! * ’ 

William & John Tobacco {Alay 15JIampton road.'* MfnncjBota 

William Henry. 3 , ,, i.... ,, ,, 

Winifred CoflVe May 25,Crpc Henry Quaker City 


Slihooner... 
Scheoi:^. . . 
Schooner.. . 
««SehooneT... 

^ PchooRcr.. 

‘ Ecbooner.. 
Steamer. . . 
Bchooucr... 
Sloop...... 

Sloop 

Stoker.... 

SScnooncr..,, 


iWinifred CoflVe May 25, Croc Henry Quaker City 

'Wanderer . .1 . . . May 14 Key West. Cnisailcr 

William II. Xor- Cuifoe, drugs, &c Dbc. S^.Capo Fcaiv. Fcmandina 

throp. * - • 

* • 1862. I 

Wyfe or i Jan. 10 Cedar keys Ilattcras 

William ILMiA I , „ 

dlcton. I ’ 

Wave Ass'irted Feb. IjBoca Chico Portsmouth 

Wandoo Rice... Feb. 14 Bull’s bay Restless 

William Mallory Assorted: May 5;St. Andrew’s bay,.. Water Witch 

Wave Cotton A^ril 19, Georgetown G.iW. Blunt 

W. C. Bee . „ .... April 23' .* Santiago de Cuba 

Winter Shrub... Salt, herrings, fjc May 21 'Keel’s creek, N. C .. Ilur^hback, *kc. 

Whiteman May 6 ! Lake Fontchartrain. Calhoum 

Will o’ the Wisp Powdcr,CiLps,&c. June SlRio Grande MontgtWcry 

Water Witch May 5|. Currituck, 

Wave. Salt, &c Jui^o 27 {Mississippi sound... Bohio. 

Wilson July li' Hamilton, X. C Com’doro Perry, 

William Cotton,... Ju)y llSubino lake, La IDo Soto 
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VESSELS eArTrE^D' AND DESTEOYED- 


/ 


• < 


■Class. 


Name. 

i. 


Cargo. 


Whon 


^v’lle^c^^)aptu^O(l. 


IjJ’ what vcisol. 


Sch'iof r;.^ . (; Wost Florida. . . | 

S liooiK'r, . .. AVitch. . . Assort'd 


ikhoouer. . .. 
Schoo^-pr.... 
Sloop. 1..^. 

Schooner.*. 
Steamer. . . . 

Steamer.... 
S .'liooner . . . 
» Schooner^... 

' Schooner 
Stcamc^ .... 
Schooner. . . 

British sch. 
Steamer.... 


British sch. 

Sohooncp. . . 
Steamer. . . . 
Schooner..., 
Schooner..., 
Steamc^...tf| 

Schooner....! 

S*t earner... 
Steamer. . . 


Tuff..,. . . 

liebcl priv*r| 
^;choener. 

r.ritish b1o*p| 
mcr.. 

Stoop..... 


Schooner. . . 
Sehooj^er... 
Schooner... 
Stetpicr.... 

Slooi 


Wave.. 

Water Witch.. ^ 

Wm. Chelstcr 
o’* 

Vni.TI.Han'ison 
AVm. A. Knupp. 
White Cloud... 
AVave Queen. ... 

AA^nndorer ! 

lAV . Y. Lcilch 


AS’’oiidor 

AVm. l?agley...' 
AV'ave 


Cotton, &c. 
Salt, &c. 
Cotton 


18G2. Y , 

[-" Kensington, &c. 

So]>t. 27 . Corpus Christi ■ Arthur 


. 1 . 


4 

Aug. 21 
Nov. 20 
1863. ! 
Jah. 21 


|E:ih.tIale 

Arizona rase ' (!V-^’n’^icurt 

, 'Mt'iite incry 


.'New Era 


Aasortod 

•Salt and fish 

Salt 


Colton , 


WUliam., 

Warrior.. 


William 

Wm. A. Kain..V 
AVild Dayrcll . . 
Wm. Douglass. 
AVlUlVigcon... 
Wahdo 


Watchful. 


Will o’ the AVisp 
AVinona 


Young America. 
York 


Young Kaocr 
Young Bcpublic 

Yankee Doodle 


IZcland . 
Zavala . 
Zulh.ia . 
Zonavo. 


i^ionS. 


CoiUie, cigai-s, & 
di-y goods. 

Salt, &c 


Cotton & tohacco] 
Assorted 


Cotton 

Luanher, oiltdcc.! 


None. 


Cotton & tobacco] 
Cotton 


Ballast-laden. 


Feb. 2iVNorlh Santee C[l*oncmaugh 

May 21...... SacraTii onto 

April 20 1 


May 13 
July 18 
Aug. 22 

lOct. 2ft 
lAug. 16] 

1864. 
Jan. 13^ 

.Tan. 22 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1.^1 
Mar. 21 
Oct. 21 

Sept. 27 

1805. 

Feb. 

Jan. 21 
, 1861. 
April 241 
[Aug. ~| 

1864. 

I Jan. J4 
May 6 

lJunfc 10| 

1861. 
Nov. 21 
[Oct »1| 


1864. 

iNa^ 


Lat. 26° N.; long. 76° Octorara 

AV. 

Port Royal, S. C....| Wabash, &c. 

:i)e Sot', &c. 


Lntt 26° N.; Ion j. 06^ 

W... 


[LaJ^ 26' N.', long. 86 

OC Suwannee river. 

St. Andrew’s bay... 
Stump inlet, N. C 
San Luis Pass.... 

Florida coast 

Lat. 33° 5' N. J long.l 
76° 40' W. I 

iLat. 28' 40' N.: long. 

' »0° 63’ A\r. 

Oif Galveston, Tcxiisj 
[Mississippi Squadi’'n 

Hampton Road,s.. 
Cape llalteras.... 


Near Jupiter’s inlet 
Bat. S2° 10' N.; long. 
78°49’iAV. 

Entrance to Frarl[ 
river, Miss. ^ 

Off Tampico bay. , 
Vermillion bay. . J . 


.Cayuga 

Mercodita 

Gertrude 


Two Sisters, tondci 
to San Jacinto 
[Restless 
[Norwich, &c. 
Virginia 

Hendrick Hudson 
Fort Jackson 

Ayjtansas 


Cumberland 
Union , 


lei* chuck 
Grand Gulf 

[Elk 


Connel9ticut 
Huntsville 
New London 
Mississippi squadi ’ 

[Adolph nugel 



yOR’ VIOLATION OF ‘THE! BLOCKADE. ' 


MISCELLA'^EOUS CAPTURES. 


Dcscriptjpji. 


Ca^o. 


When 

cap- 

tured. 


Whertj captured, o 


iy what Ycssr^. • 

t 




Schooner Dcaull OtfSt. John’s river, Fla.. 

‘ Schooner.. ."i 28, Pc^omac river 

Schooner., .. Oct?' 5 Oliincotca^uo inlet., 

SchooVier ,Oct. 11 jQuanlico crock 

Sloop i Aujcf. l(i| Puiemac river. 


Sc jooniu- i 

Schoor.er 

Schooner. . . . .' 

‘k • . 

Cnrk.'.. 

Schooner. 

Sail-'rfoiit 

Ixiunch 

Ferry scow 

1 iron windlass 

o barrels of lard, 6cg. 

Schooner 

Schooner 

New gunboat 

Schooner 

Schooner . 

Schooner 

Schooner 

Schooner 

2 fishing schooners.. 

9 fisihing sloops 

Schooner 

Schooner 


Nov. 


Sloop 

•Schooner 

Schooner 

Schoryiier 

Schooner 

Schooner 

.Schooner 

Schooner 

oChOOlUU 

•Steamer 

Steamer 

Steamer 

, Stcf’mcr 

Schooner.... «k.. 

Bark 

Schooner, (supposed 
to bo Mortlceilo.) 

Ri#? 

Launch 

Schooner 

1,200 h»v^-8 railroad I 
iron. 

Steamer 

Steamer 

'oloop.j^. 

ScUootier 

Sloop 

' Slooi\. S' 

*A whurf boat 

Schooner 

An old launch 

Three hog.ts 

One seven-oared boat 
Motalic lif(vboat. «. . 
Tc 7» canoes 


Coll'ec, &c. . 

1 

Coiiton ... 


Shad, See.. 


Cot ion 

Powder ...... 


Cotton. . . 
800 slaves.. 


Army stores.. 

•y* 


Salt, &C....S... 


Cotton..^. 
Aims 


Merchandise . . . 


.Occ. 15; 
■ 18G2. 
[Jan. 24 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 10| 


15 St. Lone bar . 
;Pa^ Cavallo. , 
St. Andrew’s.. 


Mur. .,14 


Feb. 

Jtm. 

Feb. ft — 1 
Feb. 12 ! 


Mobile bail. 


Alar. *t3 


April — 


April 12 
April 20 1 
May 8| 

April 24] 
[June ' 


Mar. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


July 10 
July 
Sept. 26! 
lOct. 1 
Oct. 8-5 
Oct. 0^. 
Oct. 17> 


Boanoke, N. C . 
Elizabeth City., 


Edenton, N, C. 


Isle au Pied.. 


Femandina 

Sullivan’s island., 


Rtappejifinnock river.. 


Oc^st of l^>uth Carolina. 

Bull’s bay '. . . 

Light-house inlet 


Cedar keys. 
Memphis..., 


Near »Sabino river. . . . 
fTablc land of Maricl . 
Fort Morgan 


Mar. — j 
.luno 17 
iJunq. — I 


^iMay — West Point, Virginia. . 

1 May 4 G^ppHioeal 

|july -~|CoJi«tof Tc»is..# 

St. Simon’s sound, Ca. 

iN-fewbcm, N. C 


Potomac river. . 
Sturgeon creek. 


Arihur" 
Pittsburg 
State (icorgia 
Eureka. ^ 

It. a. WaftT 

- . . Jacob ’tell 

Oct. ^4, PfUomac river Matthew Vabsar 


Eunice 

'New inlet, N. C. 
Quaptico creek 


Bienville 
llcsolute -I 
Louisiana 
Union 
Yankee 
Sam Houston 
Arthur 
Bienville 

Mcrccdiin, &c. 

Huntsville 

llattcras 


Naval*cxpoditiou 

Commodore Perry 
Ariel. 

llowan’s expedition 
LouisiaHa, KC. 

” 

Lieut.i'clfcr’s ex jted i'. i ■ n 
New London 


S. Atlantic Block; I 
Sqiiadi'on 
Jacob Bell, «S:c. 


llattcras 

Huron 

If 

Alabama 
Santiago dc Cuba 
Tahoma 


Cuba 


|6antiago 
I Amanda ^ 
Kanawha 

Corwin, &c. 


Rhode Island 
Naval expedltivui 

Delaware ” 
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VESSELS caWitheb and destroyed 


Deeoription. 


-i- 


Tlm?4jMints 

Oflo soihu .. 

Sohoonei' 

Cl is. 

Schofticr 

. f ...f'. 

Pilot sclifniijr 

SchooiuT. . f 

Schooner 

Vessel on ?>tocks. . . 

Sphooncr 

S(fiiooner 

Schooner 

, Scows and boats. . . . 

Two sloops 

Schooi!br 

PlMt-bottoined boat 

Launch 

Two sloops 

Sloop 

]XinG boats 

Fitf.en«boat3 

^ive boats 

Sloop 

Ei(rht boats 

Scow 

JAgfhter 

lloat M... 


Sloop 

Slfioi) 

Park 

liark 

Scow 

Sloo]) 

llebol ve.ssol, (bldg.)! 
llebel vessel, (bldg.) 
Itebel ves.scl, (bldg.) 
Kebol vessel, (bldg.) 
Hebei vessel, (bldg.) 

L'anoc 

Si^p 

F^iir • cliuker-builtl 
boats. ^ 

Two email Dontc. 

Two canoes 

Nine canoes 

Tlu'ee^oats. 


.A, 


Schooner a..*. 

VeAcl...... 

t . • 

Hloop 

Two boats. A 

"iSclidbner 

Canoe 

, Sch^ncr 

Sch(K)ncr. . 
Schooner. . 

Brig 

Sloop 

Wharf boat 

Sloop 

Schooiicrt c^. 

Schooner I 

Steamer 

Six vessels, drc.^^ 
Steamer *^^th l" 
allcl” ^ 

Schooner 

Two tninBi)orts.. 
Monster ram .... 


Cargo. 

_iJ 


Hovjn^c . 


Contraband... 
Howitzer, &c. 


Sugar, &c. 
Cotton 


Merchandise. . . . 


Assorted 

i Contraband.. 


Assarted . 


Whiskey, coifee, 
&c. 

Assorted 

Merchandise ... 


When 

cap- 

tured. 


fioJ. 

ffov. 
Nov. 1 
Nov. 1 

.nSI. 

Nov. 

Oct.#. 

Nov. 


When# capti^cd. 


^kBonborough inlet. 


19: Shallow inlet 

4 j Masunboraugh inlet : 


Nov. 23 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

!nec. 

Dec. 


3 New inlet . « 

30|Floro crock ... 

Hell river. 

19 


Dec. 20 


Dec. — 
Dec. 20 
18G3. 
Jan. 8: 


Jon. 

Jan. 


[Nassau river. . 
North river. 

m:: t : 

East ri^r.... 


York river., 


Indian river, Fla. 
White nouso 


18 Ncmiport News, Va 

19 Capture of New Orleans. 


Dy what vesfiel. 


Freeborn 
T. A. AVard 
Caiubl’icl^^ 

Dayl^tlpht 
C^ocu,Ya og. 

E. H. Hsm’o 

General l*ulnani, &c. 


Crusfidel ,, 
Mt. Vernon, < 
Dab Sini;h 4 
Viilhoun ■ 
.Sagiimore 
^lahbska, 


Diana 

Oclorara 

Maha^a 


Minnesota, &c. 

Admiral Farragnl’s licet 


[Jan. 1 3| Dividing arcek, Va rjCurrituck 

Jan. 20 j9huckatrck cro^ik iCummodo 

Jan* 23,.«a.( ,• A ....... 


Commodore Mol.a» 


Assorted . 


Cotton.. 

• • H 

SalJ.. 


Jan. 20 Tudian creek Currituck • 

Jan.** 25 iTabb’s^cck | * „ 

-TniTi. 24- 1 Potomac liver ; George Mnngham 

b. I 

Jan. 21 [Topsail inlet v ' * * * ! Daylight 

Feb. 12 . . ;G eurgo 3^nghaixi 

« I 

Jan. 20 ■ A .Jl 'Commodore Morr 

f' eb. 9 4 ^ I Dan Smith • 

Feb. 2 'Djpsail iulcA |Mt. Vernon 

Mar.C'13' ICcenr de Leon 

Mar. 2 Mosquito iLlct ^ 'Sagamore 

Mar. 24 , Iltoat expeditioy 

April 19 Charleston ' 


Cotton... 
SiKt, &c. 


April 10 Sabine Pass New London 

•April 8 Wanrenton ? ! Hartford - 

'April 24 Wassaw 8o*lid, Ga Cimmaron 

May 2 Ik'ch inlet. . Perry. 

May 14Urbana, Va t 'Cunttuck, &c. 

May 20 Charleston. I 

May 1-8 f Western World, Ac. 

A • Yazoo Pass expedition 


. ,ilay 10 Mbtrell’a inlet Concmaugh, &c. 

.iMay. — iYazod Puss txpedition 

.iMav 20l(azotCity Naval expedition 





fob' VfbLATION* OF ^LOCKADe! 


G03 



|||BQK 

■ 

• 

^ Horses and Wagons. 
3*'ishyig scow 

i 



May 30 



Flat-boat •_... 

Hoop bont-». . 

Rcow boat 

Sugar, &c 

Juno is 

57 hiftea cotton* ■ 

Juno 1 

Skilf and IbH 

Corn..^. ^ 

June kO 


Cott#n...» ! 

June 2 

Flat 

Corn 

Jfcy li 
May si 





.‘/■hly — 

Sl<?Np 


jjuly 3 
[July ^ 
July 13 



• Canoe. - .A 




Lot of Merchamlisc. 
B ]>rv-gricds a«d shJes 
Four caiiuc) 

• %• 

July n 
July 23- 
21. 

July 8-9 
July ^ 
July 8 
Jigy 9 

Whiskey, eSb... 

• 

•1 ilihooneiKi. . . . . 

11 bbs. of turpontiiio 
Schooner. . . 


*^•*■'**1 



Schooner - 


Schooner uiid launch 


Juno 22 


i 

July 14 



Scow 

Sugjir, Ac....... 

June 24 



J uly 19 



July 8 



Sept. 28 
.lunc SO 

Steamer 



Powder 

Oct. — 






OctSJ 7 

Sloop 




Dec. 31 

Sloop boat 

Schooner It ... . 

Suit, Ac 

• 

iTiiqDenfinc 

Dec. 14 
18G1. 

Jan. 1 ] 

T’velve oyster boats. 

ilAiLt 

Fel). 1 
,Fcb. llj, 

» 

Slf lOtl.-. ............. 

1 

Skin 


Sehooner 


Vtar. 11 1 

Jjk'llOfftnor.*, ......... 

^ 

Cotton ......... 

fwhnfinei* .? 


Feb. 8 < 

'1' WO OA'n oflH, ........ 



‘23 1 

Sehooi^or ..... 

Cotton 'Mar. 28 2 

A'wenty'two boats.. 

-1 Anvil 18 1 

Twenty-sii small 
boats. 

T.nrorA lirtro^p. . ...... 

? 1 

May Ij ' 

.1 


Seven bvAits (bldg.). 

« « 1 

>uii /i 

Aug. 9 ( 
Sept 21 
Oct. 4 . 

f« * 1 

Throe boat.s ........ 

Cotton Mild tsir-j 

Steamer. 

p^nline .| 

Sail-^at Y 

Twenty-two boats . . 

A^ercliaiidise^. . . j 

Nino Itoat'ji ...... 

* 


25 barrels 

M»ir. 11 1 


13 bdrreli... . ... 

Mar. 11 

Suirar 

5 barrols. . . .%^ . 

Mar. 16 

Railroad. Iron. 

500 or 600 bii*s. . 

Mar. SI 


2 bar^^ds.. ...... 



Bacon 

1,000 pounds,... |i 

Apiil 18 

* JXorsos. ..••••••••• • ‘ 

'Wheat ...a 

iO bushels 

lufv 28 t 

Tobar^jO ■■•■r.. - • 

1)0 boxes........ 

SnViftftTifiT 


Four sO^wst - r* , . . - . 


* Aifles— 9 

lUO rounds.... ft. ' 

A-jg. 24lJ 


Where esaptured. 


By what vessel. 


rWilhlitcjjochee livyr, j’la 


fWithlacoocheo river, hla| 
CryOTal river, h'la 


Mississippi squadron 
Brookl^% * 

Tahoma « 

iJFort Henry ^ 


White Wonse.... 

!Ourabcrland 

(lliiirlotte harbor, Ha. . 
llappahuunock river. . 


Charh‘S county, Md. 
Dividing: creek, Yu.. 


Coast of Texas . 
[Const of Texas . 


Neuse river. 


Old llnvcn cAek. 


Coast of Louisiana.. 
Otf Sabino Pass 


W. 


Up Itappahnnnoi^* 


dliokokon 

Commodore Morri^* 
Uestlcss * 
Yankee, &c. 


Cojur de Leon 
Currituck 

Sciota 
Do Soto 
Seiotu 


Boat expedition 
Aunio 

[Taljma 
FortHcrcy 
Restless • 
Currituck 

Cayuga 


Granite City, i 
Roebuck 

Xip?ic 

Morso 


>San Jacinto 
Queen 

Dragon , 
hisftrcllu 
lk>toiuao flotilla 
Commodore PerJ^ 


Magnolia 

Katsbill 
Primrose 
Potomac floiillrj 
• »» 

Fawnco*i/ launch 
Pawnee and otherB 

•*:; ’ 

Potomac flotilla 


Glasgow 
I W . 0, B. squadron 
iNiphon 



<)04 Vessels c^PTtiliE:^ .^nd DESfKJ)YEDt 


ii * 

Description. 


When 

cap- 

tured. 

|BBn|| 



■ 

Noy. 21 
Oerf 24 

Nov. 6 

XdV. 2n 
Dec. 3 
Dec. 27 
im5. 1 
Jan. 27 
Feb. 4; 
Feb. 27 

..« 

t . 

Bniiusbiirgy Mis«- 

Avenger 

Nita 

Rosalie 

Patapsc^ 

Itas&, * 

Kmma and/thers 
Honiiccilo 

Tno «fltl Ariel ^ 
Wamsutta, &e. 

Jonquil and others 

• . 

Mercury 

N. A. 1% squadron • 

Scho(2nei;.ju;;- ■ 

Sloop bout iiiL ... 

Slo^p 

Schoone^ 

Steamer.... 
S<nnmf«r. . . . V. . . 

Assorted C(4rgo.. 
Salt, shoes, &c. . 
Cotton and tur- 
pontjiiic;, 

k’ 

Tampa bay, Fla 

Olf Settle Mfilco, Fla ... . 
Olf^bai’lcstun, S. C 

Dccross’s Point, Texas f. 
Olf Gai)e Fear rivo% . . . 

"Wfislern barf a 

Dout i 

Steamer 7 

* 

Cotton & sugar. 

MalL'toc river 

ilVjich inidl, S. U 

Cargo of Bloop, name 
^ uiiHhownf 

Rebel toi’pedo boat, 
o ^.bcl torpedo boats 
One ligbtf^ 


Wando river, 8. C 

«•; H < 

Columbus....^ 

Charleston,, S. C 

Iron, cables, auch'rs,! 

&C, 1 

•Rlat-boat 

Machinei-y, &c | 

Drj'-goo^s 

Apul G 
April — 

Wilmington, if . C 

Windmill Point, Va 
Richmond, Ya.. 


t • 

*^Tbo number of the prizes adjudicated to this date fJhTi. 27, 1867), is 
seven hundred and thirty. Tho total amount of money involved — including 
that for distribijfion to the captors, and that which is passed to the credit of 
tho United iStates— is $25,000,000. 

Payment has already boeif made to nearly ten tlionsand different claira- 
antg, in sums varying from twenty-five cents to thirty-eight thjousand dollars.^ 
There still remain to bo adjudicated about six hundred prizes, the most of 
which will probably be condemned and the proceeds piiid to tho captors. ^ 






pay TABEE^OF JUE UNITED STATBSTJAYY. 


Qrjidcs, Piiy pv 

, anuum. 

•VICEWVDMWAL. 

When at s<^ ^ $7^000 

W 4pq on shore duly . . f iriOiO 

On leave or wuUini; orders .f, #,00' 

REAR-ADNttRAlS, (Active List.) • 

AVhen ut sea 9 . . * 5,00' 

When on shore duty 1 4,00< 

On leave or waiting orders M 8,00< 

On lfi<:TiiiET) List •?*«.•... 2,0CH 

COMMOIXytKS, (Active List.) # • 

When at sea ^ 4,00< 

AVhen on shore duty ,8,20' 

On leavettr waiting orderi^ 2,40* 

On Retired List ^ I,80o 

CAPTAINS, (Active liiST.) 

• Wlicii at sea ^00 

When on shore |juty 2,800 

On hniivc or wailing orders 2,100 

On Ketirkd^List 1,000 

tJOMMANDKUS, (AcTivi^iiST.i • ^ •• 

When at • 2,800 

When on snore duty 2,240 

, On leave or waiting ordci# • 1,GS0 

On Retiusd List 1,400 

AEUTENANT COMMANDERy,1[AcTiVB Lmt.) . 

When at sea. T. 2, *848 

When on shore duty ^ 1 ,875 

(Jn leave or waiting orders . . . 1 ,500 

On Ketikeu List..^ * 7 1,800 

LIEUTENANTS, (Activi^ist») •* • I 

When at sea.. f,875 

When on shore duty ^ 1,500 

On leave or jailing orders 7. li|200 

0 On Keti^d List ij. 1,000 

Masters, tAcTivBpLisT.) • • ^ 

When at sea f 1^00 

When on shore duty 1,200 

On leave or waiting onj^rs 2G0 

On Retiued List....# • f... ...... .9 800 

pNSTGNS, (Active LiiT.) •• • ^ 

When at sea 1,200 

When on shore duty " f SCO 

On leave or waiting orders y . . . .T. t. .7 763 

* On Retired List 600 

illDSHl PMEN A 1 500. 

?LEET SURGEONS ! 8,300# 

1 .. . . « • 



’ 606 PAY ■jVble of ffn* ‘tnireED states 'navy. 


SUBOEONS— 

'^n duty»aLgea-4 
Fpr first T 


Grades. 


Pay per 
annum. 


a. 


five years after date of commission as^o^^con $2,200 

|ud live years after date of commission sturgeon 2,400* 

eSi^ve years after date of cotnmissjpn os surgeon 2, COO 

^ For foucth live ^eurs after date of commi^on as surgeon 7, . 2,800 

Foe twenty years and inwards uftw* date of commission jC 3,000 

On oTlier digy--^ ^ * • * ’ • 

For fii^ ffve ycats after date of comq^issioi» as surgeon ^ .y, 2,000 

For sccoiia five ycarg after date of commission as furge»n 2,200 

For thigd live years after date of commission us^urgeon 2,400 

For fourth five years after date of commislfion a|^ surgeon T,~, ^ fi|P 

*^For twenty years and upwards after date of commission 2.S!1C- 

On leavli or waiting orders— * « . • 

For first five years after date of commission as surjmon. 1,000 

For second five years after date.of commil^sion as surgeon 1 ,80C 

For fin'rd five years after date oi commission as sur^on 7 1 ,000 

For fourth five years after date of commissiou os surgeou .-k . 

*■ For twenty years aucLuuwards att/er date of commission 2,3oO 

UETIRFD SDliGEONS— ^ «, ^ ^ ^ 

Surgeons ranking with captains 1,300 

^H'l^ons ranking witk commanders ^ 7 1,100 

» Surgeons ranking with lieutenants ^ . 1,000 

KETIKED PASSED AND ASSISTANT SURGEONS— ' « 

^ Passed 850 

* Assistant 050 

PASSED ASSIST4NT SURGEONS— ^ 

Oil dutyvat sea • 1,500 

0 n other duty .*1 . . f . 1 ,400 

On leave or waiting orders.. 7. . . . 1,1 Oo 

ASSISTANT SURGEONS— 

*' On duty at sea 1,250 ' 

On other duty 1 ,050 

On lea^'c or waiting orders 800 

FLTET PAYMASTERS ^ 3,r0o 

PAYMASTERS— , ♦ ' ' 

On dutv at sea — 7 « 

For first five years after Sate of comfiiission ^ 7 . . . . 2,000 

For second five years after date of commission ... 7 2,400 

Toi; third five years after (fate of commission .. . ^ 2,600 

^For fourth five years after date of commission . . . 7 ^. . .* 2,U(jO 

For twraty years and^upwai'd*: «utcr date of com^ ission > 3,100 

On other duty — , ^ ' * * 

For first five years after date of com^iission 1,800 

Fof second fin j years after date of%jommission 2,100 

Snr third fi^^ 3 «mrs lifter date of commission 2,400 

Pjr fourth five year? after date of commission .\ 2,600 

Fdj twentj’ yeVirs and upwards aftck date of commission 2,800 

On leave or waiting orders — » • 

I F^^r firstlfive years after date of cbmmission . . . • \ 1 ,400 

For second ftve years aftef date of coi^ mi^ ion 7 i 1 ,G00 

, F«r third five years after diC^e of commission ..... .i 1,800 

Frr fourth five years after date of commissiou 7. . 2^000 

Fer twenty years and upwards after date nf commission .\ 2,250 

YMASTERS RETIRED— fUnder acts of Aug. 3 and Dec. 21, 1861.] 

Paymasters ranking with captains 1,300 

Ranking with cornnkindcrs 1,K 0 

Ranking with lieutpnauts 1,000 

ASSISTANT PAYICASTER^ < ^ 4 

On duty at sea— ‘ v. 

First five yaL.ps after date of commission t 1 ,800 

After fit's years from dal^a€.commissio.« 1,500 

On other duty — ^ 

First five years after ^atc ol commission. ,1,000 

After five years from J ate of commission ^ 1,200, 
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. Gradcfi. auniim 

lSSISTANT PAYMASTERS-rContisued. 

On leave or waiting orders — ^ • 

First five years after datc^^?f commi^ion y . . • $S00 

After five years from difte of commissidli . . 1,00# 

CHAPi.A*NS-To be paid as liciitemgits. 

PllOFESijORS OF MATHEMATICS^ . 


> sailmakiTrs^’I 


1,800 

OCO 


^ * • 

On leave or {Jaiting orders 

HOATI^WAINS, GU¥™RS.CARl«NTJiBS, AND 
On daiy at ?;ca~ * * ^ • 

Forest three years’ sei-lbrvi<j^ from date of appointment 

TTr,,. eo«7.ini three years* sia-se^ice from date of appointment 1,150 

I three years* ala-service from date of appointment . . . . 1,150 

;h thrde years* sea-scariot from date of appointment >,850 


1,000 


^,450 

800 
yoo 
i,f 5 oo 


' For second 
For third t 

For fourth . 

• For twelve years’ sea^^vice an^ upwards 
Qn^ther duty— ^ • • • 

For fi^st tlm*e year*s%a-scrvice after date of appointment. . . 
for second three yonrs* sca-service after date of appointment 
1 * 01 ; third three years* sea service after date of app{||ntmcnt . . 

j For^urth three years’ sca-servicc after datwof appointment 1,100 

For twcl V 4 i ycar^ sca-service and upwards 1,200 

On ^ave or waiting ord«*s — • ^ 

For first three gears’ sea-sdrvicc after date of appointment * «# 6< 

For l^ccoiitt three years’ aea-acrvicc after date of ilppoiutinent 7i 

For ..onna* cStn /lA nr\*\rviiii<vtnn4' 

For 

For , ^ 

FLEET EWGIXElCUS . 8,300 

EN'GINElfRS— . • • ♦ 

Chief Enoixeers, fon duly) — 

For first five 3'cara after date of commission 2,200 

For seesnd five 3’cars aft^ date of commission 2,500 

For third five years after date of commission 2,800 

After fifteen years from date of commission 8,000 

On leave or h alting orders-r • 

For first five y^ars after date of conftnission 1,500 

For^^oiid five years after date of commissiont ^ 1 ,600 

For third ivo years uft^ date of conftnissiou 1,700 


For thii’d tliree years* ^'a-service after date of appointincnt 8db 

For foLii tli three years’ sei^ service after date of appointment , ^90^ 

For twelve years* sea- service and upwards J. 1,000 


ifter fifteen yearj^from date 
:sT Assi^axt Engineer^ , 
1 m ilnt.v ■ 


After 

First 


of ipmmission. 


1,800 


On duty .* ^ - : 1,500 

1.^ «... ^ ^ 4/\/\ 


On leave fr waiting (ydc?s.. , 
bEcoxD Assistant Engineers — 
On duty 


Tj|iin 


1,100 
1»200 

Oil leave or ivaitiiig orders # . ''••900 . 

mn Assistant Enoi.veeus— • ** 

duty • f , A. 1,000 

On leave or waiting orders f p ^ . 800 

NAY V AG ENTS, comn^sfoijs to exceed . - 8,000 

NAVY AGENT at San PrMCK^bo v 34,000 

T EMPORAUY NAVY AGENTS 

NAVAL STORPXEEPERSI. >. ....... . 

^ • Olficer^of the navy cm foreign stations I. . 1,500 

J^VAIi CQ^TU¥CT0h8 .t •*. S,COO 

naval GONSTKUCTORS, when not on duty ^ 4>800 

S ECRKT ARIES to comvianders of squadrons 1,500 

Clerks to commanders oft^uadrons and commanders of'/cssels 500 

CI^ERKS TO COMMAND4OTS AT JSAVY-YARDS- • . • 

Firstvclcrk, Pqytsmouth, N. 11 .* 1,200 

Clerk of yard >. f.,, 900 

First clerk, Boston di.-f 1,200 


Second clerk, Boston . 


v'ii - ; 




Clerk of yard 1,200 

First clerk. New York # .1 1,200 

Second clerk, New Yo^jc . . A . . .t : . 4 yf.| 
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Pay pel 
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.. CLERKS TO COMMANDANTS AT NAVy-A^4HDS-C6tatiDur 1. 

Clerk of ri^.. , $1,200 

(. Clerk, Pliiladelphia. .<0% 1 ,200 

' Cl^K:of;j^rd D .*i.. 1,200 

First clerk, -^^shin^ton 1,20<> 

^fcond clerk, vVa^hingtou ' DCO 

Clerk, Norfolk . . . . . .,200 

Clerk of^ai^-. > 1,2<X) 

First clerk; I^ensacola 1 ... .5, ..... ,5. ... o 1 ,200 

Clerk of }|srd P.^. *... 1,200 

Clerk, Mare Island •'••••© •• 1 

<. Cl^^rk of ndvy-yard 4 l,5l)0 

CLERKS— ^ 

(^^To paymasters at Boston, New York, Washington^ rod Philadelphia sta- 

tions....*... 1,200 

At otheup stat :ons. • i 1 ,oo0 

To inspectors in charge of provisions and clothing at Boston, New f ork,« « 

and Philadelphia. ' > 1 ,200" 

At other ^spectious j ooO 

To receiving ships at Boston and New York ’1,200 

^ In v'jihcr receiving shipa^ and in vessels of the iirst.vate, and at the Naval 

O Acadeihy . 1 ,000 

To fleet paymasters and t« puvmasters of vessels of the second rato SOO 

To paymasters of vessels of the third rate, when allcwcd 700 


PAY TABfcE, WMMENCINNG JULY 1, 1SC4. 


Chief Boatswain's Mates .‘U . . . 

Boatswq^k/s Mat^a ih Objirge . . . 

Boatswgin’S’V ales 

Chief Ounner’s plates 

Gunner’a Mates in Charge 

OunnePs Mates ^ . . . . ; 

Chief Quartermasters 1* 

Qual'Sermostefs. v. 

(kixswai^ t6' Commanders-^ Chief. 

Coxswains. ••••.y.. ..»••••. ..•*•!•• ........ 

Captains oi Forecastle 

Captains of Topiji , . • 

Quarter Qtinners. a* ' *' V * 

CarpeDvePs Hates % 4 j. . .a 

Carp^^oteA, including Caulkers. . . .<< 

Sailmakeirs Mates 


Painters, Ist Class , 1 : ^ 

Pairjiers, 2d Glass.. 

Coopers... 

Armorers ,^s*. 

Armorer’s Makis .......... e • t 

Captains 9 f Hold 

Captains of Afterguard 

Ship’s Cooks V'.o. . . . : • • • 

Yeomen ......1.. 

Master at- Arms .jt». 

targeQif s Stewards, in ebarg^ • 



[»Ar PER 

3K)NTH. 


1st 

rate. 

- 2d * 
rute. 

30 

rate. 

4th 

rate. 

.$80 

$G0 


r~ 

SO 

oO 

$30 

$80 

k 27 

27 ■ 

27 

27 

30 

30 


. . 

’• 50 

30 r 

30 

80 

ir 

.27 

, 27 

' 27 

.. §0 

CO 

2S 

28 

25 

25 

25 

25 

80 

SO 

80 

SO 

25 

' 23 

25 

> 25 

25 

23 

25 

25 

i, 23. 

25 

25 

25 


25 

25 

25 

80 

30 

80 

SO 

t'20 ' 


. 20 

20 

2^ ■ 

23^' 

25 

25 

23 

^5 


,\f 

22 

22 


22 

22 i 

22 

22 

22 


30 

, , 

- . . 

r 

^22 

22 

22 

22 

iS 

25 


25 

» 25 

23 


25 

80 

80 

26 

26 

25 

25 

22 

22 

45 

40 

35 

30 

40 

85 

sa 

25 

40 

40 

40 

1 !o 











